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“No Gold Lace and Fuss and Feathers. I want a plain, working, mobile force of well-trained, clean-cut men, 


APPROPRIATELY UNIFORMED.”—Sir John MacDonald in 1873. 


The result is history; the admirable record made by the Royal Northwest Mounted Police will ever remain 
one of the romances of the Canadian Northwest. 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


Plain, practical and appropriate 


Without “Feathers and Fuss,” it meets the 
Boy Scout’s greatest need in comfort, wear 
and appearance—a uniform of sturdiness and 


character. 
No garment is official for 
ee - z. the Boy Scouts of America 
The official Boy Scout Seal on a uniform is without this seal. 
positive assurance of true value and is recog- , 


nized as full guarantee of a reliably maintained 
standard and of skill, knowledge and honor in 


manufacture. 
P P 
Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 
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FOR 





ALL BOYS 





VAULTING fences — kicking footballs — hiking 
over hills — racing on concrete pavements — 
trudging through soaking rain—wading through 
snow... you'll admit, won’t you, that your shoes 
have a pretty hard time of it? 

Shoes that are weak—afraid—unable to take 
a lot of punishment—have no place on the feet of 
robust, red-blooded boys. They cost too much— 
no matter what you pay for them. They look 
shabby in no time. ‘They wear out too quickly. 
They send you, or mother, to the shoe store much 
too often. And no boy wants to see his parents 
handing out money for shoes all the time. 

What’s the answer? Endicott-Johnson shoes. 


We've done some deep thinking 


We've studied boys. And we've learned a few 
things about shoes. Some years ago we decided it 
was time somebody built the kind of shoes that 
would be a real match for a boy’s dynamic energy. 

This is what we did: 

Up here at Endicott we have hundreds of boys 
of our own—boys belonging to the 17,000 E-J 
Workers. They’re a lively bunch. ‘They kick, 
climb, play ball—do exactly what other boys do. 

We took several hundred of these boys and put 
new shoes on them as a test. We said to them, 
“Do your worst; but come back once a week and 
let us look at those shoes.” 

We wanted to see just where boys’ shoes wear 
out first, and why. We applied the skill of our 
thirty-five years’ experience in learning how shoes 
could be made better. We were determined to 
make shoes that would wear “like iron” all the 
way through. 


Nifty Boy—A sturdy, stylish 


boy’s 





1925 


shoe for school and 


dress-up. 


Hi-Kicks — For basketball, 
baseball, hiking and alé 
sports wear, 












“Look, mother! 


We weren't sat- 
—Endicott-Johnson. 


isfied with ordinary 
leather. No, sir! 
We tan it ourselves, from the best hides we can 
find. ‘Tan it in huge tanneries and in our own 
special way to give it extra toughness. Yet this 
leather has to be smooth and pliable—so growing 
feet may be comfortable and develop naturally. 


Shoes that can take care of themselves 


We make shoes with sturdier soles, heels and toes. 
Stronger linings. Heavier stitching. We put 
solid foundations into them, so they can readily be 
resoled and again be mighty good shoes. And after 
wear is built into them, we give these shoes style 
and finish of which any boy can. be 
justly proud. 

Today we make more than twelve 
million pairs of boys’ and girls’ shoes 
a year. Everywhere more and more 
boys are hearing about these sturdy 
Endicott-Johnson shoes. Wearing 
them. Until you’ve tried Endicott- 
Johnson shoes you'll find it hard to 
believe that shoes can be so rugged — 


Oxford. 


ENDICOTT- 


Better shoes for 


These are the shoes I was telling you about 
Corkers, aren’t they? And only four 
dollars!” 


Sterling — Boys’ 
For dress 


general wear. 





Are your shoes 
afraid of 


you ¢ 





and at the same 
time so comfortable 
and good-looking. 

And the most remarkable thing of all is that 
Endicott-Johnson shoes actually cost less. Think 
of shoes like these priced as low as $2.50 to $3.50 
(smaller sizes $1.50 to $2), according to size and 
grade. None more than $5. Tell mother about 
that! Then head for the nearest of the 50,000 
stores selling Endicott-Johnson footwear and in- 
troduce those energetic feet of yours to shoes that 
aren’t afraid of hard knocks. Scores of styles 
from which to choose. Look for the E-J trade- 
mark on the sole. When you get your Endicott- 
Johnson shoes 


Mark the dateonthecalendar 


Keep a record. See how long they 
wear ; how they hold their nifty shape 
and looks. If you don’t happen to 
know where you can buy Endicott- 
Johnson shoes, write us. We'll tell 
you. Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, 
N. Y.; Jersey City, N. J., or St. 
Louis, Mo.— Largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


light tan 
and 


OHNSON 


less money 











rescue was accomplished. 
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Rifles 


Heroes 


Silver Medal for Heroism 


The frightened cry, «A boy is drowning!’ — 
and Scout Allen Turner dashed into the rough 
surf at Atlantic City, plunged through thebreakers 
despite the strong undertow, and finally reached 
the exhausted boy. Turner was struggling in 
to shore, handicapped by the dead weight of 
the utterly helpless boy, when a large breaker 
swept along and completely submerged them 
both. All hope seemed lost, but fortunately 
with the help of two nearby bathers the _ 


No Wonder Scouts Choose Them 


N a hike or in camp—slicing bacon, opening up the ginger 

ale, or a can of beans; punching holes in a strap, or pointing 
a stick—thousands of times a day all over the country boys depend 
on their Remington Scout Knives to do a thousand jobs right. 


Remington 
Model 24 
Take-Down 
Rifle 


These knives are especially built for Boy Scouts. The fine, tough 
steel in the blades is tempered for hard use. And they have just the 
blades you need most—a big, sharp cutting blade, a punch or reamer 
blade, a screw-driver, bottle opener, and sure-grip can opener. 


No wonder National Scout Headquarters endorsed these knives. 
No wonder scouts everywhere buy them. Go to your dealer’s and 
examine one today. You'll see at once why you should have a Remington ‘Official Knife 


Remington. 
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Scout Allen Turner, 
207 Gramercy Place, 
Atlantic City, N- J 
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— Boy Scouts of America’’. 


The Remington Arms Company 
presents the Remington Award 








e for Heroism—a Scout Knife 
with shield engraved as above 
and his name engraved on the 
reverse side—to each winner of 
the Heroism Medal. 


Shoots As Fast As You Work Your Finger 


The Remington Model 24 Autoloader is the rifle rifle cartridges holds 10 shots. The barrel may be 
that loads itself. It shoots every time you pull the removed easily without tools,which permits clean- 
trigger. The recoil ejects the empty, and puts in ing in the proper way from the breech. It has an 
another cartridge. accurately rifled 19-inch round barrel, adjustable 


rear sight, and pistol grip. This graceful little gun 


The Model 24 ischambered for regular.22 shorts, js so perfectly balanced that it seems to point itself. 
or.22 long-rifle cartridges, not interchangeable. The See it at your dealer’s and write for Remington’s 
one chambered for .22 shorts holds 15 shots in the interesting circulars on Official Scout Knives and 
magazine, and the one chambered for .22 long- small-bore rifles today. 


Ammunition 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Established 1816 
25 Broadway New York City 


Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 


October 
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“Fieht “Em, Big ‘Vhree™ 


A Football Story in Three Parts 


PART I 


NYONE within a block of ‘the backyard at 316 
West Flagg Street, in the small town of Milford, 
on this particular afternoon in early autumn would 
have heard the sound. But it is not so certain 

whether just anyone—hearing the sound—would have been 
able to tell exactly what it was. In fact, it had been almost 


a year since anyone 
in Milford had heard 
that sound 

almost as long since 
they had seen any 
frost-bitten leaves on 
trees... .or had 


stayed off the front 
porch at night be- 
cause the evenings 
were getting cool. 
Plunk! A_ hollow- 
sounding plunk. 
And in a little while 
another plunk! 
Plunk! . . . Plunk! 
... Plunk! At. ir- 
regular intervals . 
the hollow-sounding 


plunk! 
Those venturing 
closer would have 


caught: the sound of 
veices—joyful, eager 
voices. And wiser 
ones would have 
guessed . . . 

The plunk was 
nothing more nor less 
than that of sturdy 
toes, reinforced by 
shoe leather, plying 
against a time-hon- 
ored and well-worn 
football. 

“Ts that all the 
farther you can 
kick?” taunted Pep- 
per Lawton of Stuffy 
Owen as he caught 
one of the latter’s 
punts out near the alley. ‘‘Say—you'd think your leg was in 
a plaster Paris cast or something. Only thirty yards! Holy 
mackerel! Snap out of it: My sister could kick farther than 
that with her left foot.” 

* Over near the woodshed to the Mitchell home, the chum 
addressed stood, hands on hips, grinning at the round of 
‘compliments’ hurled his way. 

“Can’t expect me to tear the bladder out the first night of 
practice!”” he retorted, good-naturedly. “I haven't 
either of you fellows showing much,” he added swinging about 
to include Brick Mitchell at his elbow. 

“We're not expected to show much,” answered Brick, his 
eyes twinkling, ‘But you’re supposed to be a punter . 
and you’re sure not going to make the football team as fullback 


” 


seen 


unless you — 

“Here! Gimme that ball!” called Stuffy, suddenly, holding 
out his hands. 

“Aha! The boy’s getting wild!” joshed Pepper as he sailed 
the pigskin on a line to his pal. ‘Watch out, now!” 

Across the alley, interested spectators of the proceedings, 
the assorted and highly prized collection of roosters and hens 
owned by Elmer Sanderson, Milford’s distinguished chicken 
fancier, squinted through the wire fencing and wondered what 
kind of a bird would let three fellows kick it around like 
that. 
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Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


Stuffy Owen, catching the ball, paced back with it to a spot 
between the Mitchell house and the residence of the next-door 
neighbor so that he might make use of the full length of the 
backyard, and then some. 

“Hey, where you going?” called Pepper, “Did you all of a 
sudden get the idea that you were Jim Thorpe?” 

“You wait till you see this kick!” threatened Stuffy. “T'll 


reel 


show you who I am! 





at the faintest break of dawn by the boisterous crowings of 
a conceited rooster? 

It was upon this quiet and dignified scene, on this par- 
ticularly particular afternoon that a spiralling object came 
hurtling out of the sky much after the fashion of a bomb. 
Against the outer side of the chicken-wire a figure leaped 
frantically into the air in a desperate effort to avert what gave 
every promise of proving a catastrophe. 

It is doubtful if, in 
the language of fowls, 
the rooster ever knew 
what hit him. The 
bomb scored a direct 
hit, knocking all the 
conceit out of the 
prize-winner in one 
wallop. But the bomb 
didn’t stop there. It 
wasn’t like ordinary 
bombs. It was a 
bounding bomb. It 
struck the ground 
eventually and then 
began a wild dance 
about the enclosure, 
bowling over squawk- 
ing chickens like feath- 
ered ten-pins. When 
it finally came to rest 
against the hen-house, 
the atmosphere was 
full of feathers and 
dust and _ilapping 
wings. As high as five 
feet above the ground 
madly clucking hens 
clung to the chicken- 
wire. Some had 
caught their heads, 
with necks jammed 
through the wire 
loops; others hung to 
the netting upside 
down, telling the 
world about their 
predicament in a series 





The ball bounded from his hands as he was about to pass it to Stuffy 


‘Looks like you’ll be a big dub!” prophesied Brick. 
can’t even kick to the alley from there.” 

“Ts that so?” 

Stuffy held the ball out in front of him and planted himself 
firmly, ready to punt. Pepper moved in a few feet to a place 
where he believed Stuffy’s punt might carry. There was a 
moment of silent suspense. Then Stuffy bent forward, drop- 
ping the ball to meet his toe which he started on an upward 
swing with all the force he could command. There was the 
hollow-sounding plunk again . but this time the plunk 
fairly cracked! 

Pepper, taking one quick glance at the over-ending ball, 
turned his back and scampered out toward the alley. Brick 
emitted a yell of surprise. 


“You 


TRUTTING with a confident swagger about the chicken 

yard, the cock of the roost paused to stretch himself to his 
full height. Oh, what a rooster was he! Always a blue- 
ribbon winner at the poultry shows, the consciousness of 
his own importance had been impressed time and again 
upon him. It is natural then that he had attempted to 
impress his importance upon the neighborhood at large by 
blasting the earliest morning air with unwelcome cock-a- 
doodle-doos. But who could complain to such a distin- 
guished personage as Elmer Sanderson for being disturbed 


of cackling ‘‘ Bloody 
murders!” <A few 
skated around the en- 
closure like small airplanes with wings spread, trying to take 
off from the ground. And all shied away from the now 
peacefully reposing bomb. 

““Now you’ve done it!” charged Pepper. 

“Go and get it!” directed the successful punter. 

‘“ Not on your life!”’ rejoined Pepper, beating a retreat. 
“You kicked it!” 

Just then the back door of the Sanderson house banged, 
and a fuzzy-haired, stubby man came running out. He took 
one look at the various degrees of hysterics his chickens were 
in and then he went into hysterics himself. There was no 
escape. It was up to Stuffy and Pepper and Brick to face 
the music . if you could call it music. 

“See here! What do you fellows mean?” he bellowed. 

“Gee, we're in for it now,” Brick confided to Stuffy in a 
low tone. ‘‘Oh, boy—he’s so mad you can almost see sparks 
jumping from his eyes!” 

“What do youmean . . . I say?” bellowed Mr. Sanderson 
again, picking up his dazed rooster who thought the sky had 
fallen on its head. 


““My—my foot slipped,’’ apologized Stuffy. ‘Honest, Mr. 


Sanderson I didn’t think I could kick that far.” 

“You didn’t, eh? You did it on purpose! I know you 
boys! I'll bring a suit against you, that’s what I'll do. A 
suit ” 








6 


You can’t we’re minors,” advised Pepper. 

“Then [ll bring it against your parents,” retorted the 
enraged chicken fancier. ‘The idea—scaring my hens this 
way—chances are they won’t lay any eggs now for several 
weeks, ” 

“If you’ll pardon me,” suggested Brick, soberly, “I should 
think it’ud work just the opposite. Maybe it’ll scare eggs out 
of ’em!” 

“Don’t get fresh, young man!” snapped the poultry-raiser. 
““Vou’ve just about killed this blue-ribbon rooster. The ball 
must have struck him full force!” 

“He walked right under it,” explained Pepper. ‘I saw him. 
He was stretching his wings and not paying any attention to 
what was going on around. If he’d only been looking e 

““My chickens aren’t obliged to dodge footballs!” 
Mr. Sanderson. ‘They’re minding their own business in their 
If you boys had been minding your own business 


roared 


own yard. 
this wouldn’t have happened.” 

Mr. Sanderson set the rooster down, still a bit unsteady 
on its legs and acting as if the world was looping the loop. 
The sympathizing hens gathered around to offer what en- 
couragement they could. 

“T don’t think any of my poultry stock will ever be the 
same again,”’ said Mr. Sanderson, mournfully. 

Stuffy couldn’t resist a guarded wink at Pepper and 
Brick. 

““Well—how about our football?” he asked. 

“Your football!”’ fairly screamed the chicken fancier. 
“7?’s all right. No danger of it being damaged.” 

“Yes—but that’s not what I meant,” explained Stuffy, 
patiently. ‘Would you mind tossing it out to us, please?”’ 

“What!” 

If Mr. Sanderson had been a rooster he would have 
flapped his wings and raised his comb in a rage. As it 
was it seemed that the fuzzy hair stiffened right up on 
end. 

“You don’t think you’re going to get 
that football back, do you? Not after 
what’s happened?” 

“We certainly do,” replied Stuffy, 
quietly. ‘Your rooster’s all recovered 
now and the hens don’t look 
any the worse for wear 
except maybe they lost a few 

But they'll all 
It’s different with 

We can’t grow 

It’s ours, and 


pin feathers. 
grow back. 

the football. 
another one. 
we want it.” 


EPPER and Brick edged 
over to give Stuffy their 
moral support. Mr. Sanderson f 
stood a moment, looking down 
at the football, considering. 
“Tf I give you the ball will 
you boys agree to quit playing rf 
in that backyard?”’ he asked, : 
arbitrarily. 
“Tee, siz,” 
promptly. 
“Then you can’t have it.” 
“Would you agree to moving 
your chickens so that we could 
play in our backyard?” Stuffy countered. 
“No, of course not. But my chickens stay in my yard 
and your football doesn’t stay in yours!” 
““Well—we can see that it does from now on,” Stuffy com- 


said Stuffy, 


promised. ‘This’ll never happen again, Mr. Sanderson. 
Honest! Now that I know how far I can kick... I 
won’t kick that far any more. - At least .-. . not around 


here.” 

The chicken fancier hesitated. 

““How about you other fellows?” he asked. 

“Ho! Don’t worry about them,” chuckled Stuffy. “They 
never kicked that far in their lives and they’re not apt 
to!” 

Mr. Sanderson reluctantly picked up the football. He 
examined it curiously. 

“Hmmm? What kind of leather is this made from?”’ 
he inquired. 

“Pigskin,” informed Brick. 

*‘Hmmm!” said Mr. Sanderson again, lifting the ball over 
the wire fence to Stuffy. “I’m surprised that pigskin would 
stand such a kick as that. It must be very tough.”’ 

“Yes, it is,” said Stuffy. ‘“‘Thank you very much.” 

The three chums started to back away. 

‘“*Remember,” cautioned Mr. Sanderson, severely, “if that 
pigskin ever hits inside my chicken yard again I'll 
i'll well, I’ll kick it so far that you won’t ever see it 
after that!” 

“Td like to have you try it!” challenged Stuffy, interestedly. 

““Sssh, you bonehead! Don’t get him started on us again,” 
whispered Pepper. ‘‘Let’s beat it while the beating’s good!” 

Mr. Sanderson turned and went inside his chicken-coop, 
talking in a low voice to his pets. They followed him inside 
obediently, the rooster being the last one to enter, pausing to 
loék back arrogantly at the fast-retreating trio as much as to 


“You will, will you?” and then adding an “Er—er, 
er—er!”’ for good measure. 

The moment the boys were out of hearing, Pepper wheeled 
upon Stuffy with great enthusiasm. Slapping his chum upon 
the back, he exclaimed: 

“Say, that was some punt! 
five yards!” 

“Yeah, but she wasn’t any good,” replied Stuffy, sadly, 
“She went foul!” 

For this wise crack the former star-shortstop of the Milford 
High baseball team was tackled from both sides at once and 
borne heavily to earth, his nose being rubbed in the sod. 


say, 


She carried every bit of forty- 


OOTBALL practice for Milford High opened the last 
Monday in September and first call found the three, now 
Sophomores, pretty well in form as regarding individual work. 
The backyard training had proven its worth through rounding 
them into condition and all three were anxious to get the “‘feel”’ 
of actual football togs and the sensation of working out on the 


gridiron. 

It seemed mighty good to get into athletic harness again 
after the long layoff from spring baseball season, and there were 
many of the old faces on the football squad which had been 
Of course, 


familiar on the diamond some months earlier. 
















“}ou've just about killed this blue-ribbon rooster,” snapped the poultry-raiser 


there were fellows who were conspicuous for their absence, 
too fellows who would never appear under the colors 
of good old Milford again. Hoops Miller, for instance, than 
whom there was never a better all-around athlete, in the 
estimation of his school, had graduated and entered State 
College. Don Watkins also, whose feud with Pepper in 
particular and Stufly and Brick in general had caused so much 
trouble until differences were adjusted in that thrilling last- 
inning rally against Reedland—Don had played his last game 
for Milford. These two individuals would be missed as both 
had performed in Milford’s back field. 

But Jim Hemming, Merle Conway and Dub Eldred were on 
tap in addition to the former I'reshman infield trio, to try 
for berths on the football team so previous basebail 
devotees were fairly well represented among the candidates 
for gridiron honors. Dub Eldred was the only “illegitimate 
contestant,’’ according to Slim Mooney, the school wit. 

““Dub’s tried out for every school team from checkers to 
debating,”’ said Slim, ‘‘and the nearest he’s ever come to mak- 
ing any of them is in being appointed to massage the heads of 
the checker players after their strenuous mental exertions.” 

When Dub heard what Slim was saying about him he was 
reported to have made hot reply. 

“You tell Slim,” he instructed his informant, “‘to lay off 
me for awhile. I’m in earnest this time, and I’m out to make 
the football team this fall, or know the reason why. It’s my 
last year with Milford and folks have just got to take me 
serious! What I’ve tried out for in the past doesn’t count. 
Watch my smoke from now on!” 

If Dub’s spirit was to be taken as any criterion of the 
attitude that candidates were assuming toward going out for 
places on the football team, it could easily be argued that 
competition would be unusually keen and that an eleven would 
result of more than ordinary power and vim. Coach Delan 
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always enthused over such cenditions. He did not believe 
it was good for any fellow not to have competiticn in making 
a team and wherever possible, the coach would Phi 
that each individual was pitted against another who was 
capable of making the struggle interesting. It was through 
striving that the best abilities were brought out. 

And the biggest problem of the coach, or any coach for that 
matter, was to keep his players ‘“‘continually on their toes.” 
It was seldom indeed that Coach Dolan uttered a word of 
praise, feeling as he did that athletes became careless and 
indifferent the moment they were given to think their work 
satisfactory. Often the only way that Milford players could 
tell whether the coach was pleased with their efforts was to 
watch him closely for some tell-tale motion or gesture 
a movement which the coach would make involuntarily, 
On most occasions Coach Dolan justified his nickname, “Old 
Sphinx face.” 


HE first practice session was light and given over to 

passing the ball, starting, kicking, catching and working 
in squads of four. Coach Dolan, with his ability for weeding 
out players particularly weak in certain departments of a 
game, soon had some groups of fellows concentrating on pass- 
ing, others working hard at starting practice, and still others 
busy at kicking and punting. He 
called the session to an end, how- 
ever, before any of the fifty-three 
candidates had done enough to 
get tired. 

As Stuffy, Pepper and Brick left 
Brinkley field that night they were 
joined by Merle Conway and Jim 
Hemming who jogged back to the 
basement locker room of the High 
School with them. 

“Well, how do you think she 
looks for a good team this year?” 
Conway asked, by way of breaking 
in on conversation. 

“Can’t prove anything by me,” 
puffed Stuffy, “except that my 
wind is pretty short. You couldn't 
expect us to be very good judges 
anyway this being our first 
year out for the team.” 

“Oh, I don’t know as that 
should cut so much pie,” coun- 
tered Conway. ‘‘ You’ve played on 
the Seventh and Eighth Grade 
school teams and you know 
football material when you see it.” 

“T know we’ve got a light looking 
bunch of recruits,” opined Stuffy, 
“if that observation is worth any- 
thing. Beef Mellon is the only 
real heavyweight in the crowd!” 

“Right,” assented Conway, 
“and he’s a real player, too. A 
crackerjack center. They don't 
ever get past Beef’s two hundred 
and ten pounds. He could just 
about stop traffic on Main Street 
by bucking the automobiles. They 
might get around him, but they 
never would get over him or under him.” 

““Not unless they used balloon tires,” 
‘or submarine bodies. is 

“Smart guy!” grinned Hemming, with a wink at Conway. 

“He'll get over it,” prophesied the former Milford High 
catcher. ‘“‘And if he doesn’t, we'll take it out on him when 
scrimmage starts. 

“What are you fellows going to try out for?” asked Hem- 
ming, abruptly. 

The three chums jogged along for a good block, unanswer- 
ing. Each exchanged questioning glances with the others but 
no one volunteered a reply. Noticing this, Conway made 
haste to inquire: 

**°S’matter? Modest? Or do you figure you can keep 
what you’re trying out for a secret?” 

“No, it’s not that,” spoke up Stuffy, endeavoring to ex- 
plain. ‘Fact is we’ve been rather undecided. You see we'd 
all like to make the backfield!” 

“Oh, you would!” exclaimed Hemming, a bit rudely. 

‘““We certainly would!” retorted Brick, in spirit. 

“Well, that being the case, I should advise Mister Merle 
Conway to look to his laurels,” said Hemming, playfully. 
“Just because he was right half last season is no reason that 
he’s going to be this season especially if . . . ” 

‘No, it begins to look now as though I’ll be a ‘/eff’ hall, 
doesn’t it?” kidded Conway, laughing. ‘Gee, it would be 
great if we could all make the team. Five of that great old 
baseball outfit fighting it out for Milford on the gridiron this 
fall! Oh, boy! That’ud be too good to be true.” 

‘“‘That’s just the trouble,” lamented Stuffy, ‘‘and the worst 
is yet to come. We’ve dissension in our ranks. Pepper and 
Brick both want to be quarterback!” 

‘Now isn’t that too bad?” sung Hemming. “ Papa will have 

(Continued on page 30) 


grunted Pepper, 


October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


1 Pick My Football “Team 


By Bill Siegrist 


Former Amherst Guard and Tackle and Coach of Polytechnic 


OOTBALL to-day, is a game of brains and speed with 

brawn and bull-headed strength taking a secondary 

place. Weight and strength count, of course, but 

they do not count as much as quick thinking, and the 
coordination of swiftly moving muscles. There is no other 
game in this day and age in which a boy gets as fine a training 
in the fundamentals of life as he does in football. 

By that I mean that a fellow who plays clean and fair foot- 
ball gets something out of the game that will stand by him all 
his days. I know that I and that every other one of my 
hundreds of friends who played football got something more 
than just pleasure and exercise out of it. There is no other 
game where a man has to line up face to face with his opponent 
and look him squarely in the eyes with the realization that he 
has to engage that man in a friendly fight; has to beat him; 
outwit him; defeat him and never once lose his temper in 
the combat or hold any grudge afterward. If the game teaches 
nothing else it makes a fellow overcome cowardice and the 
fear of combat, for no man who has a streak of yellow in him 
can last in the game very long. 

I know that the training that enabled me to look a man in 
the eyes and overcome any fear I had, stood me in well. 
Almost direct from the football field, I was called into service 
in the World War. My football experience helped me as 
much as anything else in getting my commission as a Lieuten- 
ant, and the training I had in overcoming fear qualified me for 
my work in the trenches, which was about the hardest and 
most unpleasant a man could have up there in the front line 
with an infantry regiment. 

We had a reputation for the raids we made, and in two 
months I led thirty-five night raids on the German trenches. 
Aman can’t know that such a word as fear is in the dictionary, 
when he has to do that kind of work and I feel certain that 
ifI had not learned to overcome my fears in football I 
would never have come through that big game of life or death 
on the other side. 

Of course, all you fellows who are learning to play football 
now are not going to be called upon to use your experience 
in quite the same way that I used mine. I hope none of you 
ever are. But whether it is war or peace, the man who can 
stand up to his opponent, look him squarely in the eyes and 
fight a clean, fair fight is the man who is going to have the best 
chance of coming through life with high honors. 

If I could look over all of you fellows who read this article 
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and have football aspirations, I would not grab the fellows who 
had the snappiest football togs, or those who swaggered around 
the field telling others how long they had played, or what 
tough eggs they were, or what expensive schools they had 
attended. Not at all. I would look first for the fellows with 
clear eyes; eyes that would tell me that behind them was a 
sense of honor; that would make them go to bed at nine o’clock 
if I told them to do it; a sense of honor that would make them 
ashamed of themselves if they did not put their very utmost 
into carrying out my every wish. I would pick them from 
“prep” school or high school; it would make no difference 
which they attended, and those fellows would be my first team 
squad. I would put the swaggerers, and the natty dressers, 
and the tough eggs on the scrub team, and I wouldn’t givea 
whoop how much football experience they had had, I would 
simply wipe up the field with them in a few weeks’ fime. Let 
us suppose I could take my pick of you fellows. Let us sup- 
pose that I have eleven of you on a first team squad. We'll 
go through a day’s practice just for the fun of it. 

IRST of all, I want you in bed at ten o’clock at the latest, 

with nothing on your mind to keep you awake; _no lessons 
unfinished nor fears of a flunk staring you in the face tomorrow. 
I want the little old alarm clocks set for seven A. M. That 
will give you nine hours’ sleep. You'll need it to put in a day 
with me. I want you to eat good breakfasts, all you want of 
cereal, eggs, meat, wholesome food. Nothing doing on the 
coffee. Easy on the sugar and sweet buns and such things. 

No thoughts of football yet. 

There’s school work to be done; six hours of it in which your 
brain will have all it can do without thinking football. Lunch 
next. Plenty of milk; alittle meat if you want it; fruit, bread 
and butter, but not much of any of it. You can’t work or 
play with a full stomach. I'll give you a whale of a square 
meal after practice. 

Use all your study periods, not for football, but for good 
honest boning so that you will not have a lot to do at night 
that will keep you up late. Study hard! The school authori- 
ties will not let me keep you on the squad if you fall behind 
in the school work. And I don’t want you there. If you 
shirk in class you'll shirk on the field too. 

Two-thirty or three o’clock close the books, for- 
get the lessons, and the flunks if you had any 
and begin to think football. All down to the 
locker-room and get into your togs. I'll give you 
ten minutes. All out on the field. Line up for 
a couple of fifty-yard sprints. That’s it, down on 
your fingers and toes in the same position you 
would take at the beginning of a play. On your 
marks! Get set! Go! I’m watching all of you 
every minute. I’m looking for the fellows who 
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get away swiftly and move like greased lightning. They are 
going to be my back field and ends. The heavier and slower 
fellows (but you can’t any of you be very slow) are going into 
the line. All right. I have a pretty good idea of most of 
you already. 

Here, you with the red hair. And Hefty over there. Hefty 
will be center. I’m going to try you at quarter for a while. 
Go over there and let Hefty snap the ball back to you a few 
times. Look, Hefty, this way. Stand with your right leg 
back of your left about two feet, that’s it. Wrap your 
hands‘around one end of the ball and snap it back between 
your legs into Red’s hands, landing it there every time 
in the same position so there is no chance for him to fumble. 
Remember, you make the first move in every play and a heap 
depends upon the care and accuracy with which you get the 
ball back into Red’s hands. He must receive it in such a posi- 
tion that he can turn left or right and pass it immediately to 
the man who is to take it. Fine. Practice that for the next 
half hour. 

You with the long legs, I’ll try you at fullback, you look as 
if you could punt a little. That fellow in the line there looks 
as if he might be able to boot the leather with practice also, 
Take these balls and try kicking. No, nota drop kick. That 
will come later. Punt it, flatten out your foot more. Swing 
your leg all the way from the hip. Better. 

You two fellows who won the last two sprints, go down with 
these punts. I'll try you both at ends. Your job is to start 
the moment the ball is kicked and move so fast that you are on 
the spot where the ball drops the moment it hits the ground. 
Getting down under punts is one of a dozen important things 
you will have to learn to do. 

I’ll give you some tackling practice later and still later some 
instructions in catching and handling forward passes. I'll 
teach you some of the strategy of the job of playing end; how 
to fool the opposing team into thinking a forward pass is going 
to be made to you when it is really going to the other end; 
how to hang back or slip away out toward the side of the field 
when the opposing team isn’t looking and grab off a forward 
pass, or how to get through the enemies’ defense and break 
up their wrial game. 

Ends are mighty important men on a football team, they 
have to be fast. quick thinkers and they have to be able to 
outguess their opponents and get on to a play almost before it 
starts. And with all this, they must cover their opponent, the 
end on the other team, and they must keep their eyes on the 
opposing tackle and the half back on their side of the iine. 
But as soon as you fellows get to know your job you will find 
that you do all these things almost instinctively. 

You two fellows, over there, the one with the light hair 
and that other chap next him. Ever do any track team 
work? Yes. I thought so. Both of you get away fast. I'll 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Silent Scot's Long Shot 


By 


IVIL War raged in the Land of the Free. In the 

little town of Buffalo John Tipton held sway in the 

name of North Carolina. Ten miles distant, in 

Jonesborough, sat David Campbell, Judge, ap- 
pointed by John Sevier, the Governor of Frankland. Thus, 
the Men by the Western Waters had two law courts, two 
gaols, two sheriffs, besides one governor west and another 
east of the mountains and ditto as to legislative assembly and 
senate. 

It happened frequently that the rival sheriffs met as they 
pursued their duties, and whenever they met they fought out 
the immediate issue with their fists. Sheriff Burke of Frank- 
land was a more powerful man physically than his opponent. 
He generally succeeded in taking prisoners away from Tipton’s 
sheriff and fetching them home not much the worse for the 
encounter. Franklanders would go down on Tipton’s gaol 
and set free the captives who had been imprisoned solely 
because they were loyal to the new State. In gangs, Tip 
ton’s men raided Campbell’s court-room and carried off the 
And, in gangs, Franklanders raided Tipton’s court 
and carried off his records. 

One day in early spring when the weather was still cold and 
the winds high, the first of several very serious incidents hap 


records. 


pened. ‘Tipton sent a gang of his roughest men into Jones- 
borough to arrest Duncan MacPhail, who was new land 
agent for Frankland. To make the 


matter as humiliating and as serious as 
possible for Duncan, and as painful for 
his family, the charge of theft as well 


as the usual “defying the laws and 
Government of the sovereign State of 
North Carolina” was laid against him. 


This was a very mean move on Tipton’s 
part; and his spleen at Andy for having 
stampeded the Frankland convention to 
Sevier was the cause of it. 

He chose a critical time for his petty 
revenge. The Indians, 
men again in civil strife, had dug up the 
buried hatchet and taken the war-path; 
and the outlying settlements of Greene 
county had called on Sevier for help. 
Sevier had taken a force with him and 
had left Duncan MacPhail in charge of 
the defenses of Jonesborough and its 
environs. When Indians began to make 
raids, there was no knowing how far the 
menace would spread. The Cherokees 
of Telliko might remain faithful to the 
treaty; and then they might not. If 
they decided to fight, they were quite 
likely to come down on the settlements 
about The fact that 
Sevier and a part of Frankland’s militia 
were so far might, in short, be 
reason enough for their taking the war- 
path. So Duncan’s presence, and vigi- 
lance, were important for the safety of 
Jonesborough. Tipton understood this 
as well as any man. 

Yet on this particular chill, windy day, 
he rode into Jonesborough with fifty 
men and arrested Duncan, who was just 
about to leave the land office and go home. 


seeing white 





Jonesborough. 


away 


Duncan was alone except for the Scalpin’ 
Scot and Old Gne-Eye, who had dropped 
in forachat. He had sent out Andy and 
Tuleko in different directions to look for 
“Indian signs.” 

When Tipton entered, Old Tom was 
ministering to Duncan’s pride by com- 
menting in high terms on the extraordi 
nary growth of the Scalpin’ Scot. It was 
true that Rob Roy were less chubby and 
much taller than when Tom had first 
seen them. 

*“An’ me bouncin’ along 
end with Andy an’ Tuleko, 
pullin’ me atwixt 


at a rope’s 
the grand lads, the hearty lads, 
‘em,” he went on in proud reminiscence. 
‘An’ there was the Scalpin’ Scot sittin’ on the doorstep! 
Two as pretty lads as ever I saw. An’ look at ’em now, the 
beauties! Lock at ’em, Duncan—the pretty, tall lads! 
Strikin’ near twelve o’clock on the dial of the years.” 
“Ye’re almost talkin’ poetry about my braw laddies,” 
said Duncan in a satisfied tone. “But ’tis not for me to say 
ye could have a better subject.” 


At that moment Tipton and some of his men burst in 
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and seized Duncan, while two others nailed a bulletin on 
the outside of the door. The bulletin, among other insults, 
called Duncan MacPhail a thief. 

“Oh ye vile scum!” roared Old Shark, standing on the step 
and shaking his fist after Tipton and his gang. The twins said 
nothing. They had something to do; and, true to their natures, 
they went about it swiftly. In a trice they had ripped the 
affronting bulletin from the door and torn it to shreds. 

‘Tom, we'll be off home to tell Mother,” 

“Ye'd best go see to the army, Tom,” 


said Rob. 

The 
in time of war. 
In the hunting season they called the same men “the boys.”’ 
And when they saw the boys and the army going to the 
Legislative Assembly hall they would say the 
gentlemen o’ the government.”” Mounting their ponies now, 
Rob Roy galloped for 


said Roy. 
Scalpin’ Scot always spoke of “the army” 


“there go 
home. 


OM had not gone far when he met Tuleko. The Runner’s 
eyes darted black lightning when he heard that Duncan was 

on his way to gaol. But he said nothing, only nodded briefly, 
when the Admiral advised him to catch up with the twins and 
see them safely home. Old One-Eye limped on and met Andy. 
*“*Tis well ye sent Runner after Rob Roy,” Andy spoke 
quietly, though his face was white and his eyes burning. 
“For I’ve seen Indians in the hills yonder an’ I’m no’ likin’ 


of the door 


Others nailed a bulletin on the outside 
their actions. An’ wi’ my father gone ’tis my duty to take 
his place. I'll ask the boys if they don’t think it best some o’ 
us should ride into the hills an’ make the savages show us if 
they mean war, or if ’tis only huntin’ they’re bent on.” 

Following this plan Silent Scot and twenty others were 
presently several miles back in the hills parleying with a party 
of Indians. Perhaps the redskins had meant mischief when 
they set out that morning, for they were all very young men; 
and the very young men of the tribes thirsted for distinction 
and for recognition from the older warriors. 


However that may be, the resolute but friendly demeanor 
of Silent Scot and his followers had its effect and the party 
ended in a feast round the camp-fire. As the moon rose, red 
men and white men turned in opposite directions homeward, 
It was because Silent Scot was occupied with this business 
that he knew nothing of Tuleko’s movements between the 
sunset of that day and the dawn of the next. 

“Ye didn’t come wi’ Rob Roy at all. Where were ye?” 
Andy asked, waking as Tuleko entered in the first dim gray 
light. a 

‘Rob Roy him get home safe. Him man now. No needs 
Tuleko. Thee no here. Duncan go. No meat. Tuleko 
kill two deer.” He threw himself down and fell asleep. 
What he had said was perfectly true; but it was not the whole 
truth. Tuleko now both understood and spoke English 
clearly though he would never acquire the white man’s diction, 
He could have told Andy much more in either English or 
Delaware had he chosen. As it was Silent Scot only began to 
have a vague suspicion about the Runner’s activities during the 
past night when Sevier and a handful of his men, outriding the 
rest, came up shouting boisterously with Duncan in their 
midst. 

‘“*Father!”’ Andy shouted, crimson with excitement. 
did ye get out o’ gaol?” 


“‘ How 


““T was never in it,” Duncan answered with a laugh. “Be 
quiet now while I tell ye about it.” 
He dismounted, threw his reins to Tuleko, 
anc stood, telling his tale, with his arm 
about his wife’s waist and Rob Roy 
clinging to his jerkin. “’Twas this way. 
Ye see, John Tipton wanted everybody 
to know/about him takin’ that thievin’ 
rascal, Duncan MacPhail, to gaol. So 
what does John do but ride me hither an’ 
yon up an’ down the trails to the door 
o’ one homestead after another. An’, wi’ 
all that, ’tis past ten o’clock when'we come 
to Buffalo. An’ what do we find there? 
Fire! Ay! ay! <A fire right enough. 
Somehow the gaol’s caught afire an’ ’tis 
near burned to ashes. Oh, ay! Then 
somebody asks John where his two boys, 
Fred an’ Bill, have got to, for they went 
out into the clearin’ to fetch wood an’ 
they haven't come back. An’ in the 
excitement I got off—for I was watchin’ 
my chance, ye see—an’ along a piece 0’ 
the way I run into Nolichucky Jack 
comin’ home. Down in Buffalo they fear 
’tis Indians fired the gaol an’ carried off 
the two youngest Tiptons.”’ 

“If that’s so, boys,” said Sevier, 
“we'll have to forget our differences and 
join with Tipton and help him get his 
boys back.” 

‘‘Sure enough,” Burke agreed, speak- 
ing for the rest as well as for himself. 

“Yes. We don’t make war on children 
in Frankland,” said Mrs. Sevier. She 
and the smaller Seviers had been staying 
at the MacPhail’s while Jack was on the 
frontier, leaving Sevier’s place in the care 
of their trusted servants. Sevier called 
his two elder sons, who arrived now with 
the rest of ‘the army,’’ as Rob Roy would 
say; and told them to go to the home- 
stead. see how things were there, and 
report to him later. 

“I’m goin’ to eat up every chunk of 
Duncan’s deer meat and sleep twelve 
hours on his kitchen floor,”’ Sevier said. 
He strode indoors, laughing. 

“Where are ye goin’, Runner?” Andy 
demanded. Tuleko had jumped on 
Ahyuni’s back. 

“Tuleko go wit’ Jack boys. Mebbe 
shoot some more deer. Need plenty meat.” 

“Oh, ay. That’s a good idea,” Silent Scot-.agreed. He 
went indoors to help his mother and Mrs. Sevier set out food 
for Jack and his men. 

Nolichucky Jack had his feed of deer meat but not the 
comfortable, long nap he coveted. It was still fairly early in 
the afternoon when Ahyuni with Tuleko on his back streaked 
into the yard out of a cloud of yellow dust like a lightning 
flash from a low-hung sulphurous sky. The Runner bore 
news that was as soothing as the application of flame to 
gun-powder. Feeling, no doubt, that his Welsh Quaker 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


English was inadequate for the story, as well as un- 
suited to the state of his emotions, the Runner told 
his tale to Silent Scot in Delaware. 

“When we came to the trail that runs from the 
road to Jack’s place, we met John Tipton with many 
men. All Jack’s servants and his horses were with 


them. Tipton had taken them. James Sevier asked 
him, ‘Did you enter my father’s house?’ James was 
very angry. Tipton mocked at him and said that he 
had walked all through the house and that there was 
not acabin on Sevier’s land which he had not entered 
except the cabin where once Jimmy Breed lived. ‘I 
did not go in there,’ he said, ‘only 
because it once smelled of skunks, and 
it might be bad luck for me to go in; 
because where skunks-once were, there 
they like to go again.’ Then James 
Sevier was furious and he said very 
bold things to Tipton, who is, himself, a mean and cowardly 
skunk. Tipton seized James Sevier and his brother and tied 
their hands behind them. Then he said to me, ‘You dirty 
redskin, you ae 

“What!” Andy shouted angrily. ‘“‘He called you that?” 
Tuleko nodded and went on unmoved. 

“He said, ‘You go back to John Sevier and tell him that I 
have taken his sons and his servants and his horses. Tell him 
that if he does not come and submit himself to me and humbly 
give up newstate’ ”—Tuleko threw that word in, in English— 
“J will hang his sons as rebels and I will keep all his horses.’ 
Silent, do you know who was with Tipton? Jimmy Breed. 
Now you tell Jack.” Tuleko ran his thumb softly along the 
edge of his tomahawk, then started for the wocd-shed where 
the whetstone was kept. 

Andy rushed indoors and shook Sevier awake by the shoul- 
der. “Wake up, Jack, wake up! ‘Tis terrible news we’ve 
got!” 

Sevier was on his feet in aninstant. Andy’s news threw him 
into such a fury that, for several moments, he could not speak. 

“Go tell Bonnie Kate,” he said last, huskily; and went 
out. 

“Where are you goin’, Jack?” Andy cried, running after 
him. 

“To get my sons!’ 

In a few words Sevier informed his men of Tipton’s ‘atest 
villainy. 

“ An’ ye were sayin’ only a few hours ago how we must help 
save Tipton’s lads if the Indians had got them!”’ Duncan 
exclaimed. 

“We'll all go with you, Jack,” one man after another 
shouted. 

They would start in an hour. Meanwhile they must 
replenish their stock of ammunition. Every man of old 
Watauga was determined to have his part in the rescue of 
Nolichucky Jack’s boys. The settlement was safe, so far as 
Indians were concerned; so they were all going. The first 
warrior to arrive at the rendezvous at a point on the main road 
just outside Jonesborough was Admiral Tom Shark. Swing- 
ing his cutlass, he limped along shouting cncouragement to 
two strong old nags that were dragging a low cart. On the 
cart was a small cannon. The cannon was a souvenir of 
King’s Mountain. It had belonged to Ferguson’s army. 
Some of the Wataugans had lugged it home, with a few cannon- 
balls, and set it up in Old One-Eye’s smithy. It was an 
exhibit pointed to with local pride. Tom had never allowed 
it to rust. He often said that, like his cutlass, it reminded 
him of the glorious days when he was “King o’ the Seas.” 

“More sail, there, my hearties!’’ he yelled, and prodded the 
nags with his cane. 





’ 
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RESENTLY the Renz and LaRoche families came up. 

In these two old men, German and French, the cannon 
woke a thrill. It brought back to them also youthful scenes 
where they had fought for loyalties and causes almost forgotten 
now. 

“We can nevaire take heem wiz onles two ’orse,” said 
LaRoche. 

“Nein,” Renz agreed. ‘Mein house and yours is nearest 
—” He did not wait to explain but despatched his sons at 
once for six of his own work horses and six of LaRoche’s. 
Ina short while the Renz boys were back again with the horses 
in harness and a large coil of heavy rope. By the time the 
army arrived, the Renz and LaRoche boys had seven span of 
horses harnessed after a fashion to the gun carriage. The 
horses were strong and took the trail at a gallop. 

“Fare’ee well, pretty lads!’”’ Old Tom bellowed. He was 
seated in the cart on a pile of cannon balls leaning back 
against the body of the cannon, to which he clung tenaciously 
to avoid being pitched out as the vehicle plunged and rocked 
over the rough trail. 

“We'll use that cannon if Tipton forces us to it,” Sevier 
said. He led his men straight to Tipton’s place on the out- 
skirts of Buffalo. They surrounded the house, screening them- 
selves behind trees. Then they set the old British cannon in 
4 good position, its nose pointed at the house. 

“Where’s Tuleko?” Andy inquired as they waited for Tip- 
ton’s answer to the message Sevier had sent by one of the 
LaRoche boys. The Runner had been at the rendezvous 
with him and for a few miles they had ridden side by side, 
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“ Tis the longest shot I’ve ever tried 
for,” he muttered, “‘An’ I daren’t 
miss it, for Runner’s sake” ' 


then Tuleko had dropped be- 
hind. Andy had ridden on; 
never doubting that Tuleko was 
at his heels.. 


Axor was puzzled. It was 

certainly most unlike Tuleko 
to be late fora war! The fear 
crossed his mind that the Runner 
might be conducting a private 
campaign of his own somewhere. 
There was a rumor now that an 
Indian had actually been seen 
coming from the direction of 
the gaol in Buffalo at the time 
of the fire. So the Widow 
Brown, who kept an inn near 
Jonesborough, had told Sheriff 
Burke when he stopped there to give her the news about 
Sevier’s sons on his way to the meeting-place. Who was that 
Indian? Well, Silent Scot began to have his doubts! He kept 
an anxious eye out for Tuleko. 

‘“He’s a wonderfu’ scout an’ a gran’ friend, is the Runner. 
But he’s a redskin after a’ painted from the inside, where it 
won’t wash out,” he mused, with troubled brow. 

There were others than Andy who were anxious that day. 
Men on both sides knew that no condition had yet arisen in 
Tennessee so perilous as this encounter between two groups of 
white men. Tipton’s friends, like Sevier’s, were urging peace 
upon their leader. But Tipton’s jealousy and hatred of 
Sevier had put him beyond the bounds of reason: and Sevier’s 
only answer to his counsellors was: 

“Where are my boys?” 

For several hours nothing happened but an exchange of 
messages. Duncan acted as Sevier’s emissary, and a lawyer 
named Watkins filled that office for Tipton. They met mid- 
way and conferred in somewhat this fashion: 

“This is a bad business, Mr. Watkins, an’ it must not come 
to shootin’. Ye’ll agree to that,” Duncan would say. 

“Tt must not, Mr. MacPhail,’’ Watkins would answer. 
“What do you advise?” 

“Can ye no induce Colonel Tipton to let the boys go, Mr. 


Watkins? I could guarantee ye that we’d start for home wi’ 
them.” 
“No. Colonel Tipton won’t let them go while Governor 


Sevier has that cannon trained on his door. But if you can 
get the Governor of Frankland to go home, Mr. MacPhail, 
I'll pledge my honor to bring his boys to him safe an’ 
sound.” 

Now, ordinarily, nothing would have induced Watkins or 
any Tipton man to give Sevier the title of “‘Governor” nor 
to acknowledge the existence of a State named “ Frankland.” 
Nor would Duncan have referred to North Carolina’s repre- 
sentative at any other time as “Colonel” Tipton. John 
Tipton was called various names by good Franklanders, but 
never anything so mild as ‘“ Colonel.” 

“I’m afraid the Governor won’t go wi’out the boys, Mr. 
Watkins. He’s hot an’ angry, ey see. An’ ’tis a fact I’m not 
tellin’ ye the message precisely as he gave it to me.” 

‘“*T quite understand, Mr. MacPhail. And I may say, as a 
lawyer and therefore careful about language, that I am not 
giving you Colonel Tipton’s message verbatim.” 

‘An’ what’s that—verbatim?” Duncan inquired interest- 
edly. 

““Word for word. It is Latin.’ 

“Latin, is it? Well, well! The pastor, he’s a great man 
for Latin. Have ye ever talked Latin wi’ him, Mr. Watkins? 
For he’s often sayin’ how he’d like a friend again to chat wi’ 
in Latin.” 

“T have not had that privilege yet, Mr. MacPhail; but I 
hope for it. Truly, it is only a folly to be fighting when a man 
might be improving his mind. And it is very disconcerting 
to be a lawyer by the book, so to speak, in a country where 


’ 






gunpowder is the sovereign power of the state, and the key to 
the constitution is a tomahawk.” 

“Ay, ay! ye’re right, Mr. Watkins.” 

HEN Tipton’s voice, roaring from among the trees, would 
break across this pleasant converse with: 

“Tell him I'll hang them. That takes few words.” And 
Sevier would shout, 

“What are you gabbing about? Tell him I’ll blow his 
house to small dust. That’s soon said.” 

And Duncan, wagging his head solemnly, would say, 

“‘T hope ye won’t repeat that, Mr. Watkins.” 

“Indeed, no, Mr. MacPhail. And if you overheard any 
irritated remark of Colonel Tipton’s—” 

“T’ll forget it, Mr. Watkins, afore I’ve gone ten paces from 
this spot.” 

Then they would salute each other formally and return to 
their respective chiefs, and tell them whatever seemed best 
for the purpose of keeping them from action. Both ambassa- 
dors agreed that Tipton and Sevier must surely cool off before 
long, at least enough to listen to reason. The whole point 
now was to prevent them from doing anything. It was due to 
this suave and wily pair that not a rifle was fired, though the 
siege lasted for many hours. Only the cannon went off; 
and the old pirate was responsible for that. Old One-Eye’s 
impatience broke bounds at last. He stamped across the 
clearing and yelled in that mighty voice of his, that if Tipton 
did not let the boys go at once, he, Admiral Tom Shark, late 
of the Spanish Main, would fire the cannon with his own 
hand. 

Tipton, believing this to be a message from Sevier, responded 
by bringing out the two boys with halters round their necks. 
Old Tom limped back and touched off the cannon. Duncan 
had just time to seize the horses’ heads and swing them 
round so that the cart swung to—and the shot went wild. 
But Tipton had received all the impetus he needed to make 
him commit the crime from which his followers had thus far 
held him back. 

He dragged Sevier’s two sons out under a tree, placed his 
armed men between them and Sevier’s force, and ordered 
Jimmy Breed to hang the boys there and then in full view of 
their frenzied father. But at that moment there was an 
unlooked for diversion. Tuleko, on Ahyuni, dashed from the 
woods, leading a horse on which sat Tipton’s two boys roped 
securely to the saddle. The Runner drew rein sharply, swung 
round and elevated his tomahawk over the heads of the 
Tipton boys. 

“Shoot that: Indian!” Tipton roared. ‘No, don’t!” he 
countermanded; for Tuleko had whirled to the other side of 
them so that the boys were in the direct line of fire. “‘ Fools!” 
He himself caught the rope out of Jimmy Breed’s hands. The 
battle was at a deadlock again; but‘now Watkins had a better 
chance of making Tipton listen to reason. After another 
parley between himself and Duncan the war ended. Tipton’s 

(Concluded oa page 23) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Jim Morse in Australia 


PART II 


ERILOUS though the situation appeared, for it 
would seem an impossible thing to stem such a wild 
rush, there was none of the little party that had 
not been in as tight a place, in positions almost 

identical. They had not landed unprepared. 

The charging, bellowing myalls, knowing they had their 
white intruders between them and the water, encumbered by 
heavy brush, where they would be at a disadvantage, accu- 
rately surmising that they could not be in great force, swung 
bundles of spears above their woolly heads, brandished wooden 
swords outside their wooden shields and howled in a savage 
blend of hate and anticipation. Here was the chance to obtain 
the greatest of all delicacies—/algoro—human flesh. It was 
probable that they knew that there were men of their own 
color with the whites. White /a/goro was not in favor, was, 
in fact, nauseating to their palates; nevertheless they would 
eat the fat about the white men’s kidneys and thereby acquire 
strength and wisdom. As for the black men with them, whom 
they had smelled out, they would make of them a quick victory 
and a great feast. 

These rash men had come into their country, had spied upon 
them, had crossed the district boundaries of the Queensland 


Native Mounted Police. There would be little danger of 
reprisal. The cannibal lust maddened them and they leaped 


forward in expected triumph. Only a miracle could stay that 
frenzied onset. 

The miracle happened. 
greater than they had ever seen before. 

The brush, the earth, the boles of the trees, their boughs, 
the very sky, was filled with dazzling radiance, with a white 
glare that blinded them, that stopped them as effectively as 
if they had suddenly come upon a wall thrusting itself between 
them and their victims; changing their yells of bloodthirsty 
triumph to cries of terror as they flung themselves to the 
ground, prostrate before the manifestation. 

Wizardry to them—and to Jim Morse—who had set off the 
magnesium ribbon he carried in the pocket of his white coat 
in a tin box against the possibility of such an emergency— 
merely parlor magic, but magic charged with the mystery of 


Magic—white man’s magic— 





the unknown. 

It winked out into blackness which was immediately pierced 
by two beams that stabbed the obscurity like twin spears of 
light, playing upon the naked figures while they retreated to 
the water, switching off the electric torches as soon as 
they were down the slope and close to the boat which 
they entered as silently as possible, Jim calling softly to 
the Admiral to keep quiet, a request which that wise 
and ancient bird condescended to comply with as they 
‘pushed softly off and paddled up the stream, to search 
in the darkness for another camp. This they found 
around a bend, though the change to 
white water and the closing in of the 
banks warned them that they had come 
close to the limit of their boat trip. 
Beyond Herbert Vale the river flowed in 
a gorge where the precipitous 
walls, thick with a tangle of 
trees and vines, made landing 
hard and progress ashore im- 
possible. Three or five miles 
above the abandoned cattle run 
there high falls that 
blocked the river and, portage 
being impossible, they would 
have to leave the boat and 
take to the wilderness. 

They knew pretty well what 
ahead. Scrub, then the 
foothills with the commence- 
ment of the forest jungle and, 
beyond the ridges, a_ vast 
tableland, largely desert, or 
vast expanses of spinifex grass 
where the ant armies moved 
and the grasshoppers bred and 
gathered for their devastating 
invasion of men-made harvests; 
a land of leafless, shadeless 
trees, of mirage, of mystery— 
unknown. Somewhere _ there 
they must find trace of Lang- 
ley. 





were 


Was 





By J. Allan Dunn 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 





Begin the Story Here 


Captain Burr and Jim Morse, resting at Sydney 
after a voyage in the Manuwai, are asked by Pro- 
fessor Langley to journey to the interior in search 
of his brother, who went up country, back of Herbert 
River, five months before on a quest for opals and 
has not been heard from. An agreement is made 
and the Captain, Jim, the Admiral, their parrot, 
and their Kanaka crew travel by the Manuwai to 
Hinchinbrook, where they leave the vessel and go 
by whaleboat up the river. Forty miles from its 
mouth they come upon a campfire surrounded by 
blacks feasting on giant snakes. The Admiral 
betrays the presence of the strangers, and the blacks 
charge toward them. 








some clew of the white man’s passing, perhaps only to dis- 
cover that they were too late. 

There would be many dangers besides the savagery of these 
natives, living in the Stone Age. It would be hard if they 
could not outwit such primitives, as they had just done. 
But such displays of magic implanted a fear that precluded 
friendship. Without doubt the word would pass swiftly of 
these white men who could turn dark night into light more 
brilliant and more blinding than the sun. Such reports would 
engender an awe and respect that must be maintained and yet 
blent with such overtures of friendship or protection as would 
furnish them the information they sought. 

Nature would be their greatest enemy with salt lakes and 
bitter waters, with sand-storms and the dreaded sand blight 
that attacked the eyes and often resulted in blindness. There 
was the barcoo-rot that made an ulcer out of every scratch. 
A wild land, peopled by cannibals and set with traps for the 
undoing of the adventurer. 


ET out of it had come the rumors of white men who had 

dared to pass its threshold, tales of silicious hills raised 
by geysers that had ceased to spout ages ago, where the 
sinter was stuffed with gold like a wedding cake is stuffed with 
plums; of wonderful opal desposits to be found in nodules of 
ironstone in the middle of a territory of ancient lava flows, 
where there were bottomless water-holes. Opal, too, that hung 
in stalactitic masses in - , 
caves held sacred by 
the blacks where there 
were pictographs on sl 
the walls and fearful 
rites were performed. 























It was the rumors of such riches that had tempted Langley 
to make a bold bid for fortune in a region as dead as the 
moon and—save for the water pits—as dry. 

There was another legend—a rumor—a traveler’s tale, 
corroborating the stories told persistently by the blacks, 
that there dwelled Bunyip, the devil-monster with a hundred 
eyes and a hundred ears, who could look and listen simultane- 
ously in all quarters of the compass, whose claws were sharp 
as knives and frightfully long, whose teeth were great tusks 
that gnashed together like falling rocks and who could run 
so fast on webbed feet that none could escape. Some tribes 
called this being Yamina and some Kvingan. None denied 
its existence and all asserted that it lived in the water from 
which it would arise on moonlight nights, its hundred eyes 
luminous and its hundred ears, bristling with long hairs, erect, 
its frightful, slimy lips curled back and its tushes gleaming 
while great nostrils sniffed the air for scent of man. 

To this being sacrifices were made in propitiation and hope 
of staying its appetite. Captain Burr, case-hardened against 
such stories, paid scant attention to the yarn. He was too 
well used to the myths of Melanesia and Polynesia, the folk 
tales of sea-beasts, of shark-gods and the like to attach any 
importance tothem. He was more interested in the possibility 
of precious stones and of gold or platinum. 

In this land where strange creatures belonging to past 
geologic epochs still persisted, with fish that were the same as 
the fossils found in the ancient sandstone, where bird and beast 
were strangely mingled and furnished links of evolution; this 
territory, into which they were bound, of Archean and Plu- 
tonic rocks backed by Mesozoic beds; anything might be 
found. Diamonds, sapphires, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, 
topazes, opals and garnets had already been discovered 
throughout the land where the aboriginal race was so ancient 
that it held no traditions of its origin. Burr had no especial 
desire to get rich. To be beyond the reach of want he es- 
teemed a good thing, but he did not want great wealth. It had’ 
its powers both of good and evil, and he had seen many men 
give way to the latter force. 

But with Jim Morse, lying there in the cool Australian night 
beside the rushing river, under the brilliant galaxy of southern 
constellations, it was different. He wore the golden spurs of 
youth, all life stretched ahead of him and adventure beckoned. 
Life had been good to him so far, much better than it might 
have been had he not come down to the South Seas to his 
uncle and met Captain Burr. He might now be working 
in some country store in California instead of being about to 
explore the secrets of a practically unknown island that was 
big enough to be a continent in itself, the largest island in the 
world, vast, vague, volcanic. 

Topsy Turvy Land where lived the platypus with 
its duck’s beak and feet, its precious fur, living in the 
water like a beaver; of the 
echidna, the hedgehog-anteater 
that laid an egg, as a bird or a 
turtle would, and then placed 
it in its pouch; of the wallaby 
and kangaroo, of the wingless 
apteryx and the great emu- 
cassowary, of the bandicoot 
and the dingo, the pouched 
bear and marsupial tiger. All 
things were possible here. The 
Bunyip might be a prehistoric 
monster, even as some of the 
beasts and birds and _ fishes 
still kept their prehistoric 
shapes and habits. 


ay 


HE little campfire burned 
cheerily and about it lay 
the eight South Pacific island- 
ers, tried and faithful, crooning 
a mele of their own land, 
natural vikings themselves, 
eager and unafraid. The skip- 
per smoked thoughtfully and 
Jim’s heart warmed to him 
with a gush of deep affection. 
The captain esteemed him a 
man, gave him a man’s share 
of work and profit, gave him 
the love of a wise and kindly 
father. Life was good. 
The Admiral was in_ his 
night-cage, muttering sleepily. 








From some of the order 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


for the white men and the crew had made little bowers of leaves 
for their own night-houses, much after the fashion of the 
myall blacks themselves. Once on frex they would travel 
light, reserving emergency rations, living off the country; their 
weapons and ammunition the weightiest part of their packs. 

A night bird called, not unmelodiously, the polargus, crying 
its common name of More Pork! More Pork! Now and then 
the note of a hidden flier sounded like a deep bell, sweet and 
strong. Sleepless cicadas shrilled stridently in the tree tops. 
The smudge from green wood, tossed now and then on the 
fire, baffled somewhat the attacks of the mosquitoes but the 
persistent pests won victory at last and sent them to their 
shelters. ‘The skipper and Jim and the Admiral had mosquito 
netting, the crew preferred to make smudge fires inside their 
bowers, which the chill of the night—though it had been 
close to a hundred and ten degrees at noon—made endurable, 
even comfortable. 


ORNING came with the reveille of the Australian magpie 
I fluting like the pipes of an organ. ‘The sun rose over the 
scrub, mongtonous green that was relieved by masses of bright 
scarlet and white vine blossoms. It rose over the tall eu- 
calypts—the gums—with their dreary strips of shedding bark, 
strange bottle-trunked 
trees, groves of the pan- 
danus they knew so well 
in the South Seas with 
their stilted aerial roots; 
gigantic tree ferns, slen- 
der-shafted palms, and 
fan palms, with the 
infinite azure of the sky 
for a background. 

Deep blue and red 
kingfishers darted busily 
about their feeding. 
Green and blue butter- 
flies went wavering up 
in tree-top flights. Bird 
noises awoke and from 
the hill groves came the 
shrill screaming of cock- 
atoos and parrots. 

Tufa started break- 
fast and the savor of cof- 
fee was appetizing. Two 
of the crew went fishing, 
dragging a net through a 
pool, coming back with 
fish speckled like a trout 
and a number of craw- 
fish they had found under the stones, exactly as they would 
have found them in their own land. Jim let the Admiral out 
of his cage and the parrot stretched his wings, came to Jim 
and nuzzled him, tucking his head down to be scratched 
before he yawned and stretched his gorgeous wings before 
remarking, 

Cook! Where in blue blazes is the cook? 

The skipper turned out and went with Jim to the river, 
where they both took a dip. Breakfast was half over when the 
watchful Admiral called out: 

Belay! Boarders, ahoy! What's the matter no-ow? 

Three blacks had materialized out of the brush, so silently 
and suddenly that they had caught even the jungle-wise ‘crew 
napping. All of them were naked and all carried spears on 
which they supported themselves as they stood on one foot 
with the other set against the knee, so that they looked like 
figure 4s. They were s nooth of face, fairly well proportioned, 
lean and of medium heizht and their hair was curly but not 
woolly. Their bodizs were a deep chocolate, making the title 
of blacks a misnomer. All of them were scored with ridgelike 


— 


-weals from slashes with stone knives into which ashes had been 
Tubbed to make the n swell. These were on chest and stomach 


with parallel ridges on the shoulders that made them appear 
to be wearing sone sort of savage epaulets. One carried a 
shield of light wood half his own height, fantastically patterned 
in black and white; two bore something wrapped in baskets 
made of green leaves. Their only ornaments were necklaces 
that looked as if seg nents of straw had been strung together, 
going three or four tines about their necks. 

Here were men of the Stone Age, primitive, savage enough 
in appearance and yet, for all their ugliness of feature, present- 
ing a friendly aspect. With then was‘a magnificently coated 
native dog, a blacx dingo with a white breast, that stood still 
and silent, attentively regarding the camp. 

Their eyes were expressive, dark brown with a curious bluish 
tinge, close together beneath bony projections, the whites a 
dirty yellow and bloodshot. Their noses were flat and 
triangular. One had a yellow stick thrust through the parti- 
tion between the wide nostrils and one had a pipe in the same 
place. They had hizh cheekbones and large, ugly mouths with 
teddish-blue, repulsive lips and snall receding chins. Their 
limbs were curiously slender, with no appreciable display of 
muscles. Save for this they appeared much like the islanders 
of the New Hebrides, though lacking beards. 

For all their peculiar position they bore themselves with 
ease and dignity, though Jim fancied there was a certain 
quality of awe in the look they fixed upon the strangers. He 
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thought it probable they belonged to the tribe they had 
surprised—and astonished—the night before. 

Also there was no question but that they looked covetously 
upon the food, for their big nostrils dilated almost continually 
and he had little doubt that their mouths were watering. 

The Admiral, afraid of nothing that flew or walked, ad- 
vanced toward them, cocking his head. The dingo ruffled 
its mane and jumped away when the bird screamed at him. 

Get out of here! Get out of here! following that with a yell of 
laughter that brought the three natives to their 
full complement of legs with looks of astonish 
ment. The Admiral had scored again in his 
role of devil-devil bird. It was doubtful 
whether the myalls could understand the 
American words as true language, but the 
laugh was undeniably and startlingly 
human. 

“Come here, Admiral,’ said Jim, 
and the bird turned and waddled to 
him, climbing to his shoulder, to sub- 
side in chuckles. 

The trio recovered their poise. The 
two with baskets advanced and 


It was the top of a skull turned into a drinking cup. And unmistakably that of a white man 


opened them up, making signs that they were gifts. In the 
receptacles was wild honey, fragrant but sadly comb-broken 
by handling. From look and odor the myal/ls knew nothing 
of the cleansing nature of water, but the captain received the 
gifts graciously, ordered a cup of heavily sugared coffee for 
each with a dish of beans and motioned for them to help 
themselves to the honey they had brought. 

“They'll eat it themselves,” he said to Jim, “‘an’ guzzle all 
else we give ’em till their bellies are nigh to bustin’.” 

HE beans were guzzled by cramming into the capacious 

mouths, the sweet-coffee gulped, and then they commenced 
to gather grass and chew it fine. This they used to forma rim 
about a flat stone that was slightly concave. Into this native 
saucer they put the honey, added water and then with chewed 
twigs and wisps of grass stirred the mess and mopped it up, 
well satisfied with the return of their gift. 

““ Suitungo,”’ said the man with the pipe, “ Suttungo.” 

Burr knew some words of the dialect. It was the custom 
with him and Jim to acquire as soon as possible a vocabulary 
from all tribes they traveled with, making short lists that they 
daily memorized. He produced the tobacco, breaking a short 
stick into three and won grins of approval by giving out clay 
pipos they had brought along for trade and friendship. They 
minced up the tobacco with their nails, rolled it between their 
palms, filled their pipes and started to light them at the fire 
when the skipper struck matches and gave one to each. 

It was clear that they had seen them before and they took 
them with delighted grunts of mardhsi, begging for more, 
which the captain did not supply. In the packs were also 
beads for the women they might meet, cricket caps of gaudy 
colors in sections, striped cotton shirts of vivid hue and small 
round mirrors; but these they reserved for the present. 

Captain Burr tried them with bush-English and then with 
signs. They knew a few words and the skipper and Jim 
learned a few of their own from them and noted them. Their 
tribe, they explained, was camped near by but, if they knew 
anything of a white man having passed that way, up into the 
hills, they concealed it. ‘They were curious about the boat and 
all the equipment, anxious to learn what the white men 
intended doing. When they gathered they were bound far 
to the west they appeared relieved but unmistakably warned 
them of danger. The man with the spear went through an 
expressive pantomime of stalking and killing and when Jim 
uttered the word ¢algoro, all rubbed their bellies, showed their 
teeth and, pointing to Jim and the skipper, shook their heads, 
indicating the throwing of bodies into the river. They 
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then looked at Tufa and his fellows and nodded with the re- 
peated word—‘tamin.’ 

“That means you’re fat Tufa—good kai-kai,”’ said the 
skipper, but Tufa only laughed. Cannibalism was not new to 
him. He had known the perils of head hunting raids. He 
looked to the skipper forapproval and, on the latter’s nod, took 
out the automatic he wore holstered to the belt above his loin 
cloth and fired two shots at the rotten stump of a tree some 
twenty feet away. Tufa was a good shot—all the crew could 
handle firearms fairly well—and 
bark and dust lew, leaving a ragged 
notch in the top of the hollow stump 
where the heavy bullets had torn 
through. 


HE three myalls fell flat and the 

dingo raced off at the reports. 

The Admiral. screamed loudly and 
finished with a laugh. 

The shield bearer sat up with a 
sheepish look on his face, assured 
that he was unhurt, spoke to his 
fellows and approached the stump 
gingerly. 

“‘Kobil” he said sev- 
eral times, pointing to 
the pistol and then to the 
broken wood. “ Kobi!” 
They were evidently im- 
pressed with the magic 
power of the strangers, 
and the fact that it was 
Tufa who had fired, and 
not one of the whites, 
seemed to emphasize 
the effect. 

They stayed while 
preparation was made to 
break camp, squatting 
on their heels and smok- 
ing, chattering apart but 
watching every move. 

Finally one of them 
stood up and, tapping 
his chest, plainly asked 
them to observe him. 
He tucked his elbows 
against his sides, arms 
bent and hands curved 
like paws, stooped, and 
went bounding along in 
evident imitation of a wallaby or a kangaroo. He picked up 
the fish net and strung it between two bushes, calling to his 
fellows, who immediately began to shout and brandish their 
spears while he leaped in imitation of the beast he represented 
and bounded into the net where he clung, apparently en- 
tangled, while the others pretended to spear him. It was 
an invitation to a wallaby hunt. 

The skipper pronounced the word and they smilingly echoed 
it, giving it their own local intonation of wolabd. The estab- 
lishment of any oral understanding seemed to give them great 
satisfaction. 

“T guess we'd better accept, Jim,” said the skipper. ‘‘May 
as well make all the friends we can. We may need ’em as 
bridges on our way back. They’re all regular bush outfits, 
got no use fer the next tribe except to steal their women or kill 
a few of ’em for food. Don’t seem to collect their skulls, 
though, like our friends in the Islands. Mebbe becos they 
ain’t got enny permanent homes, but jest ramble about inside 
their own districts like the wallabies. Digger Injuns, you’d 
call ’em in Californy. Pritty low down in the scale. We'll 
leave ‘Tufa in camp with the men until we git back, an’ you 
an’ me’ll show ’em a little shootin’. For all their rows with 
each other, the tribes do pass news erlong an’, if we can give 
out the impression we’re dealers in sudden death, it’ll help.” 





WO of the mvyalls went ahead, the shield bearer remaining 

to escort them to the scene of the hunt. The skipper gave 
him a cricket cap of blue and yellow segments, with a yellow 
visor and button. It was the largest size but it merely 
crowned the mop of hair on top of which it perched with an effect 
that was ridiculous as the native strutted, pleased as any girl 
with a new spring bonnet. ‘They took along a shirt and some 
small mirrors, together with some strings of beads. Also a 
photograph of Langley, given to them by his brother. 

“‘T don’t believe they’ve got savvy enough to understand 
the photo,” said Captain Burr. ‘“‘I doubt if they ketch on to 
the mirrors for quite a spell. A smart monkey’s got it over 
most of ’°em when it comes to real brains.” 

Jim nodded. He had seen South Sea kenakas who gazed 
upon a moving picture of their own dances unmoved, who 
listened to a record of their own chanting with stolid faces, 
granting the white men a powerful magic that did these not 
to be understood things; who never recognized a drawing or 
a picture as anything but marks on paper, but who went into 
raptures.over the demonstration of screws or safety-pins 
fastening wood and cloth. In many ways their simple minds 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


A Son of Grandon 


ETER WEMINTON MARTIN, five feet and three 

inches tall and one hundred and twenty pounds 

heavy, stood in front of the bulletin board in the 

main hall of the Academic Building of Grandon 

Academy and wrinkled a freckled upturned nose prepara- 

tory to making some comment upon a notice tacked upon 

the board. Glancing about to be sure he had an audience, 
he read the notice and voiced his comment. 

“All candidates for the football squad report to Coach 

Taylor this afternoon at 3:45 in the \thletic Room, lower hall, 


By A. W. Quattlebaum 


Illustrated by A. O. Scott 


out. As he trotted across the field, Thomas, an end, raced 
toward him looking back over his shoulder for a pass. When 
about ten yards separated them, the pass was thrown. Martin, 
with the boaster’s desire to show off, started forward at top 
speed, cut quickly in front of Thomas and leaping high, neatly 
snatched the ball out of the air just a fraction of a second 
before the end would have caught it, and ran the ball back 
toward the passer. Thomas shouted an angry, “Hey, you! 
what d’you think this is?”’ but Martin unheeding and feeling 
very proud of his action threw the ball back to the passer. 


‘Hit ’im in the back with it every time.” 

“Yes? Well, P'd rather you would put it just over his 
shoulder. Carry the ball much yourself?” 

‘*Scored ten touchdowns last year in eight games.” 

“Well, our quarters don’t do much scoring, Martin. They 
think. Mann will give you our plays and signals after yoy 
have had a little preliminary work. The backs are hitting 
the dummy just now. You might try some of that with 
them.” 

Peter Weminton could not exactly understand this man, 

He seemed always to be 





West Dormitory.’ Huh! 
And the blooming thing is 
dated a week ago. Got here 


too late, I guess. Too bad, too, 
cause they may be needin’ a 
good quarter. Well it can’t 
be helped.” 

Having relieved his mind of 
this remark, Peter Weminton 
glanced about 
boys behind him to note its 
effect, and strolled carelessly 
out of the hall and upon the 
campus. He had_ expected 
results from his remark in the 
hall, but he had not expected 
results so quickly, nor had he 
expected just the results he 


the circle of 


got. 

He had walked 
steps away from the steps of 
the Academic Building when 
someone placed a hand on his 
shoulder and with a “Say you! 
wait a minute!” swung him 
about. He faced an open- 
faced lad who appeared slightly 
older than Peter Weminton, 
and much bigger. He was not 
so very tall, in fact, he was 


but a few 


almost as broad as he was 
tall. He had huge, square 
shoulders, long arms and a 
deep chest. His head, too, 


seemed built along the square 
lines that predominated in the 





figure. His face was 








boy ’s 
clear and frank, with clean 
cut features; and eyes whose 
direct stare was at this moment 
rather disconcerting Peter Weminton with the cool manner 
in which they were sizing him up. 

“Mann is my name.” The larger boy extended a huge 
hand as he spoke. ‘‘‘Square’ Mann they call me. Guess it’s 
’cause I’m built that way ” he grinned. 

Martin placed his hand in the other’s, trying hard to equal 
Mann’s firm pressure and at the same time appear not to 
notice it. 

“I’m Martin. Peter Weminton Martin, from Johnson City. 
What can I do for you?” 

“T think you made some remark about football in the hall 
just now. Lam captain of the team this fall, and I thought I'd 
tell you that if you would like to try for a place, Coach would 
let you have a uniform. You are pretty little but—. What 
class are you in?” 

“Sophomore.” 

“Well, you have plenty of time to grow before you finish.” 

Peter Weminton swelled. The idea that he could not make 
the team at this little school was preposterous! He threw 
back his shoulders and puffed out his chest in an effort to 
show off his full one hundred and twenty pounds and boasted: 

“Well, I don’t know about that waiting business. Give me 
a uniform and somebody'll have to hustle to beat me out at 
quarter.” 

‘*\ quarterback, ech? Well, we need one. We lost both 
regular and subquarter last year. You are mighty small, 
though,”’ he added, looking Martin over again. 

“T may be little but I got the stuc.”” 

Square Mann looked quizzically at the small boy for a 
moment and then grinned good-humoredly. ‘You don’t 
mind admitting that, do you? I'll get you a uniform this 
afternoon and we will take a look at that stuff you say you 
have.” 

Undaunted Martin called after the larger boy, ‘I'll be right 
there.” 

At four o’clock Martin trotted confidently out upon the 
field back of the West Dormitory. He was among the last 


The end and the quarter had scarcely hit the ground before Pee Wee had wriggled out of the end’s arms and 
was sitting astride his opponent's chest pounding his face 





‘‘How’s that for intercepting the old pass?” he called 
airily. 

Mann was standing at one side of the field with a gray- 
haired man in baseball pants and a jersey. Mann now called 
Martin over and introduced him to Coach Taylor, the gray- 
haired man. 

Martin still felt the thrill of intercepting the pass and sought 
to draw praise from the Coach. 

“Guess you saw me snatch that old pass just now, eh, 
Coach?” 

“Yes. Very neatly done, Martin. 
much of that. Interferes with practice you know.’ 

The rebuff was unexpected, and Martin was about to 
make some reply, but noting the kind look in the man’s blue 
eyes he kept silent. Then, too, the Coach’s hand slipped out 
and laid itself in a friendly manner on his shoulder. The hand 
turned him gently about, slipping down his arm at the same 
time. The Coach took note of the well-shaped shoulders, the 
broad back, the rounded hips, the straight legs, and the small 
Facing the boy about again, Coach Taylor smiled 


But I wouldn’t advise 


feet. 
quietly. 

“Pretty speedy, aren’t you?”’ 

“T'll say I Peter Weminton was about to boast again, 
but somehow it did not seem the thing to do before this quiet, 
friendly man; so he said simply, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Good hands. Ought to handle a ball well. Square tells 
me you have played before at quarter. How much have you 
played?”’ 

** All my life. 
was in the sixth grade. 

“Hum. Three years.” 

Martin was surprised at this. 
shows Coach has a line on me already. 
class I am in.” 

“Can you kick?” 

“Sure.”’ Martin was confident again. 

“‘Pass?” 


I was quarter for Johnson City High when I 
Been playing with them ever since.”’ 


“But,” he reflected, ‘‘ that 
He even knows what 


laughing at one with his 
twinkling blue eyes, while all 
the time his mouth was graye. 
However, the Coach could and 
would smile. As he walked 
over to the corner of the field 
where the backfield men were 
punishing and taking punish- 
ment from the tackling dummy, 
he began to understand a little 
why the Coach was affection- 
ately known to the football 
boys as “‘ Dad.” 





ARTIN had _boastfully 
claimed that he “had 
the stuff.””. Now on the field 
he was showing that he really 
did have it. He quickly learned 
the plays and formations on 
which the squad had _ been 
working for a week, and as 
new plays were brought out by 
Dad Taylor, Martin would be 
the first one to learn them. 
He mastered the signal system 
with ease. At passing he 
could shoot a high fast one 
just across the line, or lead an 
end perfectly on a long throw. 
He was fast and nervy. 
He had a good voice for calling 
signals, clear and strong. He 
had a good head, and he could 
either carry the ball himself 
or run excellent interference. 

Squatting behind the huge 
bulk of Square Mann at 
center, Martin’s self-assurance 
and the cool easy way in which he handled the team inspired 
the other players with the necessary confidence to make the 
team a winner. Every man on the squad would admit that 
Martin was a fine quarter, that he had all the “stuff” he had 
boasted of having—yet not a man on the squad liked him. 
They played behind him, and played better than they did with 
Graham, the only other quarterback on the squad. However, 
his constant boasting made him the least liked boy in school. 
The football players were not alone in their dislike for Martin, 
for the other students, having to listen to his unceasing recital 
of his own ability as an athlete, became disgusted. As few of 
them could judge of his real ability on the field, the student 
body in general did not share in the squad’s respect for Mar- 
tin’s playing ability. 

As the day for the first game drew near, interest became 
more general. More and more students were coming out to 
watch the squad at work, especially late in the afternoons 
when there was likely to be a little scrimmaging. With the 
first game just a week off, and the team in good shape, Dad 
announced that the varsity and the scrubs would play a full- 
length practice game during the afternoon. The news spread, 
and before the last player was out on the field, the crowd began, 
gathering. When the whistle blew for the first kick-off almost 
every boy in school was upon the field; and in almost every 
spectator’s mind was the thought that Peter Weminton must 
be razzed. He was a marked player. About two hundred 
pairs of eyes followed every movement he made, watching for 
a fumbled ball or a missed tackle to start the razzing; nor was 
that chance long in coming. 

The varsity had kicked off to the scrubs, and the scrubs had 
run the ball back five yards on the first play. Being held 
without gain on the next two downs, Graham, playing quarter 
for them, called for a punt formation. Peter Weminton 
dropped back to receive the kick. The punt was poor, rising 
high but not going very far. Martin easily got under the ball. 
but seeing that the two scrub ends were almost upon him and 
that he had no chance to run the ball back, he wisely decided 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


to play safe, and raised his right hand above his head in a 
signal for a fair catch. One of the scrub ends was a big, gawky 
fellow, playing football for the first time. If he noticed Mar- 
tin’s signal he did not know what it meant. He was 
determined that the slippery little quarterback should not 
run that kick back, so he charged in at full speed, making 
the tackle at the exact instant that the ball struck Martin’s 
hands. The little quarter went down, and the ball rolled 
out to one side and was picked up by the other end 
who immediately ran down the field and across the goal line 
with it. 

The boys on the sidelines were delighted. They had wanted 
something about which they might razz Martin, and now they 
had it. It did not matter to them that Dad called the ball 
back and penalized the end that had made the tackle. They 
cared only that Martin, the boasting Peter Weminton Martin, 
had muffed a punt and allowed an opportunity for the other 
The jeers came fast. 

Didn’t he look 


team to score a touchdown. 
“Did you see the mighty Martin on that? 
goo 1?” 
“Boys, I’ve got the stuff! Just watch me catch these punts!” 
“Q—ho! look at PEE-ter WEE-minton MAR-tin! Did 
you see PEE-ter WEE-minton?” 
“PEE-ter WEE-minton! He ain’t no Martin. He’s a 
PEE-WEE!” and at this the sidelines took up the delighted 
chorus: ‘“He’s a PEE-WEE! He’s a PEE-WEE!” 


EE WEE, for he was destined to be called Pee Wee so long 

as he stayed at Grandon Academy, was’ visibly annoyed. 
He bit his lip, and kicked the ground with the toe of his right 
shoe. He wanted to shout to them to shut up. That the end 
was the one to jeer at, and that he had made no blunder. Why 
couldn’t they see that the scrubs had been penalized? How- 
ever, he had sense enough to know that no matter what he 
said it would only call forth more jeers, so he wisely said 
nothing. He was very anxious this afternoon to show what a 
fine player he was. He wanted that crowd of bums out there 
on the sidelines to see that he could play football. 

Try as he would, however, he was in for a bad afternoon. He 
fumbled the ball, called signals badly, seemed unable to get 
that big end out on an end run, and missed tackles that ought 
to have been easy. With every misplay he was jeered, and 
with every jeer his airy self-confidence was slipping away from 
him. He felt that if they would just let him alone for a few 
minutes he could get himself together again and show them. 
He looked appealingly at Coach Taylor, but Dad, feeling that 
perhaps this was the best thing for the boy, always was 
looking at something else when Pee Wee looked his way. 

At Grandon Academy honor is held in high esteem. It is 
more than victory or defeat. Where honor is esteemed, 
boasting is despised; and Pee Wee Martin was to 
learn that jeers alone did not constitute the full 


but the yell ending in the derisive mock laughter seemed more 
than insult. 

It had seemed uncalled for to Square Mann, also, for he 
cast an angry glance toward the stands. He said nothing, 
however, but growled under his breath as he bent over the 
ball. Pee Wee tried gamely to call signals for a play. The 
backs shifted—a ragged, uneven shift—and Square snapped 
the ball. The play went off, but half-heartedly. Neither the 
varsity nor the scrubs had the will to fight. The insult, aimed 
at Pee Wee, had stung the entire squad. Braggart though 
Pee Wee was, he was still a member of that squad, and a game, 
hard-fighting member at that. As such they respected him, 
although they could not love him. The cut by the rooters 
seemed to every player unfair and unnecessary, and they 
no longer had the will to play. Dad sensed the feeling, 
himself angered. somewhat by the yell, so he called the 
bunch about him and with a few words sent them in for the 
afternoon. 

As the players trotted off the field, one walked slowly and 
behind the others, with his head down, and his steps lagging. 
A few quick steps brought Dad beside the boy. 

‘Had a bad day to-day. Better luck to-morrow—Pee Wee.” 

Pee Wee looked up gratefully, as with a pat on the shoulder 
Dad sent him toward the dressing-room. At the door of the 
building, Pee Wee looked back for a moment and called, 
“Thanks—Dad,” and went inside. 

Under the shower Pee Wee was too busy thinking about 
Dad to notice anyone closer by, or even to know exactly what 
he was doing. It was there he first remembered that Dad had 
called him ‘Pee Wee,” “And,” he thought, “‘I—I liked it.” 

Feeling someone touch him, Pee Wee looked up and found 
Mann looking at him with a smile. 

““Where’s your soap?” 

Pee Wee looked about but could not see any. 
forgot m,”’ 

“Here! Use mine.”’ Mann held his cake toward Pee Wee; 
and Pee Wee took it gratefully, not so much for the soap, but 
for the friendliness of the act. Later, as Pee Wee walked 
across the campus toward the dining-hall, Mann overtook him 
and strolled along with him. Pee Wee, noting the looks of the 
students they passed, began to understand, also, why the name 
“Square” had replaced Mann’s real name to such an extent 
that few students even knew what they were. 


“Guess I 
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N THE days and weeks that followed Pee Wee showed the 
effect of the influence that Coach Taylor and Square Mann 
were having over him. Pee Wee lost, little by little, his 
boasting. It is true that he was not an ideal fellow. He had 
never won the love of the squad; but they played with him 
and gave him full credit for all he did. There were several 








stint of punishment reserved for the braggart. f | 


He had heard of the famed ‘Son-yell”’ of Grandon. 
He had even heard it given once at a game between 
Grandon and Miller. Since he first thought of 
coming to Grandon, he had longed to hear that yell 
with his name at the end of it. 

The sidelines had become quiet, and as the scrubs 
had the ball at the time, Pee Wee ventured a look in 
that direction. He saw that the boys had retreated 
from the edge of the playing field and had taken the 
lower seats in the bleachers, fifteen feet from the 
sideline. Two boys, whom he could not recognize 
on that brief glance, were standing out in front 
of the crowd, and one of them was talking, Pee Wee 
listened hard, but he could not hear what was being 
said. Then it came, and the thrill of it sent a feeling 
down the back of every player on the field, like that 
which he experiences just before the first whistle of a 
game. Deep-throated and booming, the yell ex- 
pressed in its very intonation the honor it carried: 


“GRAN-DON! GRAN-DON! GRAN-DON! 
GRAN-DON’S SON! 
MANN!! MANN!! MANN!!!” 

The big captain gulped suddenly. With a husky 
“Come on, gang!” he snapped the ball back at 
Pee Wee, and opened a hole at center through which 
a wagon might have driven. 

Then it came again, and this time for Blitch, the 
right guard; and then it came for Gordon, and 
Thomas and Harty, and on through the varsity 
team, each man in his place and time, until ten had 
been acclaimed sons of Grandon. Only Martin of 
the varsity had not been named. There was a 
tense hush as the group of cheerers hesitated, and 
then like the lash of a whip across the face came 
another yell: 
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Wanted—MEN! 
JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


There’s the chap with the can’t, and the chap with the won't, 
And the chap who’s betwixt, more or less; 

There’s the’chap with the “Aye,” when it ought to be “Nay,” 
And the “No,” when it ought to “Yes!” 

There’s the chap who’s too weak to get up when he’s down, 
And too bluffed to strike back when he’s hit; 

And the chap who bobs up, when he ought to stay down— 
And the chap who does nothing but sit! 

There’s the chap who is brave, when he’s nothing to fear, 
And the chap who’s afraid without shame; 

But the world wanting men has no patience with these— 
What it wants is the fellow—dead game! 


What it wants is the chap with the can and the will, 
And the get up, and hustle, and do; 

And the chap who comes back, with a smile on his face, 
When the world thinks he’s beaten clean through! 

The chap who'll back down, when he knows he is wrong, 
And the chap who'll stand pat when he’s right! 

And the chap who'll keep faith, when he pledges his word— 
And will back up his stand with a fight! 

The chap who forever puts right over wrong, 
And honor o’er riches and fame— 

Ah, he is the chap that the-world’s looking for— 
The trustworthy fellow—dead game! 





“PEE! WEE!—PEE! WEE!—PEE! WEE! 
HA! HA! HA!” 


Pee Wee’s head dropped and his lips trembled. He had 
scarcely dared to hope that he would be acclaimed a son of 
Grandon. The other ten players were all old boys who had 
played on varsity or reserves for at least one year. He was a 
newcomer. For one moment at the first “PEE! WEE!” 
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he had a wild hope that they would at least give him a “ Rah! 
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heard after such a play, Pee Wee called, “Stretch those long 
legs of yours. Coversome ground.” The remark called forth 
an angry answer from Thomas, and a fight would have re- 
sulted in a few minutes had not Mann stepped between them. 

The game with Miller this year came toward the middle 
of the season instead of toward the last where it was usually 
placed on the schedule. This game was one of the biggest 
of the season, and one that Grandon was most anxious to 
win. There was a spirit about this game, too, that was seldom 
found to such an extent. Both schools instilled into their 
teams the finest principles of sportsmanship. Honor mattered 
more in this game than the final score. A questionable victory 
was far less desirable than an honorable defeat; and in the 
teams that Miller had sent each year against Grandon and in 
the teams that had represented Grandon against Miller, 
that spirit had always been strong. 

An expectant hush settled over the field as the referee called 
to the Miller captain, “Ready, Captain Jenkins?” and then, 
“Ready, Captain Mann?” The whistle shrilled, the referee’s 
arm came down sharply, and Mann took three quick steps 
and kicked. The ball rose gracefully, arched against the 
clear sky, and dropped into the arms of a Miller back. The 
stands rose in a wild shout, and colors were waved frantically. 
The game was on. 

A figure in the crimson jersey of Miller flashed around an 
end for eight yards; but on the next play, the same figure was 
thrown for a loss of three yards. A big crimson fullback 
smashed through left guard for two yards. With three yards 
to go, and fourth down, the Miller quarterback decided he 
was too far back into his own territory to risk another run, so 
he signalled for a kick. Pee Wee, on the lookout for a punt, 
had dropped back, and now the ball came directly toward 
him. Glancing at the ends coming down, he saw that the 
halfbacks were covering them, although they were coming 
down fast. He felt sure he would be able to make a pretty 
run back as the ends would doubtless be cut down, so he 
waited confidently, with his eyes on the spiralling ball. He 
felt it thud comfortably into the pocket of his arms and 
body, and looking up quickly for the best direction to 
take, he was surprised to see the Miller right end at that 
moment diving for him. Before he could move a muscle he 
crumpled under the force of the tackle. He got to his feet 
balling out the half that had let the end escape him, and in 
anger began calling signals for the next play. 

““t1—21—46—19—.”’ He had called for himself to carry 
the ball, and to take it around the end defended by the same 
man that had made the tackle after the kick. ‘‘—g8—a4.” 

He had the ball now, and was running toward the left flank. 
Thomas got the tackle all right. Now the end—. But before 
Pee Wee could think more the end had broken through the 
interference and Pee Wee was thrown for a loss of 
eight precious yards. 

“11—21—46—..” 

Mann looked up in surprise. Pee Wee was calling 
the same play again. 

““11—21—46—19—,”” Pee Wee called angrily, 
and Mann bent over the ball again, ““—gq8—44.” 
Mann sent the ball back with a quick snap, but 
instead of chargigg his man out as usual, he simply 
blocked him, and looked back as if he had some 
premonition of what was about to happen. He 
saw the two halfbacks dive at the big end, only to 
be pushed away. He saw the end dive easily and 
clasp Pee Wee neatly just above the knees. He 
saw Pee Wee go down, and noting the look on the 
boy’s face as he fell, Square started toward him 
immediately. The end and the quarter had scarce- 
ly hit the ground before Pee Wee had wriggled 
out of the end’s arms and was sitting astride his 
opponent’s chest, pounding the end in the face with 
his fists. Mann reached the two ahead of the referee, 
and fastening a huge hand in the neck of Pee Wee’s 
jersey, swung him into the air and gave him a toss 
toward the sideline. Pee Wee landed nearly ten 
feet away. He scrambled to his feet to find Mann 
standing over him. 

“Get off the field!’ Square commanded him, 
and Pee Wee obeyed. 

Not a sound could be heard as Mann turned back 
toward the group of players. He walked toward 
the captain of the Miller team, and stood before 
him a moment before he could control his voice 
enough to speak. Even as he spoke a huskiness was 
discernible. In the hush that had settled over the 
field, every word he spoke carried clearly even to the 
° uppermost seats of the bleachers that lined the field. 

“Sir,” Mann addressed the Miller captain, ‘for 
the first time in the history of our schools an un- 
y, sportsmanlike act has marred a game between us. 
It is with much regret that I have to apologize 
to you, for it is a cause of real sorrow to me that a 
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things that happened in those weeks to keep him from becom- 
ing generally liked. For instance, there was that tiff with 
Thomas one afternoon. Pee Wee, in a mood of arrogance, 
had thrown a pass farther than the fleet end could possi- 
bly have run in time to catch it. Instead of the reassuring, 
“My fault, Tommy. Make it good next time,” usually 


Grandon man could commit such an act.” Then, 
turning to the referee, Mann said, “Mr. Referee, we have 
only one other quarterback—Graham. He was hurt two days 
ago in practice. I will have to call signals for our team.” 

A substitute halfback was placed at quarter, and with Mann 
calling signals for Grandon, the game was finished. There 
(Concluded on page 46) 









































































BOYS’ LIFE 


The Mettle of Men 


HERE are places on the face of the earth to-day 

where a handful of wire nails are worth a $500 

bear skin; where a paper of needles can be ex- 

changed for a black fox skin worth $1,000; where 
a drill or a steel knife or a piece of angle iron is held as wealth 
inestimable and where enough hickory to make a sled has price- 
less value. Wealth is estimated there first in metal, then in 
wood and last of all in furs. Money has no value. The people 
are not savages. They have possessed a primitive civilization 
that probably antedates our own. They are craftsmen who 
build every implement they own and who have survived and 
multiplied under conditions so rigorous as to have cost the 
lives of more than a thousand known white men who have 
ventured into their land since the days of Columbus and 
the Cabots. 

And yet almost at the very doorway to a colony of these 
people a few white men have bolted to a rock a huge slab of 
metal weighing several hundred pounds; a slab of metal 
representing wealth greater than the combined wealth of the 
entire village. There is enough copper and bronze in it to be 
made into a thousand knives, awls, drills and other useful and 
necessary implements under their skilful fingers. The men of 
the village need only pry the slab from the rock upon which it 
rests and pound it or cut it or mold it 
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into the shapes they desire. There is 
no one there to prevent them from doing 
whatever they choose with it. It is 
possible that another century will pass 
before white men again visit the spot. 
And yet that slab is still bolted to the 
face of the rock and will remain there 
until the end of time. No hands will 
ever touch it except in reverence and no 
harm will ever come to it except that 
resulting from the most violent winter 
storms for the place marks the camp site -— 
where more than a score of American 
Arctic heroes died. 

The natives know the horror of that 
grim specter, starvation. They have 















Above) General A. W. Greely 


as he is to-day 


(Below) The bronze tablet erected 
on a boulder on 


where the party perished 


Pim Island 
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The expedition forced its way northward until they were 
more than three hundred miles north of Cape Sabine in Dis- 
covery Bay where the Proteus left them and the post was 
established. Three houses were erected as the base camp 
and it became Fort Congers. From this base the expedition 
worked making two Polar dashes and establishing one of the 
first American “Farthest North” records of 83 degrees 23 
minutes. Hundreds of miles of Arctic land was discovered, 
explored and mapped. 

The horrors and hardships of the first long Polar night 
were mitigated by the thoughts of the relief ship and news 
from home that would come the following summer. But the 
period of open water slipped by and their second winter set in 
again without the relief ship making its appearance and soon 
they were in the grip of another long period of darkness, 
There was no worry because of lack of food, however, and 
everyone was certain that the second summer would bring 
the long-looked for steamer with orders to return home. _ 


ITH the beginning of the second daylight period a spy 

glass was fastened at one of the rear windows of the 
main building and anxious men took turns watching for the 
far off spiral of smoke floating above the grinding ice pack 
that would tell them of a steamer breaking her way through 
to their relief. Days lengthened into weeks, weeks stretched 
on into months. June passed, July drew to 
a close and still no relief ship. With the 
coming of August, Lieutenant Greely made 
preparations to carry out the last provision 
of his orders which were that if a ship did 
not reach them by midsummer she would 
leave provisions at Cape Sabine. 

The retreat began August oth, the men 
abandoning Fort Conger where there still re- 
mained provisions to carry them on a few 
months longer. In two whale-boats and 
an ice-boat they started south- 














battled with it all their lives. Many of 
their number have gone under in the 
fight and for all those who have fallen victims to that 
hideous fate they have the utmost reverence and respect 
whether they are white men or their own kind. Death by 
starvation means to them countless days of suffering and 
futile struggles against the slowly closing fingers of the in- 
evitable. Every man who dies in this way dies a hero. And 
since this bronze slab tells the tale of twenty odd heroes 
the natives would no more desecrate it than they would the 





graves of their own kin. 

These natives are the sturdy men and women of the Smith 
Sound Eskimos of which Etah is one of the largest colonies, 
sometimes comprising as many as two hundred. The bronze 
tablet is located a good sled journey to the south of the colony 
at Pim Island. It was placed thére by Donald B. MacMillan, 
the American explorer, for the National Geographic Society 
and it marks the place where one of the first expeditions sent 
out by the United States Government to explore and map 
Arctic lands was all but wiped out by starvation despite the 
fact that the resources of the whole nation was behind the 
expedition and every effort was made to get food to the dying 
men. It was the famous Greely Expedition of 1881 in which 
twenty men out of a total of twenty-four officers and men 
and two Eskimos perished. 


HE story of the last days of the ex- 

pedition is a tale of Arctic heroism 
and suffering equalled only by that of 
the ill-fated British expedition under Sir 
John Franklin in which the entire party 
of one hundred and thirty-five officers and 
men met the same grim end without 
leaving a survivor to tell the horrors of 
their suffering. Never have Americans 
fought a braver or a more stubborn battle 
than these men did against the inevitable, 
and never have Americans died more 
nobly than these men died. General 
Greely, the leader, still alive, though 
more than eighty years old, says that 
they met death as all Americans should 
meet death, unflinching, unafraid with 
their faces turned southward toward 
their homeland. 

Lieutenant Greely’s orders were \ 
to penetrate as far into the Arctic YW 
in the region of Northern Greenland 
as possible, establish a post and map 


\ Captain Donald B. MacMillan giving a radio address assisted by 





and chart the region 
thoroughly. The ex- 
pedition sailed in the 
ice-breaking steamer 
Proteus in 1881 with 
provisions for two years 
at least. The orders 
stated that a relief 
steamer bringing pro- 
visions would penetrate 
the ice pack the follow- 


ing year if possible. 


But if it could not get through a second attempt would be 


made in the summer of 1883. If, however, the vessel did not 
find them by the first of August they were instructed to re- 
treat southward by sled and boat to Cape Sabine where a 
storehouse of food left by the British expedition under Sir 
George Nares was known to exist, and where food would be 
left for them by the relief steamer, should she fail to pene- 
trate the Polar ice pack. 


a “husky” friend just before sailing for the Arctic 














ward only to find that the Polar 
pack was indeed formidable that 
year. Their retreat was a ter- 
rible struggle against the float- 
ing, grinding, crunching ice. For 
days and weeks they battled 
their way southward until finally 
spent and weary and all but 
exhausted they reached Pim 
Island about fifty miles from Cape 
Sabine. 

They had lost one whale-boat 
in the ice and their ice-boat was 
gone. The first terrible storm of 
the approaching winter was upon 
them. They left the ice at Pim 
Island and built a rude shelter 
of rocks. It was a miserable structure of stones piled one 
upon the other until they had a hut with walls scarcely three 
feet high. On top of this they placed their remaining whale- 
boat bottom up and roofed the whole structure over with 
pieces of canvas. 

It was so small a camp that the party could scarcely all 
crowd inside at once. None of them could stand upright 
within, and some of the tallest could not sit down without 
danger of poking their heads through the roof. This was 
their starvation camp. Here in this miserable hovel more 
than a score of their number were to pass to the Great 
Beyond before relief came to them. The four 
piles of stones that mark the walls of this 
camp are standing to-day, for nearly fifty years 
the only monument to the men who died there, 
until Donald MacMillan placed the bronze 
tablet there in their memory. 


ROVISIONS that by dealing out the most 

meager portions could be stretched for fifty 
days remained. They were facing 110 days of 
darkness, Arctic night, winter in all its fury. 
They could not battle through to Cape Sabine, 
fifty miles away, so terrible had the ice and 
snow become. ‘Time and again little detach- 
ments tried to reach the cape and the store- 
house of food there only to be beaten and 
driven back. ‘The rations, already reduced to 
the point where the men were slowly starving, 
were reduced still more; cut in half until the 
daily allowance was a matter of ounces; until a meal con- 
sisted of a cup of pea soup, or four ounces of mouldy bread. 
Some men bolted their daily allowance the moment it was 
given to them. Others hoarded theirs, eating a little at a time 
(Conc-uded on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








898 FINK "oH 


Bob suddenly let out a startled cry of pain and plunged head foremost into the feathery bed 


‘The Lost Spear Head Lode 


N THE dull gray of a Utah desert dawn, the dog silently 
crept close to the blanket-covered sleeping figures upon 
the ground. 

Then his cold muzzle touched Fred Brandon’s cheek. 
Wide-eyed, Fred suddenly sat bolt upright, at the same time 
partly uncovering his sleepy bedfellow, Bob Bates, who im- 
mediately began voicing his displeasure. 

“Hey! What the deuce are you doing, Fred?” Bob snorted 
in protest. ‘Don’t you know it’s cold as—” 

He brought up short, as he saw the dog. 
slowly, ‘‘ Where did it come from?” 

“T don’t know,” Fred returned. ‘‘A second or two ago 
it poked its cold nose against my cheek, when I was asleep, 
and ’most scared me to death. Do you know whose dog it is?” 

Bob nodded soberly. 

“Yeah.” He snapped his 
Come here.” 

The dog, a black, shaggy-coated, good sized animal of the 
Newfoundland breed, wagged its tail, whined, made for Boh, 
and licked his hand. 

“What is it? What is it, boy?” Bob asked, patting the 
dog’s head. ‘Where's your master?” 

Old Top whined again. Following this, he gave a short 
bark and dashed off through the sagebrush, in a way that 
caused Fred to break out, “ He wants us to go along with him. 
Who does he belong to, anyway?” 

“He belongs to old John Tanner,” Bob returned, reaching 
for his shoes. “Better known hereabouts, though, as Pop 
Tanner. Pop used to be a chemist and assayer. But off and 
on, for years, he’s been looking for the Lost Spear Head lode, 
a high-grade silver outcrop. 

“Way back in eighteen eighty-four, an old prospector found 
a vein of rich silver ore, somewheres around here. Near the 
vein was a flint spear head, most likelv, broke off from an 
Indian’s spear. z 

“The old prospector never got any benefit from his find, 
though. For while he was on his way to the nearest town, he 
took sick. And by the time he reached there, he was out of 
his head. Still, trom his mutterings, before he died, it was 
figured out that the rich specimens of ore he brought in with 
him had been broken off a ledge, out this way. 

“Pop has looked and looked for the Lost Spear Head— 
especially of late. Not so much’‘on account of.himself, though, 
as on account of his crippled orphan nephew, Tom Hallock. 
You know Tom. He’s that crippled’ boy we met over in 
Red Bend. His leg, so the doctors say, will never be so that 
he can get along without crutches.” 

By now, the boys were dressed—both of them wearing caps, 
warm mackinaws, strong corduroys, and heavy shoes. They 
were dressed hone too, warmly, either, because it was early 
December, with the air decidedly nippy. 


Then he asked 


fingers. “Here, Old Top! 
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By Joseph T. Kescel 
Illustrated by Bob Fink 


Bob was Utah-born, a strapping youngster of eighteen. 

Fred was two years younger, an Easterner—a tenderfoot. 
Yet he was well built and strong. 

This was his first touch of camp life in the Far West. And 
although the season was late, he and Bob had enjoyed them- 
selves for more than a week past, traveling about with the 
camp duffle piled in the tonneau of Bob’s flivver. 

The hunting had been excellent. Prairie chicken, sagehens, 
jackrabbit, and even deer plentiful until they left the hilly 
country and, homeward bound, made camp beside a small 
spring in the sagebrush at the edge of the desert. 

As the boys, fully dressed, stood beside the blanket bed upon 
the ground, their eyes fixed upon Pop Tanner’s dog, Fred 
broke out excitedly, “I tell you, he wants us to follow him! 
I’ve heard of dogs doing that sort of thing. See how he looks 
at us, whines, and barks. Then starts off through the sage- 
brush, as if asking us to come on.” 

“T b’lieve you’re right,” Bob agreed. “But where in 
thunder does he want us to go? Ever since I got on my feet, 
I’ve been looking every which way, and I can’t see Pop, his 
camp, or smoke from his campfire. 

“Hey! Here!” This to the dog. 
Wassa matter?” 

Old Top wagged his tail and barked sharply. Yet he did 
not come to Bob. Instead he whined again and, after a plead- 
ing look at the boys, started off through the sagebrush, his 
head turned halfway around. ; 

“Nuff!” Bob sang out. “We’re coming.” And as the 
boys started forward, peering from sharp eyes through the 
gray of early day, the dog yelped his delight and trotted on, 
about fifty yards in the lead. 

For more than a mile the boys followed, talking as they 
hurried along. Then when Old Top suddenly disappeared in a 
shallow gulley, Bob broke out, ‘‘ That’s the reason we couldn’t 
see Pop’s camp! It’s down there in that dry wash, where 
he’s out of the wind.” 

On a run, the boys covered the remaining few rods to the 
edge of the dry wash, there to bring up short, with eyes fixed 
on the scene below. Old Top was licking the thin brown 
hand of John Tanner, as he lay wrapped in his blankets on the 
ground, close to his scattered camp outfit. 

Almost together, the youngsters jumped down into the 
wash and dropped to their knees, one on each side of the 
blanket-covered figure. 

John Tanner looked from Bob to Fred before he said 


“Come here, boy. 


Py 


weakly, “Hello, boys! How did you happen to find me 

Bob explained. Whereupon Mr. Tanner whispered, “Oh, 
yes, I see. And you’re none too soon, either. For, boys, 
I’m close to the end of my trail. I fell sick here, two or three 
days ago. Maybe, longer—as I think I’ve been out of my 
head. 

“Still, I’m ready to ga—as—as—I discovered the long-lost 
Spear Head lode. And it’s located in my name and my 
nephew’s. 

“You know my nephew, Bob. And I want you to take him 
the notice of location that you’ll find in my shirt pocket, and 
have him file it with the mining recorder. The location notice 
will show where the ground is situated. And tell Tom, too, 
that I would like him to divide with you boys. , There will be 
enough for all three of you; as after [’m gone, my share will 
revert to Tom. 

“Don’t stay out here with me, either. There is a bad storm 
brewing. A blizzard. When the wind sweeps down from 
the Northwest, like it’s been doing for the past few hours, 
look out!” 

“We are not going to leave you here,” Fred began—only 
to break off suddenly. For he somehow realized that Mr. 
Tanner had already reached the end of his trail. 

The boys looked at each other, Fred being first to break 
the silence as he said slowly, “We can’t leave him here.”’ 

“No,” Bob agreed in a low tone. “Pop was an awful nice 
old man. We just can’t. I'll tell you what. We can 
drive the car here, and then take him on home to Red 
Bend.” 


A* the boys rose to their feet, a gust of wind whipped a num- 
ber of fine particles of sand from the level above down into 
their faces. On the heels of the sand came a flurry of snow, 
which caused Bob to exclaim, “ We’ve got to be moving. It’s 
no place out here for us, in a blizzard. You stay here. I'll 
go get the car,” and Bob started for a low place in the bank 
where he could easily climb out. 

With the snow falling and the wind rising, Fred waited two 
hours. And then, following the thump, thump of feet, Bob 
poked his head over the bank and called down in a voice that 
was none too steady, “Fred, I’ve had a smash-up. While 
I was coming back here, I drove the car into a deep rut and 
broke an axle.” 

Fred, unused to the great lonesome stretches of the Far 
West, did not immediately grasp the full significance of the 
situation. But he did a few minutes later, when Bob ex- 
plained, ‘‘Pardner, we’re up against it. It’s fifty miles across 
the desert to the nearest town. It’s twenty-five miles by 
the shortcut across the mountains to Red Bend. We’re out 
here with a busted flivver—and a blizzard is in the making.” 

(Concluded on page 25) 



































The Phantom’s Path 


Bill Meets the Invisible Intruder of a Haunted House 
By Charles Allan Herndon 


’ 


- DOUBLE dog dare you to go in there,’ 
Jimmy Cameron. 
“Anybody that’d take that dare would steal a hog 
and eat his hair,” glibly chimed in Ben Fisher. 

The other five boys on the walk in front of the old Starling 
Place said nothing; but eagerly waited to see what Bill Hardin 
would do. 

For Bill, often referred to as ‘‘the luckiest boy in town,” 
was the one challenged. The challenge and the title of 
“luckiest”? were the result of the same facts. The facts were 
that he worked in the office of Dr. Phineas Wilmot and ac- 
companied that scientist on many of his exciting inv estigation§&. 
His “luck” con- 
sisted in the op- 
portunity such 
trips gave him to 
see many strange 
places which oth 
er boys only read 
about. The chal- 
lenge was due to 
the rumors that 
on some of those 
trips he had 
showed nerve 
that had helped 
the doctor out of 
several danger- 
ous scrapes. 

He had _ prob- 
ably been drawn 
into this quiet 
street by the same 


challenged 





awed gossip 
which had caused 
the others to seek 
itout. Naturally 
he was welcome 
when he 
tered up to the 
group; for here 
was a case which 
called for nerve 
of a somewhat 
different sort. 
The strange story 
which the tenant 
who had left the Starling Place the day before had told had 
finally convinced many doubters that the old mansion was 
really haunted. 

Bill looked over the wide yard with its gloomy pine-trees 
half concealing the house, and did not feel especially cheerful. 
It was a fine setting to make ghosts feel at home, he thought. 
But the big house with its broad, columned porch in front 
had nothing that suggested terror about it. The shutterless 
small-paned windows did not have that vacant stare that so 


saun- 


He sank into the chair while the 
professor examined cverything 
in the room 


many unoccupied houses do. 

‘Aw, who’s afraid of any old ghosts. 
are any such things,” claimed Bill slowly and none too posi 
tively. 

“That’s what Mr. Hawkins, the man who just moved out, 
said,” Ben reminded. 

“Yes, but he said that when he moved in,”’ added Jimmy. 
“Tfe wasn’t talking that way when he left.” 

‘““What was it he saw?” asked Ben, eager to hear repeated 
the story which he already knew as well as anybody present. 

“He never would tell. Said he never say anything,” 
explained Jimmy. ‘“‘I guess that was right, too. He sat up 
in the dark in the haunted room all night and the next morning 
he couldn’t see at all.” 

““He just wouldn’t tell,” suggested Ben. ‘He probably 
saw his own ghost just like the lady did who lived there before 
he did.” 

“Whoever heard of anybody seeing their own ghost?” Bill 
objected. 

*“*She did. She saw a spook that looked like she did when 
she died. That ghost was a warning, because she died a little 
while after she saw it.” 

“That isn’t half,” Jimmy added. “They say there is 
a picture in that house that comes to life and walks around at 
midnight.” 

“Well, anyway, ghosts don’t come out in daylight,” said 
Bill, his eyes fixed on the old house. 


I don’t believe there 













Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


“You’re afraid to go in there just the same,” taunted 
Ben. 

“T'll lead #f you'll follow,” replied Bill. 
at that old haunted room.” 

The other boys nodded assent and the investigators started 
forward cautiously. 

“‘T’ll stay back and see that nobody’s coming,” volunteered 
Ben timidly. “It’s not that I’m afraid,” he added quickly. 


“We'll take a look 


AS THE Starling Place was on the corner and the haunted 
+ 4 room on the side where the big yard joined the property 
with that of a Doctor Rawson next door, it was thought safest 
to slip around the side next the corner and approach the 
windows of the haunted room from the rear of the house, if 
they could not get in the house itself. 

The trespassers peered in one of the 
first-floor windows and saw the big elegant- 
ly dressed rooms as furnished years ago 
by the original owner, and rented to the 
several tenants who had given it up hur- 
riedly. After going around three sides of 
the house, they were approaching the room 
of many horrors. 

Just then a sharp whistle pierced the 









air. It was Ben’s warning signal. They turned around 
quickly and saw Dr. Rawson, the next-door neighbor, 
charging across the lawn, shouting for them to get off 
the place. As the eight boys scattered, the Doctor 
headed toward Bill. As Bill headed for the street, the 
Doctor let fly a rock. It missed Bill by fully twenty feet and 
went crashing through the window of the haunted room. As 
fragments of glass fell tinkling to the ground, both Bill and 
Jimmy, who was now running beside him, laughed derisively. 

“The Big League scouts will be looking for you,” Bill 
shouted back as he scurried out of the yard. 

Down on the next corner, the panting boys had soon gath- 
ered again. 

“Tt’s not that Dr. Rawson’s place,” protested Ben in- 
dignantly. 

“He drove us off just as we were getting to the haunted 
room,” complained Bill. 

“We'll get even with him,” threatened Jimmy. 

““T know a way,” spoke up Bill. “If he wants all the ghosts 
in the neighborhood, we’ll give ’em to him.” . 

““How’s that?’’ eagerly asked Ben before the others could 
more than look the same request. 

“We'll tick-tack Dr. Rawson’s house to-night.” 

“And go near that haunted Starling Place at night,’”’ ob- 
jected Ben. 

“We don’t have to go near the Starling side of Rawson’s. 
Anyway, nobody has ever seen any ghosts around that place 
except those that were in the haunted room, have they?” 
asked Bill. 

All agreed that the specters had shown an unexceptional 
partiality for that one room, so there could be no fear on that 
account. But a canvas of the crowd proved that over half 
the boys could not get out that night. Finally the next night 
was selected and all agreed to be on hand promptly. 

“Maybe we'll give him another chance to practice pitching,” 
Bill laughed as the conspirators parted. 








While Bill and his companions were plotting, a ghost, 
figuratively speaking, stalked into Dr. Wilmot’s office. The 
scientist was looking over the United States Daily Weather 
Map when a cough at the doorway caused him to glance up. 

“Hello, Starling,” the Doctor warmly greeted as a thin 
young man with a smile lighting up his delicate features 
nervously entered. ‘“‘How’s the haunted house?” 

The smile faded from young Starling’s face. ‘‘That’s just 
what I’ve come to see you about, Dr. Wilmot,” he replied in 
a husky voice. 

‘Sounds like you needed something for that cold. What 
are you doing for it?” asked the Doctor as he motioned the 
other to a chair beside his desk. 

“T’m taking a little quinine,” answered Starling, laying 
a finger on his vest where a pill-box bulged in his pocket. 

‘Better let me prescribe something better than that,” sug- 
gested the Doctor, and then getting down to the subject— 
“But what is all this about your old home place? You don’t 
mean to say there is anything in these wild ghost stories I’ve 
been hearing?” 

“I don’t know,” said Starling hoarsely, a look of anxiety 
furrowing his face, 
“but I can’t keep 
the place rented. 
Everybody who 
takes it gets to see- 
ing things.” 

“Probably they 
just imagine they 
see things?”’ Dr. Wil- 
mot suggested ques- 
tioningly. 

“That’s what I 
thought at first,” 
doubted Starling. 
“But there is cer- 
tainly something 
queer going on 
there.’ 

“You were raised 
in that house. Were 
there any spooks in 
it then?” 

“No. And what 
is more, I have re- 
cently spent several 
nights in there with 
friends of mine and 
nothing ever hap- 
pened. Dr. Rawson 
and I spent a night 
in the haunted 
room just before the last tenant moved in.” 

“And you neither saw nor heard anything?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Then why do you come to me? You’ve convinced your- 
self that the reports are mere silly stories without any real 
foundation,” protested Dr. Wilmot with a shrug. 

“Tt is just this way,” pleaded Starling. ‘That place was 
built by my grandfather. It has always been in our family. 
Owing to financial difficulties we had to sell off part of the 
lot on which the house next door was built. The old home 
place is a valuable location. I’ve had several offers from people 
wanting to buy it. Rawson says it would be an ideal site for 
the private sanitorium he dreams of building. But I don’t 
want the property to get out of the family. I hope some day 
to be able to live in it again, and maybe even to buy back the 
part we sold off. In the meantime, I must rent it. I can’t 
afford to hold it idle.” 

“‘And this bad reputation these ghost stories are giving it 
is interfering with your getting tenants,” summed up Dr. 
Wilmot. 

“Yes,” agreed Starling. ‘‘Whether I believe the place is 
haunted or not, these ghosts are cold facts as far as the effect 
on my property is concerned. I thought that when Mr. 
Hawkins took the place, there would be an end to such tales. 
He seemed to be as skeptical of ghosts as either of us.” 

“And just what happened?” 

“He decided to quiet this talk about spooks once and for 
all. The other night he put out all the lights in the haunted 
room and waited there alone for the specter to show up. He 
sat there all night, with his back to the wall and his face to 
the window so he could command a view of the entire room. 
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The next morning his eyes were red and swollen and he was 
temporarily blinded. The next day he gave me notice that 
he was leaving.” 

‘Maybe the eye trouble was merely a coincidence and had 
no connection with the haunted room. He never saw any- 
thing, did he?”’ questioned the Doctor. 

‘“That’s the queer thing about it. He says that he did not, 
but he won’t discuss the case. He seems to be keeping some- 
thing back; as if he might have seen some little something and 
is afraid to admit it for fear of ridicule.” 

Dr. Wilmot smiled: *‘ What could he have seen?” 

‘Some of the strange phantom lights or apparitions which 
others have seen. There have been too many reports, to 
dismiss them all as creatures of the imagination.”’ 

“Let’s get down to cases,” snapped the Doctor. ‘What 
happened and when?” 

“Here is a description of what was seen and the dates of 
the appearances,” replied young Starling, handing over several 
sheets of paper. 

The Doctor glanced at the list, and his brows knitted. 
“There seems to be a good bit of variety to your ghosts.”’ 


HEN he turned to his weather records and commenced 
checking over the dates with weather conditions while 
young Starling impatiently looked on. Finally, he said: 

“The only thing in common between these reports that I can 
find is that these ghosts have always appeared on warm nights.” 

Starling thought a minute. ‘ That’s right,”’ he agreed. 

“Well, I don’t know what we can do, but if you will meet 
me here to-morrow night, I'll go up to this haunted house of 
yours and spend a few hours. This thing is certainly worth 
investigating,’ declared Dr. Wilmot, tapping the paper with 
his finger. ‘‘ You keep the place weil locked up, I suppose.” 

“T have to. 
many people’s curiosity,” said Starling, rising to go. ‘‘Raw- 
son lives next door and keeps an eye on the place. He has 
had to run off several people who were trying to get in to 
see the place where the ghosts had been.” 

“Dr. Rawson seems to be a great friend of yours,” com- 
mented Dr. Wilmot. 

“Ves,”’ explained Starling. ‘“He’s been very accommodating 
lately. When we were kids, you 
know, we played on the same ball 
team. Rawson was pitcher and I’ye 
never seen any professional who had 
better control of the ball.”’ 

The next night was well suited 
to Bill’s plan. It was cold enough 
to keep indoors those who had 
no urgent business outside and 
so dark that the ticktackers were 
completely concealed as long as they 
stayed out of the light from the 
street-lamps. Even near the street, 
shrubbery in Dr. Rawson’s yard al- 
forded sheltering shadows. ‘The tin 
can was quickly attached near a 
The eight boys crouched 


These haunted-house stories attract a good 


window. 
expectantly behind a clump of 
bushes, as Jimmy rubbed the rosin 
up and down the string. Moving 
figures in Dr. Rawson’s house soon 
told them that the weird sounds had 
attracted attention. 

Just then, however, Bill caught 
sight of Dr. Wilmot and Mr. Star- 
ling passing under the street light. 
For an instant he was puzzled. 
Usually at this time of night, he 
knew that the scientist was to be 
found hard at work in the little 
laboratory back of his office. There 
must be something out of the or- 
dinary to bring the Doctor down 
this little-used street. Suddenly the 
thought flashed into Bill’s mind that 
his boss was investigating another 
of his strange cases. If so, his office 
boy didn’t want to miss it. Before 
the other boys realized what he 
was up to, Bill dodged out of the 
shadows and ran down the street. 

He hoped Dr. Wilmot would see 
him and take him along. He was 
not disappointed. As he passed the 
two men, the Doctor recognized him 
and called out: ‘Hello, boy. What 
are you doing around here? Up to 
some mischief, I'll bet.’’- 

“T was with a bunch down street 
there—”’ Bill began to explain. 

“How about you and the bunch 
helping Mr. Starling and myself?” 
asked Dr. Wilmot. 

“Sure,” assented Bill without 
waiting to find out what was to be 
done or what the other boys would 


say. A stream of violet blue light appeared near the top of the water in the bowl 


“Tf there are any ‘ghosts’ in that house of yours, we want 
to know how they get in and out, Starling. Although I 
hardly think we will see anything, if we should, we want to 
know what is going on outside at the same time.” 

‘Certainly,’ agreed Starling. ‘“‘It might be well to have 
the place guarded on all sides.” 

“Get your bunch,” commanded Dr. Wilmot, and Bill tore 
back to Dr. Rawson’s as fast as he could run. The other boys 
were still where he had left them, and when Bill told them what 
was up they were more than willing to help Dr. Wilmot on 
a case even though they would have a somewhat lonesome 
watch near the haunted house. 

When they had joined Dr. Wilmot and his companion in 
front of the Starling Place, the scientist explained that he 
wanted them to watch around the yard for an hour or two and 
if they saw anybody or anything coming away from or going 
toward the house to give two sharp whistles. He divided 
the bunch into four squads of two boys each. Ben and the 
smallest of the boys were stationed at the front gate. Two 
others were placed where they could command a view of the 
side of the house toward the cross street, two in the rear. To 
Bill and Jimmy fell the important position, the side of the 
house in which were the windows of the haunted room. 

Dr. Wilmot and Starling then went back to the front, 
unlocked the door, and disappeared within the inky blackness 
of the house of many terrors. In a few moments, Bill and 
Jimmy saw the windows of the haunted room suddenly light 
up and they knew that the scientist and the owner of the man- 
sion must have begun their investigation. ‘They noticed that 
the room had windows on two sides; the building being wider 
in front than at the back. Close to the house within the angle 
of the wall, Bill noticed a tree. 

‘‘Let’s climb up there,” he said to Jimmy; ‘‘then we can see 
in the back windows of the haunted room and also watch this 
side of the yard without anybody seeing us.” ‘They quickly 
climbed into the tree and were surprised at the fine view of 
the interior which their seat among the branches gave them. 


NSIDE the haunted room, Dr. Wilmot and Starling were 
hardly as expectant of seeing ghosts as the boys outside. 
“‘If this ghost only appears on warm nights like you say, 
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he won’t show up to-night,” said Starling, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets with a shiver. 

“Your phantom must love comfort,’’ commented the Doc- 
tor, glancing around at the massive furniture and deeply 
cushioned chairs of the old living-room. 

Starling drew a pistol from his pocket and laid it on the big 
center table. ‘‘It had better be a real phantom or it won't 
find much comfort here,’ he said, sinking down into the big 
wing-backed armchair near the table and watching the Doctor 
as he quickly but carefully inspected everything in the room. 

The few pictures on the walls were turned over to see that 
there was nothing out of the ordinary behind them. The 
painting of the very pleasant-looking old gentleman which 
hung over the low mantel was the object of especial attention 
The long handsome mirror between the two windows on the 
opposite side of the room was also examined intently. In a 
few minutes, however, Dr. Wilmot admitted that he could find 
nothing which could by any conceivable twist of the imagina- 
tion he called ‘‘spooky.” 

‘“‘Let’s see what happens with the light out,’’ he remarked 
as he pressed the electric-light button and plunged into dark- 
ness the room with a reputation for holding horrors. Even 
after waiting some time for their eyes to become accustomed 
to the change, the biackness seemed almost thick enough to 
cut. The big mirror which had reflected the bright light so 
brilliantly was simply swallowed up in darkness. 

“This seems foolish, ‘sitting here—”’ began Starling, but he 
never finished. 

Suddenly above the mantel there appeared a picture. It 
was not the portrait of the benevolent old man. It was a hor- 
rible daub in vivid red and blue colors which glowed with 
a ghastly light. Instead of a kindly, smiling old man, it was 
the crude drawing of a death’s head dripping with blood. 

Neither man spoke. ‘The sudden surprise of this apparition 
from out of the dark was overwhelming. Starling felt a desire 
to reach for his weapon before him, but his muscles refused to 
obey. For an agonizing half-dozen seconds, the astonished pair 
were motionless. Then theshadowy form of Dr. Wilmot sprang 
up and glided toward the picture. Then he turned around in 
search of some source of these lights which formed the picture. 

As he did so, Starling turned in his seat and gave a cry of 
horror. Staring at him from the 
other side of the room was another 
head. This was no crude drawing. 
It was the head of a living, moving 
being. Or was it living? It was 
more like the head of a dead man. 
Ghastly it glowed in the dark, Star- 
ling and the Doctor stared in aston- 
ishment—this specter was a death- 
like image of Dr. Wilmot himself. 

Then the specter grinned a ghastly, 
horrible, snabble-tooth grin. It was 
too much. Starling with a gasp 
reached for his pistol and fired 
point-blank at the image before 
him. 

There was a crack of glass and 
Dr. Wilmot shouted: “Hold on, 
Starling, put up that gun! We’ve 
trapped your ghost.” 


pest then from outside came a 
wail of pain. 

Dr. Wilmot quickly shoved up 
the window. Starling, trembling, 
staggered to his feet in the dark. 
The specter was gone. From outside 
came crying while the whistled signal 
pierced the air and was caught and 
repeated by the boys on the other 
side of the house. 

“‘What’s the trouble?’’ the scien- 
tist called as Starling threw the 
switch flooding the room with light. 

“Jimmy has cut his foot on a piece 
of glass,” Bill called back from the 
darkness of the yard. 

“Bring him in here,” ordered Dr. 
Wilmot, rushing out toward the 
front to meet Bill and the others 
with the hurt boy. 

In a few moments he was back 
in the haunted room with Jimmy in 
his arms and the other boys at his 
heels. A hasty examination showed 
that a sharp piece of glass had passed 
through the crying boy’s nearly 
wornout shoe-sole but had pene 
trated only a short distance into 
his foot. Evidently, Jimmy was 
worse scared than hurt. 

“How did this happen?” asked 
Dr. Wilmot as he removed the shoe. 

“We were up a tree looking in the 
back window there when we saw the 
ghost,” Bill explained. “Jimmy 

(Concluded on page 50) 









































































BOYS’ LIFE 


Oe Traps the Wind 


By J. Irving Crump 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


MYSTERIOUS hand had clutched the raft with 
invisible fingers and was slowly but irresistibly 
drawing it out into the center of the lake; out 
beyond the farthest point that the Fish people 

had ever dared venture on one of their craft. Og and Ru and 
their new companion Dab, of the Fish people, were terrified. 
The wolf-cub lying on top of Og’s leopard skin pack in the 
center of the raft whined in fear. The Hairy boys watched 
with frightened eyes the wooded. shore fast receding. 

A great change had suddenly come over the lake. The 
usually smooth water danced with white-capped waves. The 
raft rose and fell heavily. The water gurgled and sucked 
between the logs and the lashings of rattan and fibrous bark 
that held them together creaked and groaned. And, to add 
to their discomfort, a cold wind swept down from the Moun- 
tains of White-Haired-Old-Men, a wind so stiff at times that 
the three boys had to lean against it. 

The wind made them angry. They had enough to worry 
about in the stubborn movement of the raft without strug- 
gling against the fierce gusts. Og yanked at the ends of 
his flapping goatskin jacket in irritation. Their constant 
flapping interfered with his almost frantic efforts to wield 
the long push pole that he used as a sort of paddle. 

And then to cause them more trouble the wind got under 
the big bearskin they had taken from the cave bear they 
had killed in the cave of the goats, and began to blow it off 
the raft. With a cry of anger Og dropped his pole and 
leaped for the skin, as the wind got under it and whipped 
part of it into the water. He tried to pull it back onto the 
raft again. But handling that big pelt in the wind was a 
harder task than he had anticipated. It took all his strength 
to drag it out of the water, and when he did get it back 
onto the raft the wind got under it and snapped it about 
until it seemed like a thing alive. Holding to the edge of 
it with one hand Og tried to gather the rest of it under his 
arm. He might just as well have been trying to catch a 
three-toed horse. Each time he got a few folds of it 
gathered in, the wind would blow with greater force and 
pull it from his grasp. 

He became enraged; furious. He began to fight it. He 
pulled and hauled and tugged and tried to work around 
behind it to throw himself on top of it. 
But the wind, playing with him it seemed, 


that he did not want to catch it. What he wanted to do was 
to give the wind something to throw its force against—a 
broad surface. Then he spread the bearskin out and the 
push of the wind was so great that it almost hurled all three 
of them off the raft. Og became greatly excited; eagerly he 
explained his discovery to Ru, and while he talked his brain 
was busy with a new problem. 

The wind’s push was too strong against the bearskin for 
them to hold it even with all their strength. Their fingers 
were not strong enough to grip the edge of the bellying skin. 
They must reinforce their strength somehow. One of the 
push-poles would help. He would lash the skin to this and 
they could hold the pole on their shoulders. He tried it. 
It worked beautifully. Dab on one side of the raft and Ru 
on the other held the ends of the push-pole on their shoulders 
while Og sat in the middle of the raft and held onto both 
lower corners of the skin. The raft fairly boiled through the 
water and they became greatly excited. 

3ut a little of this and soon all three of them were tired out. 
Resisting the push of the wind was harder than poling the 
raft. It would not do. Og cudgeled his brain for a way to 
make it easier. Then he devised masts. He forced the end 
of a second push-pole down between the logs of the raft close 
to where Ru stood and wedged the third pole between the logs 
where Dab stood. Then while they held the first push-pole 
against these masts he lashed each end fast, and tied the lower 
corners of the skin to the upright poles. To be sure the two 
improvised masts leaned a great deal and Og and Ru found it 
necessary to sit and brace them between their knees. But this 
was far easier than holding the sail against the full force of the 
wind, and they were elated with their new discovery—elated 
that they had found a way to make the wind serve them. 


ITH Dab and his hunters and his horde of Fish people 

waving them farewell from the beach, they had started 
down the lake on the raft that Dab had given them early that 
morning, keeping close to the shore, as all the Fish people 
did whenever they ventured beyond the fishing grounds just 
in front of the village. Og was pleased with this new craft. 
It was far better than the log he and Ru had partly shaped 
into a crude canoe. Made of many logs lashed together it 








whipped it one way and then another, 
wrapped it about his body and _ head, 
entangled his arms and legs, and, finally, 
tripping him, rolled him over and over 
across the raft and would have thrown 
him into the water had he not been able 
to hook his fingers into the lashings of 
the logs and held on. 

Breathless, furious at being beaten by 
the wind and the bearskin he called for 
Ru and Dab to throw down their poles 
and help. Together they disentangled 
him from the bearskin, but the moment 
they did the wind seized it again and 
whipped it out flapping and snapping 
ahead of them, and they had to brace 
themselves to hold it from blowing 
away. 

Og watched them a moment, thought- 
fully. Could it be that the wind wa: 
the mysterious force that was pushing 
the raft onward across the lake? It 
pushed and hauled and fought against 
him. Was it pushing the raft? Og 
watched the raft move through the water 
a moment, then he watched Ru and 
Dab struggling with the bearskin. And 
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All had gone well on their cruise down the lake shore until 
the wind swept down from the mountains and seized the raft 
in its grasp. But with this enemy, the wind, turned into a 
friend to aid them it was exhilarating to the three boys to 
go sailing across the lake almost as fast as one could walk on 
dry land. To be sure they had long since been carried out 
into water that was appallingly deep and the shore they had 
left behind seemed so far distant that even the tall sequoias 
had melted into a heavy blue-green mass without detail, 
But the farther they sailed from one shore the closer they 
approached to the other, for the wind was carrying them 
diagonally across the lake. They had no means by which to 
steer and no knowledge of how to direct the course of their 
craft but the fact that they could make out a forest-clad 
shore ahead of them, and fast growing nearer, was sufficient, 


HEY were thoroughly happy as they watched their 

approach to this strange new land across the lake and 
they scanned the shore with interest that quickened to real 
curiosity when Og made a discovery. He could see flying 
along the shores of the lake great flocks of birds, all winging 
in the same direction, and heading toward a stretch of low- 
lying shore that suggested a swamp. There were scores of 
them; hundreds of them. They flew in sky clouding flocks, 
He could see ravens among them, and magpies, redwings 
and jays. There were large birds and small birds, water 
birds and shore birds, and to Og and his companions they 
meant only one thing—food. 

Long ago the woodcraft of the Hairy People had taught 
them to watch the birds. Where the birds flocked there 
food was to be found, berries perhaps, or wild fruit or nuts 
or grapes. Some sort of food was attracting these great 
flocks of birds on the opposite shore of the lake. The boys 
watched them with rising expectation. Perhaps this new 
land was a land of plenty. 

Happily the wind was taking them in the general direction 
the birds were flying. If they continued to follow the course 
they were traveling they would land not a great distance 
above the marsh where as they drew nearer they could see 
thousands of noisily chattering birds swarming through the 
swamp grass and the strange tangle of vines that grew in the 
marsh. 

The raft grounded at the foot of a 
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Don’t let these swaggerin’, 
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border bad men, tries to jump him one Sunday mornin’ while he’s on his way 
Them bad men comes 
pilin’ out o’ a dry arroya where they're tryin’ t’ bush-wack him an’ Cap'n 
He throws lead with both hands so sudden 
Cap'n Billy he hates t’ desecrate t’ Sabbath 
He downs three of ‘em an’ takes t’ 


Four o them enemies, real 


forest gave way to a broad grassy 
meadow that sloped down toward the 
marsh, and the boys scrambled eagerly 
ashore and dragged their cumbersome 
craft up on the beach. A moment they 
paused to make things snug, then taking 
only their bows and arrows and their 
stone hammers and leaving their shields, 
knapsacks and other equipment on the 
raft they started off to explore the 
marsh. 

Eagerly they scrambled up the bank 
and began to scuttle like so many rabbits 
through lush grass. They dreaded open 
spaces where there were no trees to hide 
behind or scramble into in case of dan- 
ger. Soon they came to a thick growth 
of tall reeds, that marked the beginning 
of the marsh and the ground became 
soft and wet under their feet. Then 
presently they found themselves well in 
the swamp and on the banks of a little 
stream that twisted and turned through 
the bog. 

As soon as they parted the grass on 
us the banks of this channel thousands of 


a high, earthy bank at a point where the 
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suddenly it dawned upon him that the 
wind was a great force. And he realized 
that if he could handle this force—if he could catch it in the 
bearskin, as it were, and hold it he could make it push the 
raft through the water swifter than any raft had ever gone 
before. 

His anger gone and his excitement mounting at the pos- 
sibilities he saw in this new idea, Og got to his feet, and while 
Ru and Dab struggled each with an end of the bearskin, Og 
sought to make a bag in which to imprison the wind. As he 
gathered in the edge and held it tight the force of the wind 
was terrific. But as he sought to make the bag he thus formed 
smaller, and close it, the wind seemed to slip out of it in some 
strange way and the force it exerted was not so strong. 

This puzzled Og for some time. Again and again he tried to 
catch the wind in the bag, until suddenly it dawned upon him 
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was broad and flat. It could carry all three of them, as well 
as their leopard-skin packs, and their weapons and turtle- 
shell shields. The wolf-cub, now well grown, was also safe on 
board this craft and there was room enough for the three to stand 
or crouch as they chose, nor did they have to dangle their 
feet in the water as they did when they sat astride their log. 
The raft was heavier than the log, to be sure, and it required 
far more effort to urge it through the water. Og’s method of 
propelling the log by means of flat sticks for paddles was not 
satisfactory with this craft, but the Fish people had devised a 
method of shoving the raft through the water by means of long 
poles pushed against the bottom of the lake and Og found 
that when all three of them used poles the heavy raft moved 
through the water almost as swiftly as his single log did. 


= birds took to the air like a big black 

cloud. The whirring of their wings 

sounded like distant thunder, and the noise of their shrill, 

strident calls was all but deafening to the Hairy boys and 
made the wolf-cub who had followed them bark furiously. 


OR some time they stood there and looked across the 

little stream toward a grassy island on the other side, where 
the birds had been congregated. And as they looked expres- 
sions of disappointment came over their faces. They had 
expected to see a mass of briars with luscious red or purple 
berries hanging from them, or at least a tangle of grape 
vines with bunches of the ripened fruit ready to be picked 
and eaten. 

There were tangled vines aplenty. Indeed the little island 
was covered with a peculiar creeping growth that twisted ard 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


twined and intertwined in a strange mass put there was no 
brightly colored fruit. Instead, all they saw were masses 
of tiny pods, sun-dried and uninviting. Og grunted in 
disgust as they stood there on the muddy banks of the channel. 
Ru and Dab were for turning back, satisfied that the mass of 
vines held nothing interesting for them. But while the birds 
circled noisily overhead Og’s eyes were searching the tangle 
and his brain was busy speculating on what manner of food 
the birds had led them to. Certainly if these pods held some- 
thing that drew such great flocks daily there might be some 
slight profit in investigating further. 

So he waded hip deep into the little 





stream and crossed over to the island, and 
although they felt it was useless effort Ru 
and Dab followed and the wolf-cub swam 
across after them. 

Once among the tremendous mass of 
creeping vines, Og picked one of the dry 
pods and looked at it closely. Then he 
shook it, and, hearing something rattle 
within against the dry shells, broke it 
open. A half dozen brown, almost round, 
objects fell out into the palm of his hand. 
These he inspected too and finally out of 
sheer curiosity put several in his mouth 
and crunched his strong teeth down upon 
them. 

A look of pleasure crossed his face then, 
and he quickly crunched the rest of the 
beans, smacking his lips the while. And 
Ru and Dab, watching with interest, broke 
open several pods and sampled the bean- 
like pellets. They found to their surprise 
that the hard round objects were very 
palatable indeed. They were salty and 
just a little sweet, and it was rare indeed 
that the Hairy boys found any food that 
contained any great quantity of either salt 
or sugar. 

Unmindful of the continued squawking 
of the angry birds that circled overhead, 
they began to strip the vines of their dried 
pods and gorge themselves on the little 
brown pellets. They ate and ate until 
they could not possibly eat any more, and 
then Og, loath to see so many pods still 
unopened, stripped off his goatskin jacket 
and, making a sack of it by gathering the 
corners together, began to pick pods and 
put them in this improvised pack sack. 
Ru and Dab, who had long since learned 
from Og the advisability of storing food, 
followed suit. 

And so eager were they to gather a great 
quantity that they did not notice the birds 
had ceased their squawking and_ had 
risen higher in the air, there to circle round 
and round in a frightened manner. Indeed 
their usually alert instincts did not give 
them any warning of danger until the wolf- 
cub came slinking toward Og, whining, 
and with his tail tucked between his legs 
and the hair on his back bristling in fear 
and anger. 








TARTLED Og hissed a warning and all 

three boys stopped picking and looked 
up. For a moment they stood petrified, 
rigid with fear. Above the tops of the tangle of vines and 
the waving reeds of the marsh towered the biggest head they 
had ever seen, from which stared small pink-rimmed, sinister 
eyes. Raised aloft and waving shakily in the air was a short, 
thick trunk while beneath it curving downward and outward 
were two long yellow polished tusks that ended in keen villain- 
ous points. The ears seemed ridiculously small for such a 
massive head, and the skin of the great beast covered with 
coarse shaggy hair like the mammoth was rough and wrinkled 
like the bark of a tree. Instantly the three Hairy boys 
realized that the huge beast watching them was a mastodon, 
the biggest, strongest and most ill-cempered of all the beasts 
that roamed the forest—far bigger and stronger than the 
hairy mammoth. 

Og was the first to break and run. With a cry he swept up 
the goatskin full of pods which lay at his feet, and slinging it 
across his shoulder started wading across the stream in the 
direction they had come. Dab and Ru with cries of fear 
plunged into the water beside him and waded across while the 
wolf-cub, swimming with all its strength, forged ahead of them 
all and scrambled up the marshy bank first. There it turned 
and snarled angrily at the mastodon. 

For several seconds the huge animal stood regarding the 
three retreating boys silently, but when the wolf-cub snarled 
the great beast seemed suddenly to break into a towering 
rage. With a bellowing trumpet it came plunging through 
the swamp toward them, tearing through the tangled 
vines, tramping them down, uprooting them and scatter- 
ing them in all directions as it cleared a path for itself with 
its tusks and trunk. With a cry to his companions to 
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Again and again it reached up and shook the tree unti 


make all haste possible Og plunged ahead as fast as he 
could go. 

Over the boggy ground they raced at full speed, thrashing 
their way through the thick reeds and leapigg from one hum- 
mock to another. They were breast to am and exerting 
every ounce of strength they had to gain a lead on the tremen- 
dous beast behind them. 


HEY could hear the mastodon making hard work of it. 
His great weight and tremendous bulk was not meant for 
fast travel in boggy places, and they could hear him snorting 
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eating up the distance between them. His short stubby trunk 
was outstretched to seize them once they came within his 
reach. 

The big beast gained at every stride. Dab threw away his 
stone hammer and even the precious bow and arrows Og had 
made for him, and with a heart-breaking effort struggled to 
reach Ru and Og, running almost abreast just ahead of him. 

The group of trees seemed very near now. Ru threw away 
hammer and bow, too, and Og dropped his weapons, and a 
moment later almost at the lake shore and within a half 
dozen strides of the nearest and smallest of the trees he dropped 
the bag of beans he had been carrying. 
The next instant he bounded into the air, 
long arms outreached and fingers clutching 
for the lower branch of the tree under which 
he flashed. Ru and Dab leaped almost at 
the same moment and they swung them- 
selves upward and scrambled through the 
network of branches to a place of safety. 

Only just in time did they gain the 
branches for scarcely had they drawn their 
bodies over the lowermost limbs when the 
mastodon came thundering under the tree to 
an abrupt stop. And even as they climbed 
out of reach his stubby snakelike trunk 
darted upward among the branches reach- 
ing, groping, trying to seize them. The 
end of the trunk brushed Dab’s ankle, 
causing him to scream in terror as he drew 
himself still higher among the branches. 


T HAD been a narrow escape, but Og and 

Ru could see that they were far from safe 
yet. The tree into which they had leaped 
was not large and it stood almost alone. 
The nearest tree was just a little toe far 
away for them to leap the intervening 
space and they were cut off from the refuge 
of the tree highway through the forest that 
Og and Ru had used so often to take them 
out of danger. And, worst of all, though it 
was as thick around as Og’s waist, the tree 
they were in was small enough for the 
mastodon to uproot and beat down if he 
chose to. ‘ 

For a few moments it stood there glaring 
up at them with its tiny pink-rimmed eyes 
while it trumpeted until the leaves of the 
tree shook. Around and around the tree 
it tramped, roaring its mighty blasts while 
it rutted the ground with its long tusk 
and threw great clods over its head. Again 
and again it reached up and shook the tree 
until it swayed as if in a gale. It tore 
branches down as high as it could reach and 
flung them down the bank into the lake. 
Then suddenly it spied the bag of beans. 
This it prodded and gored, flinging the 
dried pods with their rattling beans in all 
directions and tearing the jacket to shreds. 
Then still angry it lumbered back toward 
the tree again. 

It stood silently looking up at the three 
Hairy boys, and in its intelligent little 
eyes anger gave way to a crafty look, and 
Og realized with a sinking heart that the 














and floundering and splashing about in the boggy spots. 
And with his floundering he seemed to grow more angry and 
more determined to overtake them. 

The wolf-cub was the first to gain the solid ground of the 
grassy plain, but instead of streaking across the open space he 
turned and snarled and barked at the mastodon until Og 
reached him and with a cuff hushed his noise. Og realized 
that it was the wolf-cub and his angry yelping that annoyed 
the mastodon more than anything else. 

Ru and Dab came out of the marsh close behind Og. For 
a moment they stopped and turning watched the struggles 
of the oncoming beast. But when they saw the anger that 
glared in his tiny eyes and when they realized how far they 
were from safety they turned and fled again, running faster 
now because the solid earth gave them better footing. 

They needed every bit of speed they could command their 
flying feet to give them, for when the mastodon finally 
‘struggled on to solid ground once more it made up for all the 
time and effort it had lost in the marsh. With another angry 
trumpet it burst into a long ungainly swinging stride and its 
ponderous thundering footsteps seemed to shake the very 
earth. The Hairy boys heard it coming on with a fear that 
gripped their hearts, for they were far out in the open and the 
nearest trees were a long distance ahead. 

They headed for the trees, their legs flying, their hearts 
pounding with exertion and fear and their breath coming in 
great sobbing gasps. On they pressed. But as fast as they 
traveled the mastodon came on faster. His footsteps sounded 
perilously close behind them. ‘They could hear each sucking 
gasp as he breathed. His ponderous shambling strides were 





l it sway-d as if in a gale 


animal was determined to get them even 
though it had to uproot the tree. Once 
more it reached upward and wrapping its trunk about the tree 
shook it furiously until the boys had to cling fast with all their 
strength to keep from being thrown out. After a moment it 
backed away, then charged with its broad flat head against the 
tree trunk, causing it to sway as if in the grip of a cyclone. 
Again and again it charged, until Og realized that already the 
tree was leaning far over and that the earth all about its roots 
was opening. The mastodon would uproot the tree. It was 
inevitable. And when it came crashing down the beast would 
tear them from among the branches and impale them 
on its tusks or trample them underfoot as it had done the 
goatskin. 


NCE more the great animal flung its full weight at the 
tree. Og could hear the roots breaking underground 
with dull thumping sounds. He could see the gnarled ten- 
tacle protruding above the surface. The mastodon leaned its 
full weight against the trunk, pushing with all its giant body. 
Slowly, with an earth-smothered snapping of breaking roots, 
it yielded. In terror Ru and Dab looked at Og as if seeking 
from him a suggestion as to how they were to save themselves. 
Og appeared as helpless as they. Yet his brow was wrinkled 
as if he were thinking. He was studying the angle at which 
the tree was leaning. Suddenly he gave an exclamation of 
encouragement and began to scramble higher among the 
branches. They followed him. 
High up in the topmost branches he crouched and pointed 
to a near-by tree. 
“Look. When the tree falls it will sweep past that tree 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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Every Boy a Fire Department 
IRE-FIGHTING and Safety First are two 
of the most popular ways in which boys are 

serving their communities. Junior fire depart- 
ments, especially where scouts are available, are 
becoming almost “the thing” in all towns and 
cities. There is no reason why every boy should 
not go one step further, and, in observance of 
NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, 
October 4-10, start being a One-boy-power Fire 
Department. 

As chief of your fire department you can do the 
following things: 

1. Inform yourself on “fire hazards,” first in 
your home, then in your school and church, and 
then on property in general. 

2. Organize your family into a fire prevention 
patrol, and instruct them (modestly, but firmly) in 
what constitutes fire hazards in the home and 
what to do when fire breaks out. 

3. Keep yourself alive on this subject the year 
through, and keep your home-fire-prevéntion- 
patrol alert. 

4. Through your scoutmaster, if you are a 
scout, let the pastor of your church and the prin- 
cipal and teachers of your school know that you 
are prepared to act in fire emergencies. 

5. Give any desired assistance you are capable 
of in the official observance of National [ire 
Prevention Week in your community. ‘This may 
mean distribution of literature, putting up posters, 
taking part in fire prevention demonstrations, 
ushering at meetings, traffic duty at parades, as- 
sisting in a fire hazard census, taking part in 
athletic games (particularly where you can dem- 
onstrate Scout preparedness for fire emergencies) 
and possibly in delivering short speeches in moving 
picture theaters, churches, and schools, on the 
subject of fire prevention and what boys and girls 
can do to help reduce the annual fire loss of over 
one-half billion dollars—which does not include 
forest fire loss. See that your ozven home is as free 
as possible from fire hazards. 

If you will apply to the local fire department 
officials, or to fire insurance offices, you can ob- 
tain literature, or information as to where to ob- 
tain the literature, that will tell you what you 
need to know about fire hazards, fire prevention, 
and fire-fighting. Or, you may write direct to 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 76 
William Street, New York City. 

A Seascout Anniversary 
N OCTOBER 18th, the eighty-five ships of 
the Seascout fleet will celebrate the eighth 
Anniversary of the founding of Seascouting as a 
department of the Boy Scouts of America. In the 
eight years behind them, the work of seascouts 
has been very largely experimental. Through 
the Marion School of Seascouting, made possible 
through the generosity of Mr. William H. Todd 


and General Goethals; through the work of Mr. 
James A. Wilder, the first Seascout Director, now 
Chief Seascout; and other leaders, this fascinating 
program hasgbeen built up, aiming to prepare 
boys for all emergencies on sea and land. To 
those who wish to learn of the “‘ ways of the waters 
and the seas,” no finer opportunity can be of- 
fered, for here we have a combination of the max- 
imum of play with so thorough a grounding in the 
essentials of seamanship, as is likely to prove of 
great value in later life. With the publication 
of the new manual, Seascouting has been put on 
a basis from which we may expect great develop- 
ments in the next few years. 


Tree Planting 
BoY SCOUT TROOPS in various parts of the 


country have been showing commendable en- 
terprise in the building of scout forests, usually 
within easy distance of their home towns. Some 
of these undertakings have been very ambitious, 
with programs covering five to ten years’ work 
they will do on these forests. It is an idea that 
should have the enthusiastic interest and coopera- 
tion of every town in the United States, for every 
town should have, as part of its facilities, a forest 
which will not only help to replenish our diminish- 
ing forest reserves, but will provide a health giving 
and educational playground for the entire com- 
munity. 

The American Tree Association is urging each 
community to start a town forest in its own local- 
ity. It is a movement in which boys will take 
a special interest. In the carrying out of this 
idea they can be of very great service—in tree 
planting, as forest-fire protection patrols, and in 
many other ways. 
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What Would You Have Done? 


; A banker recently told me the following 
story. He said a Boy Scout came into his 
bank not long ago with his bank book, and 
going to the receiving teller’s window, he 
shoved the little khaki book under the grill 
and with it a fifty cent piece for deposit. 
“Sorry my boy,” said the teller, ““but we 
do not accept less than a one dollar deposit 
at a time.” Very plainly the boy was dis- 
appointed, and turning he started out of 
the bank. Then at the front door he turned 
back, a new light on his face. He went to 
the desk in the middle of the lobby and there 
deliberately made out a “cash” check for 
one dollar, drew the money at the proper 
window, and then going back made out a 
deposit slip for a dollar and half and again 
slid his book under the grill. The teller of 
course accepted the deposit and said to his 

’ assistant as the boy went out, “‘Old man 
opportunity’ better put on his false whiskers 
when that boy is about.’”’-—Frank H. Cheley. 
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**Old Ironsides’’ 
FUND of half a million dollars is to be 


raised for the purpose of restoring “Old 
lronsides,” the famous Constitution of the War 
of 1812. A large part of the sum required will be 
raised through pennies, nickles and dimes con- 
tributed by school boys and girls. Seascouts, 
having a special interest, have been invited by the 
Governor of Massachusetts and Rear Admiral 
Louis R. de Steiguer to man “‘Old Ironsides” on 
Constitution Day, September 26, and boys all 
over the country will be envious of their good 
fortune, for besides having an honorable service 
record of over one hundred years, *‘Old Ironsides” 
is perhaps the most famous ship of the American 
Navy. 

She was rushed from her builders hands into 
the water a few years before the War of 1812. 
When disputes and bitter feeling and high-handed 
action finally resulted in war, the Constitution 
was one of only twenty-two sloops and frigates 
that made up the American Navy. Nearly a 
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hundred British men-o-war prowled the Atlantic 
seaboard. Nothing was expected of the little 
Navy; it was in the Army that America rested its 
hopes. But it was the Navy that won the honors 
of that War. On Lake Erie and Lake Cham- 
plain it fought and defeated the British. English 
commerce was raided on many seas. The frigate 
encounters resulting in American victories stunned 
the people of England, “the mistress of the seas,” 
and America was jubilant. Capt. Isaac Hull took 
the Constitution through the British blockade of 
Chesapeake into Boston. In a duel lasting an 
hour and ten minutes the forty-four guns of the 
Constitution completely disabled the English 
frigate Guerriere, and captured her. She treated 
the enemy frigate Java in the same way a year 
later, and among those captured was the newly 
appointed British Governor of Bombay. Under 
three different commanders “Old Ironsides” 
won brilliant victories during the war. 

She has earned a special place in our affections, 
and we wish the movement, now under way, to 
preserve her for the nation every success. 


The Uniform and Reliability 


HE street car was crowded to the doors when 

it stopped to pick up a bent old lady who 
lifted, with difficulty, a basket of fresh washing 
to the crowded platform. 

*‘Leave your load out here, madam,” said the 
conductor irritably, because of the loss of time 
occasioned by the slow-moving old lady. 

“But I daren’t,” expostulated the old lady, 
“the clothes don’t belong to me, and they must 
be goin’ with me.” 

The conductor was firm. “ You and your basket 
of duds are in the way,” he reminded her, without 
offering to help in the least. The old lady was 
about to burst into tears when a fourteen-year- 
old-boy in a khaki uniform who was sitting in a 
corner by the door rose. 

“You sit here, ma’am,” he said, “and I'll 
watch your basket at the rear of the car.” 

The old lady looked at the boy doubtfully. 
So many times she had been taken advantage of, 
even by careless boys. ‘The conductor was about 
to lose his head, and was just about to issue a new 
ultimatum when a second lady sitting nearby 
said to the poor old lady, “That boy’s all right. 
Can’t you see his uniform? Tl vouch for him: 
my lad belongs to the same organization.” 

The basket of clothes went to the rear of the 
car, and when the old lady wanted to get off a 
watchful boy lifted the basket through the 
crowded aisle to the street and thence quickly to 
the curb then back again to the car in a jiffy. 

“Who’s the kid?” asked the conductor of a 


> 


“nearby passenger who had watched the whole 


performance. 

“Don’t know the kid,” came the reply, “but 
I do know the uniform and you can bet on it 
every time when a job needs to be done.” 


Nature’s Wonderlands 
UR good friend, Dr. William T. Hornaday, 


whom all readers of Boys’ Lire know, has 
written a book about strange pre-historic animals, 
especially for boys and girls. He calls it “Tales 
from Nature’s Wonderlands” (Scribners). Happy 
will be the boy who can sit down at the end of his 
day and by this book be carried in sixty seconds 
to the hot-house jungles of Africa, and its black 
gorillas; or to the antarctic continent with its 
giant penguins; or the Siberian tundras and their 
frozen mammoths. 

How many of you know about the huge and 
terrible cave tiger and that far-away forefather 
of our elephant, the shaggy haired mammoth‘ 
Many strange animal forms have arisen and died; 
many animals that we know have changed almost 
beyond recognition. The horse, for instance, was 
once a sprightly animal, little bigger than a calf, 
springing lightly on three toes! 

“One of the differences,” says Dr. Hornaday, 
“between an oyster and a boy is that an oyster 
has no imagination, and a boy has some.” In 
this book you will find a stimulus to that im- 
agination. 


October 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


At THE Kanohwahke Scout Camps of the New York 
4 Foundation, which as you know.is the largest boys’ 
camp-site in the world, they have each year, since 1920, wound 
up the season with a pageant. The first year it was a very 
modest water pageant, but each succeeding year they have 
grown more and more ambitious. Last year, for the first 
time, they offered a play with a definite continuity. It was 
called “‘Ethan Allen, the Robin Hood of America.”’ This 
year, they gave a pageant-play called “ Buckskin Men,” at 
which I had the great pleasure of being present, among 8,000 
other visitors and guests of the 3,000 and more scouts who were 
encamped there at the time. 

“Buckskin Men” consisted of a prologue, three episodes and 
an epilogue. The prologue showed a group of scouts sitting 
around the fire in front of their tents. After singing, they 
talk of the pioneers of the past—the buckskin men—who 
opened up the country. The fire dies down, the scouts rise 
and sing ‘“‘Taps,” and turn in to dream of their heroes. 


Kit Carson 


The first episode deals with the rescue, by Kit Carson, of 
White Otter, the son of the Blackfeet Chief, Great Elk, and 
of the pledge of friendship between Kit Carson and White 
Otter. In the second scene Kit Carson has fallen into the 
hands of Chief Great Elk, and is condemned to die as a brave 
by torture. When the fagots under Kit Carson 





By James E. West 


Wanted —10,000 Boy Scout Forests 


HE current issue of American Forests and Forest Life, 
which, as you know, is the magazine of the American Forest 
Association, carries an editorial under the above caption, 
based on the experiment made at Madison, Wisconsin, where 
they are making a real scout forest. The idea originated with 
Troop 19, who enlisted the sympathetic help of a committee 





Filipino Boy Scouts decorate the graves of 
American soldiers at Manila 


improvement thinnings of the forest—all to be done by the 
scouts themselves. 

The magazine comments on the splendid possibilities in 
this idea if taken up by scouts in all other parts of the country, 
and suggests as a slogan: “‘ Wanted—10,000 Boy Scout Forests.” 

Scout Forests 
ee SCOUTS in 19 localities in New York State have planted 
126,000 trees, reforesting 126 acres, according to figures 
compiled by the Conservation Commission. Practically all 
of these plantations have been made within the last three 
years, and many troops plan to do reforesting work every year 
either on their own land or on municipal forest projects. 

The Buffalo Boy Scouts lead with 33,000 trees planted 
between 1921 and 1925. Albany scouts came next with 
19,000; Rome, third with 18,000; Canandaigua, 12,500; 
Wampsville, 10,000. 


One Good Turn, and Another 


A YEAR or two ago, “Dad” Wisdom, an old gentleman 

approaching eighty years of age, gave all of his property, 

a 200-acre farm—part tillable and the rest heavily timbered, 

to the Dallas, Texas, Boy Scouts, retaining for himself only the 

privilege of making his home on a corner of the property. 

His only surviving relative, a stepson sixty years of age, by the 
name of “‘Pink”’ Wright, was a party to the gift. 





are lighted, the bracelet which White Otter had 
given him as a token of friendship is discovered, 
and so Kit Carson is saved. 


Davy Crockett 


The second episode deals with Davy. Crockett at 
the Alamo. In realistic fashion is shown the rein- 
forcement of the small garrison by Davy Crockett 
and his few Texan Rangers, followed shortly after 
by the attack of the Mexicans in overwhelming 
numbers, the fall of the fort, and the departure of 
the victorious Mexicans with shouts of joy. The 
dead and dying are lying about the courtyard, and 
Crockett gets to his feet with difficulty, saying: 
“The Heroes of Thermopyle had their messenger, 
the men of the Alamo have none,”’ and falls for- 
ward—dead. 

The third episode was adapted from Fenimore 
Cooper’s ‘‘The Pfairie.”” You doubtless know the 
story of Leatherstocking. The epilogue was a 
tableau of buckskin men of the past, with Dan 
Beard—a buckskin man of to-day—surrounded by 
Boy Scouts. 

Motion pictures were taken, and we understand 
that these will be made available to any council 
requesting use of same, without charge. Address: 
Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York, 220 
West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Preceding the pageant, I had the pleasure of 
being entertained at the camp for veteran scouts of 
the Brooklyn Council, where I had a very pleasant 
time meeting the experienced campers, to whom 
alone this particular camp is open. 
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A Visit to Fenimore Cooper Council 


I had also the pleasure, during the month of 
August, of visiting Camp Curtis S. Read, of the 
Fenimore Cooper Council, at Lake Mahopac, N. Y., 
to take part in the dedicatio of the new mess hall. 
About 150 scouts were present and were responsible 
ior a very entertaining proggam. Mrs. Wm. A. 
Read, the donor of the camp and mess hall, was 
present, the actual presentation of the mess hall 
being made by her son, Duncan E. Read. I had 
the privilege, later in the afternoon, of presenting 
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a number of badges which had been won by the 
scouts of this council during their camping period, 
which included Eagle Scout Badges to the following:— 
Donald Guthridge, Reginald Heber, William Zimmerman, 
Thomas Torbox, John Monks, Harry Hodges, Howard Zim- 
merman. 


Troops Visiting National Headquarters 


MONG the visitors to National Headquarters during the 
month of August were seventeen scouts and three leaders 
of Troop 99, Washington, D. C. This troop had won the cup 
given by the Washington Post to the troop in Washington mak- 
ing the greatest progress in its scouting each year. 
Twenty Eagle Scouts of Troop 47, Mobile, Alabama, who 
had reached the highest rank in scouting during the camping 
Season, were also among the visitors. 


1925 





(Above) The only American Boy Scout troop in Europe. Mem- 

bers of the American Church in Paris. (Center) St. Louis (Mo.) 

Council, Ranger Patrol Leaders. (Below) “ Kit” Carson being 

burned at the stake. A scene from the pageant at Bear Mountain, 
N. Y., Scout Camp witnessed by more than 8,000 people 


representing the University of Wisconsin and the Madison 
section of the Society of American Foresters. The regents 
set apart and dedicated to the use of the scouts a tract of 
wooded University land known as Eagle Heights, which slopes 
down to the beautiful shore of Lake Mendota, in easy distance 
of the city of Madison. A ten-year plan for the development 
of this forest has been drawn up, which includes the construc- 
tion of trails, fire lines, picnic and camp grounds, signal towers, 
rustic bridges, reforestation, studies of tree growth and 





Early this Spring, the old man’s house burned 
down, and this was followed almost immediately 
by his stepson’s death. These events, combined 
with the fact that all of his negotiable possessions 
had been given to the scouts, left the old man in a 
destitute condition. 

There were no funds available to help the scout 
benefactor, so the scouts themselves made indi- 
vidual subscriptions, the members of the executive 
board supplementing their contributions, and raised 
enough to purchase material for a four-room house, 
bungalow style. The house was designed by a 
scout architect, a member of the executive board; 
and the scouts of Dallas built the house entirely, 
working after school and on Saturdays. 

“Dad” Wisdom is tremendously proud of his 
new home, not only because it is one of the neatest 
and most complete little country homes in the 
County, but because it is a memento of the ability 
and love of his ‘‘own boys.” 
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A Scout Gavel for Congress 


HEN the Speaker of the House of Represen- 

tatives, Nicholas Longworth, recently visited 
Camp Edgar Friedlander of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Council with Mrs. Longworth, daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt, he took a great deal of interest in the 
handicraft section, and particularly in a gavel made 
by that department. The campers, noting his 
enthusiasm, immediately assembled and presented 
the gavel to Mr. Longworth, who promised to use 
this gavel when he opened the House in December. 


A Boys’ Hobby Show 


HE Sheboygan, Michigan, Boy Scouts played 

an important part in the Boys’ Hobby Show 
which was given by the Lions Club of that city, 
March 23-29, 1925. 

Out of about 3,500 boys, who were eligible to par- 
ticipate in the show, about 2,000 actually entered 
exhibits. Articles were entered in ten departments, 
handicraft or manual training, boy scout, radio and 
wireless, art, electrical, mechanical, cameracraft, 
woodcraft, stamps and coins, and historical. 

The order maintained at the show was remarkable 
in view of the large number of children attending. 
The Boy Scouts were responsible for the splendid 
order, taking a great deal of pride in their police duties. A 
uniformed policeman was dispensed with after the first day 
when it was seen how well the Boy Scouts kept the situation 
in hand. 








See Announcement of Training Course for 
Scoutmasters on page 56 
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A Seascout Cruise 

EASCOUTS of New Bedford, Connecticut, this summer, 
cruised eight days on their yawl Aloha. Commodore 

J. Edwin Jones accompanied the boys and aided Skipper 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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Alexander the Great, R.M.S. 


Two khaki-clad figures entered 
the car and saluted 


SEE by the paper,” announced Clerk-in-charge 

Mckean, “that there’s been another big mail robbery. 

Train 34 on the Panhandle was held up last night 

near Evansport and two hundred thousand dollars 
in registered mail taken. The robbers escaped.” 

“Uninjured, I'll bet a hat,” caustically observed railway 
postal clerk A. H. Donahue. ‘The poor dubs of clerks never 
raised a hand, I'll gamble.” 

“But,” protested McKean, “according to this article they 
had no chance. You see is 

“Of course. It’s always that way. But the fact remains 
that if the clerks were only willing to assume the same risk 
that the yeggs do there wouldn’t be so many hold-ups. Why 
in thunder did the Government arm the clerk in charge and 
the registry clerk in each crew if they were not expected to 
fight? Now, if twas me, I'd 

“Yes, yes, we know what you'd do, of course,’’ interrupted 
Mckean impatiently, “but this article says it is thought the 
marine guards will be restored to mail trains. The P. M. G. 
is up on his stinger and says it’s got to stop.” 

“Well, I'll hand it to the devil-dogs,’”’ conceded Donahue, 
“that they’re all to the shoot-quick. Nobody slips anything 
over on them. They generally challenge as an afterthought. 
But I insist that if the clerks would only 

“Only do as you SAY you would,” interjected John Hyde, 
the fat and sarcastic second-clerk in McKean’s crew, “why, 
there would be no need of marines.” 

“No,” qualified Donahue, “what I mean is, why don't 
the clerks use both their brains and guns? If they find a bum 
riding the head end of the car, they should, for convenience 
and safety, consider him a possible yegg. Those guys pull 
all kinds of stunts; and the clerks are too darned gullible. 
Then, why not take an even chance with a robber? It’s only 
a fair sporting proposition.” 

“Do you mean to say,” put in Bill Hunter, fourth man in 
the crew, “that you’d reach for your gun if the robber already 
had the Grop on you?” Bill possessed an inquiring and, in- 
cidentally, impressionable mind. 

“Oh, not necessarily that,” returned Donahue easily. 
“But a guy should dope out the danger at the start and get 
there first with the most men, as Napoleon put it. Now, when 
I was in Mindanao with the oth, I once saved the entire com- 
pany simply because I noticed that a stick lying across the 
path had been broken by a bare toot treading on it, instead of 
one with a shoe on. The colonel mentioned me in his report.”’ 

“How could you tell that?” gaped Bill. 

“Easily enough—the bark on the stick had not been marred 
in the slightest. I tell you we should all train our powers of 
observation—it pays. Now, when I was a member of the 
legation guard in Pekin, I once . 

But the other three postal clerks, waiting in the mail room 






of the Salmanca depot for the 
tardy arrival of Train 8, burst 
into a roar of derisive laughter. 

“T guess you’re entitled to 
your NOM DE GUERRE,” 
snorted the sarcastic Hyde, 
who firmly believed that he was 
considered scholarly. ‘The 
original Alexander the Great 
didn’t have much on you. If 
you’d only been his right bower 
back in those days, wouldn’t 
the pair of you have made old 
Darius hunt his hole? In reply 
I would say yes!” 

Donahue looked pained. 
“Now say, fellows,” he expos- 
tulated, “‘when I grow confi- 
dential and talk right out 
what’s on my mind you think 
I’m gassin’. But just wait— 
someday I’ll show you! You 
hear me warble.” 


HEN the door burst open 

and Micky Michaelzyski, 
mail messenger, entered hur- 
riedly. ‘Der train didn’t gone 
yet, is it?’ he gasped. “No? 
Vell, here is a letter dot der 
P. M. sent you to once.” He 
handed an official envelope to 
McKean. 

“From the chief clerk, eh?”’ 
grunted McKean as he tore 
open the letter. ‘And marked 
‘Important.””  Glancing 
through the contents, he read 

aloud: 

“*At Hammington admit to 
the car for the purpose of guarding the mails, private 
Bunker and Ordway of the Marine Corps.’ 

“Signed, ‘C. E. Olmstead, Captain, Marine Corps,’ ‘ Ap- 
proved, R. P. Williams, Chief Clerk, Dist. No. 10, Railway 
Mail Service.’” 

“Well,” observed Hyde, “that means the latest robbery 
got under the Department’s skin and is stirring ’em up. 
They’re getting on the job. ‘Alexander the Great,’ here, 
won’t need to show what he can do. Hey, Alex?” 

“Oh, shut up:’’ snorted the badgered registry clerk. “But 
let me tell you, Hyde, I don’t wear this little .45 as a mere 
ornament.” He tapped the holster of the heavy Colt revolver 
strapped to his waist. 

“There she blows!” ejaculated Hunter as a whistle sounded 
from the West. “Two hours late to a dot, which means I'll 
have to catch this entire division after dark. They ought to 
do away with night catch work—it’s dangerous.” 

Seizing their grips, the four clerks hurriedly left the room 
just as a long train rumbled into the station yards and clanked 
to a stop. E 

McKean’s crew swarmed into the postal car and proceeded 
to relieve the group of clerks who had covered the “middle 
division.” Having changed from street garb to their working 
clothes while waiting in the depot mail room, the relieving 
crew set about their work with a vim. 

The long distributing racks had been “dressed,” that is 
hung with empty pouches and sacks by the crew whose run 
ended at Salmanca, but new labels were required for all the 
bags, and every “‘pigeon-hole”’ of the letter case needed to be 
furnished with a printed slip. The incoming mail had to be 
sorted and piled in the proper stalls, while those sacks requiring 
immediate distribution were placed where they could be 
easily reached. Much work had to be compassed during the 
five minutes that the train remained at the station. 

“How many registers to-night?” said Donahue to the 
registry clerk of the Western crew. , 

“Thirty-five hand pieces and half a stall of registered pouches. 
Want to check ’em? Betch there’s a half-million in ’em.” 

“No, I'll count ’em,’”’ answered Donahue complacently. 
“T’m used to handling large amounts. When I was with the 
old 449th company of leathernecks in Haiti I once acted as 
a guard for a half-million in gold that was being taken from 
Port au Prince up to a camp in the mountains. And just be- 
cause I was on the job every minute and used my head, I saved 
the whole amount from the Cacos. Came darned near getting 
the Medal of Honor for it, too. You see, it was like this——” 


By William M. Stuart 
Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 


“All right, old timer,” interjected the other clerk, “I'l 
listen to the yarn some other time. The train’s almost ready 
to pull out. If the pouches don’t check right, note corrections 
on the stub of the bill and return same to me.” Hurriedly 
donning his overcoat, he swung out of the car just as the hissing 
of air told of released brakes, and the train lurched forward 
on its journey. 

Then for many minutes each member of McKean’s crew was 
so busy with his own work that he had no time for conversa- 
tion. The clerk-in-charge had all he could do with the local 
letter case; Hunter frequently, in answer to a long-drawn 
whistle from the engine, rushed to the side door, raised the 
catcher to a horizontal position and seemed to pluck a mail- 
bag from the darkness, simultaneously hurling another one 
out into the gloom. Second-clerk Hyde was extremely active 
with the sorting of papers, while Donahue, after separating 
the registered mail, slipped the New York City and New Jersey 
letter cases, cut the strings ofa long line of letter packages, 
carefully filled his pipe and began his regular distribution. 

Thirty-five years before a certain Mr. Donahue, on becoming 
the boastful father of a male offspring, had decided to fill the 
son with the desire for emulation and at the same time honor 
the memory of the illustrious author of the Federalist Papers 
by naming the young child Alexander Hamilton Donahue. 

The child thus labeled had eventually gone out into the 
world, served in vdrious useful capacities, and had finally 
settled down in the Railway Mail Service, where in due time 
he earned the title of ‘Alexander the Great”; and this from 
reasons not difficult to guess. 

It is probable that the personal appearance of the clerk had 
something to do with the amused contempt in which he 
was held by his fellows. While his sandy hair and blue eyes 
seemed to become him well enough, his short stature, heavy 
build, partially bald head, and the tortoise-shell glasses which 
he wor made him somewhat resemble an owl. And _ the 
effect was augmented when it was noted that on either side 
of his head an obstreperous tuft of hair stood up like a minia- 
ture horn. But while his few inches rendered him liable to 
ridicule, he had early adopted the slogan that it pays to ad- 
vertise, and later became convinced of the verity of the 
proverb: ‘Blessed is he that tooteth his own horn, for it shall 
be well tooted.”” This philosophy, coupled with an innate 
desire to work his chip and listen to his own voice, had resulted 
in saddling him with the impressive sounding nickname that 
in his reflective moments had given him bitter and puzzled 
thoughts. 


UT now, after two hours’ strenuous work, the postal clerks 

in car No. 447 had about completed their distribution of 

mail when Train 8 rumbled into the confines of the station 
at Hammington. 

Donahue, peering from the door, turned to McKean and 
announced: “The marines are on the job, Chief—loaded for 
bear.” 

And a few seconds later two khaki-clad figures entered the 
car and saluted. 

“Glad to see you, privates Bunker and Ordway,’ said 
McKean. “TI had official notice of your coming. Hang up 
your popguns and make yourselves easy back there in the 
storage end of the car. I don’t imagine we'll need you; for 
even if we’re held up you’ll be more or less superfluous.” 

““How’s that?” smiled the taller one as he leaned on his 
rifle and glanced curiously about the car. 

“Why,” laughed McKean, indicating the squat figure of 
Donahue with a wave of his hand, “there’s a little giant that 
eats "em raw—robbers, I mean. Unless they come in droves 
he’s equal to the emergency. »I speak advisedly, gentlemen, 
for I have his own word for it.” 

The newcomers laughed uproariously. “Well, as long as 
we're here,’ gasped the spokesman, “perhaps we’d better 
stay. We'll just go back out of the way and let you guys 
work. I don’t imagine there’ll be any excitement—at least 
until we get up in the mountains. Do you, Chief? But 
nevertheless we’ll have to keep our eyes open. In theory, 
at least, the marines never sleep.” 

“There won’t be any excitement at all, now,’’ McKean 
observed. ‘‘ You fellows might just as well make yourselves 
a bed back there in the last two empty stalls; I don’t believe 
we'll need them to-night. If we’re stuck up we'll let out a yell 
for help. Good night and pleasant dreams.” 

But the tall “leatherneck’’ hesitated, apparently swaying 
between inclination and duty. “I’m afraid Cap would go up 
in the air if he knew we weren’t on the job every minute,” he 
said. ‘And we don’t want any bandits to steal a march on 
us while we’re asleep. That would mean C. M. for us.” 

“*Who’s running this car?”’ snorted McKean, half in earnest. 
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“J think I am; and, if so, I order you to bed. Get out of the 
way, anyhow—we’ve lots of work to do. If there’s an alarm 
you fellows will have plenty of time to distinguish yourselves. 
I admire your devotion to duty, but—forget it for the time 
being. I assume all responsibility. Scat!” 

“That sounds all right. See you later, Chief. Come on, 
Buddy; let’s hit the hay.” Saying which the guard beat 
a hasty retreat into the storage end of the long car and in- 
dustriously began to make up some beds out of empty sacks. 


AMMINGTON being an important junction, much mail 

was received from northern points, and iff consequence 
the crew was confronted with a task almost as great as thet 
at Salmanca had proved to be. However, the final catch 
had been made, and Hunter was enabled to spend all his time 
at the paper table with Hyde. Before the fierce attack of 
these two clerks the huge pile of paper and parcel-post mail 
rapidly diminished. 

The military guard seemed inclined to secure as much re: t 
as possible, and no sound came from the storage end of the 
car. If snoring there was, the sound thereof was drowned 
by the roar of the train. The lights of station after station 
flashed by in rapid succession; the engineer seemed determined 
to make up a considerable portion of the lost time. 

With incredible speed two hours passed, and as the train 
neared Hampton, the final stop before entering the moun- 
tainous region of Remington County, Donahue, having com- 
pleted his distribution, got out the mess-kit and prepared for 
the evening meal. Having rashly boasted on one occasion 
of his culinary skill acquired while in the army, he had been 
unanimously elected cook for the crew. 

He, therefore, dumped two handfuls of coffee into a battered 
pot, strode back to the fountain, filled the receptacle. with 
water and turned on.the steam in the cooker. Then he brought 
forth cold meat, canned beans, bread, butter and pickles. 

These efforts relieved him of the necessity of helping put off 
and take on the mail at Hampton, and the train had scarcely 
left the station when he announced, “ Supper.” 

Then he turned to McKean. “Had I better invite the 
marines, Chief?” 

“Sure, Alex. Wake ’em up; but tell ’em to leave their 
shooting-irons back there.” 

“Hey, fellows! Get up and have some supper with us,” 
shouted Donahue as he shook the visitors. ‘We've lots of 
coffee. Stand your rifles here in this stall and come over to 
the letter case. The festive board is all spread.” 

“Good!” ejaculated the taller one as he sprang up with 
amazing promptness. “‘Come on, Buddy, before this guy 
takes back what he just said.” 

Leaning their rifles against a pile of mail sacks, the 
guests followed Donahue down the long aisle to the mid- 


and Sevier’s sons were surrendered to their 
respective fathers, Sevier’s servants and horses 
were likewise turned over to him, and the army 
of Frankland, with its cannon, marched home. 

After supper Rob Roy were telling Andy 
and Tuleko how they had torn up Tipton’s bulletin. They 
added now that, when they were full-grown men, they would 
do much more than tear up insulting placards in time of war. 

“Oh, ay,” said Andy. “I don’t doubt ye'll be terrible 
wolves.”’ He glanced at Tuleko, who was busy making willow 
whistles for the twins. ‘‘What beats me,’’ he went on, 
casually, ‘“‘is how you ran across Tipton’s boys so convenient.” 

“Uh-huh,” Tuleko grunted. ‘‘See boys on road. Tuleko 
tink better take um home.” He put a whistle in his mouth 
and tested it, emitting gentle tootles. 

“Oh, ay. Oh, ay. Ye would.” Andy spoke with a sar- 
castic tone which the impassive Runner ignored as a duck’s 
back ignores rain. ‘‘There’s somethin’ else that’s puzzlin’ me. 
‘Tis about yon gaol that got afire all over, so ’tis said. What 
d’ye think about it, Runner?” 

“Much wind. Fire him run fast on wind.” 

“Oh, ay. I never doubted there was some sort of a some- 
thin’ runnin’ fast on the wind that night!” 

“Tootle-ootle-ootle-oo.”” The Runner on the wind played 
clear, shrill notes on the whistle. Satisfied with the melodic 
tone of both instruments, he gave them to Rob Roy, who 
raced off to show them to their father. 

“Runner,” said Andy, ‘‘there’s dark things in ye that sets 
a man to thinkin’ hard.”’ 

Tuleko cleaned his knife on his sash and stuck it in his 
sheath. He rose, stretching his arms. 

“White man t’ink too much. Red man no t’ink; him do! 
Come bed now.” He pulled Andy to his feet, grinned once 
shamelessly in his face, then sprinted ahead of him to the 
house. 

There was no doubt that the bold and proud State of 
Frankland was tottering to its fall. Congress, on North 
Carolina’s plea, refused to recognize it. As a last resort, 
Sevier wrote to Benjamin Franklin asking his good offices on 
Frankland’s behalf; and, in the hope that the aged philosopher 
and diplomat would feel bound by so signal a compliment, 
h> changed the name of the state to “Franklin.” But even 
this adroit move failed to bring him aid. He was thinking 
matters over very gravely one evening in his study when his 
wife came in with a bunch of wildflowers in her hand. 
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dle of the seventy-foot car where supper was spread out 
invitingly. 

‘Perhaps I should go through with the introductions before 
we sit down to your board,” said he who had heretofore acted 
as spokesman. “I’m Bunker and Buddy is Ordway. He 
never says much, but he’s great on the eat.” 

Ordway grinned and poured himself a cup of coffee. 

McKean in turn introduced the various members of his 
crew, and, this delayed formality having been gone through 
with, all gathered around the improvised table and for a time 
conversation languished. 

Finally, after the “rage of hunger” had been somewhct 
appeased, Bunker turned to McKean. ‘How long since you 
fcllows were armed?”’ he said as his hatchet face took on a look 
of interest. ‘Do you keep the guns loaded?”’ His dark 
eyes flashed inquiringly, “or are they principally for a bluff?” 


|: pimannoein broad-faced companion, somewhat similar in 
appearance to the domestic animal he was imitating, 
continued to eat energetically and audibly, displaying little 
interest in the topic under discussion. 
“Oh, we’ve had the guns about a year, I guess,’”’ answered 


Mckean. “And the orders are strict about carrying them— 
loaded. But, for the most part, I leave mine lying on the 


distributing table. It’s too heavy for comfort; and I figure 
that I could grab it by the time the robbers could enter the 
car. Donahue, though, sticks to his weapon closer than 
a brother. He fairly thirsts for gore.” 

“Fighter, eh?”’ said Bunker as he picked at his gold-filled 
teeth and grinned quizzically at ‘Alexander the Great.” 
“You'd put up a scrap no matter what the odds?” 

“Oh, I don’t believe in committing suicide,’ returned 
Donahue, “but if I thought I had as good a chance as the other 
fellow, I'd take it. Why not?” 

“We're ordered,” observed Bunker with evident pride, 
“to fight whether or not the drop is on us—no matter what 
the odds.” 

“Yes,” agreed Donahue, “that’s the dope for the marines. 
I once——” 

He rose suddenly, took up the cofiee-pot, heedless of Ord- 
way’s restraining hand, went to the door and threw out the 
grounds. Then he retired to the storage end of the car, 
presumably to wash out the. vessel. When he returned he 
appeared a trifle excited—for his usually rather placid self. 

“T always maintain,” he said, “that if a fellow would only 
use his head more—train his powers of observation—he 
wouldn’t have to take so many chances.” 

“Sherlock Holmes stuff, eh?” 

“Call it that if you want. Once when I was in—” 
Again he abruptly stopped, gathered up the refuse of the supper 
and threw it out the door. 


Silent Scot’s Long Shot 


(Concluded from page 9) 


“‘Jack,”’ she said, ‘‘that poor Hans Kaffer is outside. He 
wants to see you. Look at the lovely flowers he brought 
me!” 

“Flowers to the fair, Kate.’”’ He smiled as he passed 
her the compliment. On the porch Hans was waiting for 
him. 


Ov of poor Hans Kaffer’s awkward, almost tongue-tied, 

mumbling Sevier sifted a few vital facts. Hars thought 
a great deal of Mrs. Sevier; therefore he had come to warn 
Sevier that Tipton had a warrant from North Carolina to 
arrest him; that the arrest would be made early next morning, 
possibly even to-night; and that it was Tipton’s intention to 
send him over the hills to Morgantown for trial. This, said 
Hans, would make Mrs. Sevier very unhappy. Could Sevier 
not escape? There was Kentucky, where he had friends such 
as Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clark; and Isaac Shelby, 
who had recently gone there. Tipton couldn’t follow him to 
Kentucky. 

“No, Hans. I can’t run away. I thank you with all my 
heart for your friendly warning. And so will my wife later. 
I don’t want her to be annoyed by Tipton; so you tell him 
he can find me at Widow Brown’s inn.” 

Sevier went indoors again and told Bonnie Kate that some 
of the legislators of Franklin wanted to see him at the inn; 
and that she must not worry if he did not return till late the 
next day. Then he rode over to the MacPhails’ home, to 
inform Duncan and Andy. He found them already aware 
of his serious position. Judge Campbell of Jonesborough was 
there, having come in to tell them of Tipton’s latest move. 
All the MacPhails, including the Runner, were alarmed and 
angry. 

“Tt’s this way—” Campbell repeated his version now to 
Sevier—‘“ Tipton came to me with orders from the Governor 
of North Carolina to issue a warrant for the arrest of John 
Sevier after, says he, ‘having examined the affidavits of credible 
persons.’ Well, Tipton had a dozen, maybe a score, of affi- 
davits, sworn to by men that say they’ve seen John Sevier 
usurping the power of the State of North Carolina, setting 
up Franklin; and being called Governor, and I don’t know 
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The train was now laboriously pounding up the slope of Lost 
Chance Mountain. Far below in the valley which they had 
recently left Donahue could see the lights of Hampton gleam- 
ing through the darkness like myriad fireflies. The cool 
October breeze fanned his face, and there was a hint of rain 
in the air. The sound of rushing water just below the em- 
bankment of the track told him they were passing the moun- 
tain stream which marked the half-way spot in the long climb. 
But a few miles farther was located the water-tank, known to 
the railroad men as the Summit Waterplug. 

At this wild and elevated place a well-kept state highway 
crossed the railroad and led away through a rugged, forest- 
covered country to the fine agricultural lands beyond. Here, 
reflected Donahue, as he stood leaning over the safety-bar 
in the door, was the ideal spot to stage a hold-up. The re- 
mote location would permit bandits to work without much 
danger of interruption; and after the robbery had_been con- 
summated the fine road and speedy motor-cars would provide 
a safe means of retreat. 

Donahue closed the door, made sure that the fastener on 
the inside was safely caught, returned to his letter case and 
reflectively began to fill his pipe. 

The guests of the evening strolled back to the storage end of 
the car where they had placed their guns, picked up the weapons 
and advanced to the end of the pouch rack near the side doors. 

For a few moments Bunker stood peering through the glass 
out into the darkness. ‘Then—‘‘ Now!” he suddenly shouted. 


ee he and his companion raised their weapons 
and covered the group of clerks bunched at the letter case. 

“Cut it out!” growled McKean half angrily. ‘We don’t 
need any demonstration of the efficiency of the marines— 
we admit that. Put down those guns; maybe they’re loaded.” 

“You’re a whoopin’, they’re loaded!’’ menaced Bunker. 
“Stick up your hands, quick—all of you! McKean, I’ve 
get a bead right on the center of your forehead. You'll there- 
fore please take some of that mail cord and tie the hands of 
all your crew. And don’t be long about it. I figure it’s 
only twenty minutes run to the Summit Waterplug. We 
leave you there—and so does your registered mail.” 

“What the Sam Hill!’’ blustered McKean, then sank weakly 
back on the table, not forgetting to promptly elevate his hands. 
“ Aren’t you fellows marines?” 

“Merely good imitations—for the time being,” grinned the 
robber. ‘Pretty clever thought, I call it. Saw by the paper 
the marines were to be put back on the trains, so thought we’d 
beat the Government to it. But enough of this hot air. Get 
on the job, Chief!” 

As he rose to comply with the bandit’s command, Mc- 
Kean turned sneeringly to Donahue. ‘Where’s all your 

(Continued on page 39) 


’ 


what all. And Tipton was furious because I 
refused to issue the warrant. ‘John,’ I told 
him, ‘North Carolina says I’m to issue it only 
after examining affidavits by credible persons. 
And I may as well tell you, first as last, that 
I would never consider that any affidavit against the said 
John Sevier had been made by a credible person.’ With that 
he went off in a black rage to Judge Spencer in Buffalo.” 

“Why didn’t he go to Spencer in the first place?’”’ Andy 
asked. “Spencer’s his own man. You’re Franklin’s judge.” 

“Ah, that’s a sign, Andy. And I don’t like it. I fear it 
means that North Carolina is going to make Jack the scape- 
goat and pardon all the rest of us. That warrant was a bribe 
tome. I could continue to be a judge in Tennessee if I would 
issue it.” 

“T hope you're right,’’ Sevier said. ‘I’m willing.” 

“That’s to be expected from you, Jack,” Campbell an- 
swered. ‘But, when that point comes to be argued with North 
Carolina, some of us here will have a word or two to say.” 

** Ay,” said Duncan. 

‘“‘What matter?” Tuleko demanded an explanation. Andy 
told him slowly in simple terms what Sevier had said, 
namely, that Tipton would come to arrest him at Widow 
Brown’s inn next morning and would take or send him over 
the mountains. 

“Ye'll have to stay here, Runner,” he added. “Father 
an’ I are going wi’ Jack to the inn. And maybe to Morgan- 
town, too. I’m fearin’ for Jack; because ’twould be just like 
that mean devil, Tipton, to send Jimmy Breed east wi’ Jack. 
Jimmy would murder Jack if he got the chance.” 

Tuleko nodded thoughtfully. After Sevier had left with 
Duncan and Andy, the Runner took down his rifle, and hung 
his shot pouch from his belt and his powder horn about his 
neck. 

“Where are ye goin’, lad?”? Mrs. MacPhail asked him. 

“Hunt ’possum,” Tuleko grunted back pleasantly from the 
doorway. ‘Then he slipped out. : 

“Rob, d’ye ken what’s another name for ’possum?”’ Roy 
whispered, as they tucked into bed. 

“Oh, ay, Roy. I ken. Runner caught a ’possum t’other 
night an’ skinned it. But if he catches ‘possum toenight he’ll 
scalp it.” 

‘“‘Here’s wishin’ the Runher good hunter’s luck,”’ said Roy 
through a yawn. 

“‘Hunter’s luck,”’ Rob echoed drowsily. 
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OON after sunrise Tipton and twenty men arrived at the 
inn. The group included such diverse characters as the 

courteous lawyer, Watkins, and ignorant, brutish Hans 
Kaffer, whose only human trait was the spark of gratitude, 
and Jimmy Breed, dregs of humanity. Widow Brown, a very 
portly middle-aged lady with a broad face and an aggressive 
chin, sat in her doorway in a big rocker. 

‘*Mornin’, gentlemen,”’ she said, rather coolly. 

“Sevier’s inside, and we want him,” Tipton said curtly, 
ignoring her salutation. 

“Sorry, Colonel; but the Governor’s asleep. When he 
wakes up I dare say he'll receive you.” Her eyes snapped. 

“T want him now. And I’m goin’ in after him,” Tipton 
told her. Widow Brown only planted her feet more firmly 
and rocked. Probably she hoped that, if she could only 
delay matters, some of Sevier’s men would arrive and put 
Tipton to rout. The Colonel stormed; and the Widow rocked, 
not neglecting to toss out a few sar- 
castic remarks which infuriated Tip- 
ton, whose temper never very 
good. The altercation roused Sevier. 
He came down. 

“Let by, mother,” he 
genially and stepped out, followed by 
Duncanand Andy. ‘Good morning, 


was 


. a 
me said 


Colonel; what brings you out so 
early?” 

Tipton rushed up to him and 
pressed his pistol against his body, 


letting out a stream of insults. Evi- 
dently he hoped to goad Sevier into 
would give him a 

If so, he little 


an angry move that 
pretence for firing. 
knew Sevier. 

“What's the gun for, John? You 
see that I am unarmed.” Then, raising his voice, he ad- 
dressed Watkins, “Mr. Watkins, I esteem you as an honorable 
man; and so I call on you to witness that I have no weapon 

on me.” 

“T will witness to that,”’ Watkins replied. He mounted the 
steps to Tipton’s side. Balked, Tipton put up his pistol and 
called Jimmy to bring the handcuffs. 

“That's a shame, John Tipton!’ Duncan exclaimed. 

“Jack,’’ Andy said, “will ye have me stand by an’ see 
that?” 

“Quiet, lad,” said Sevier, smiling contemptuously into 
Tipton’s face as he extended his wrists. 

Despite his habit of obedience to his leader, Andy almost 
provoked a fight by his resolute efforts to accompany Sevier. 
He yielded at last, reluctantly, on Watkins’ assurance that 
his own life would answer for the safety of Sevier’s. 

“Don’t worry, lad. But ride off now and do me the favor 
to break the news to Bonnie Kate. And tell her I'll soon be 
home.” 

Andy watched the departure in the direction of Old One 
Eye’s pass. He was surprised to see Tipton fall out and take 
the road home towards Buffalo. 

“That's one danger less for Jack,” he said to Duncan. 
“Tipton’s not going.”” Duncan nodded. It was a sore sight 
to the two loyal MacPhails—Nolichucky Jack, manacled 
and bound upon his horse, riding between Hans Kaffer and 
Jimmy Breed at the end of the line. Watkins, who was 
leading, had already disappeared from view. 

“Father,” said Andy, “tas soon as I’ve told Bonnie Kate, 
I’m goin’ after the LaRoche and Renz boys; an’ them, wi’ the 
Seviers and the Runner, will make a fine army to go to Morgan- 
town. An’ we'll be over the hills on Jack’s heels an’ see to it 
that no gaol in Morgantown keeps him overnight!” 

\ HILE Andy was raising his “army” and looking fruit 

for Tuleko, dramatic events were happening 
rapidly on the trail. Once in the pass, Jimmy and Hans 
purposely lagged farther and farther behind with their pris 
oner. When these tactics had put about a mile between 
themselves and Watkins and the half-dozen men who were 
with him, Jimmy Breed gave Hans a significant look and 
galloped on ahead. 

“Mr. Sevier,” Hans said in a low voice, as if he feared for 
the rocks to hear, ‘Tipton said we was to drop behind an’ I 
was to open the handcuffs an’ pretend they never was locked 
right an’ you broke ’em off you. An’ me an’ Jimmy was to 
shoot you dead an’ say we did it coz you was tryin’ to get 
away.”’ He brought out the key and unlocked the hand 
cuffs. ‘An’, Mr. Sevier, Jimmy’s waitin’ ahead with his 
pistol to shoot you. But I took the ball out of his pistel. 
He’s got his rifle, too; but maybe you can race by him an’ 
catch up with Mr. Watkins. It’s the only chance. Mrs. 
Sevier, she’s such a kind lady. She never looked down 
on me.” 

“Thanks again, Hans,” Sevier said, with a searching look 
at him. “No, I won’t take your pistol. That would be a 
dead give-away. You couldn't explain it to Tipton—and 
you’ve got a good job there.” 

““T guessed maybe I’d go to Kaintucky,” Hans said vaguely. 
“Jimmy’ll know; an’ he'll tell Tipton. I was to give a signal 
so he’d be ready for you, an’ I ain’t goin’ to give it.” 

“Stay around in the hills a few days till I get back. Then 
Til give you a job; and I'll protect you, too.”’ Sevier reached 


lessly 


down and grasped Kaffer’s hand. Then he let out the reins 
and took the bend in the trail upwards at full gallop. 

There had been an invisible and keenly interested spectator 
of this scene. The Runner’s ‘possum hunt had taken him far 
afield! Ever since Tipton’s men had entered the pass, he had 
been crawling along among the rocks high above the trail, 
keeping Sevier in view—and his rifle ready for the first man 
who made a treacherous gesture. He saw now that there was 
no danger from Hans Kaffer. So he hastened on, for he knew 
that Jimmy Breed was ahead on the trail. He was in time to 
see Sevier come upon Jimmy at full gallop. Jimmy aimed 
with his pistol, which, of course, being unloaded, did no harm. 
Sevier went by him, full tilt, and was out of sight before Jimmy 
could bring his rifle into play. Tuleko took careful aim 
at the ‘possum he had come out specially to hunt. But just 
as he fired, Jimmy plunged down the hillside. Before Tuleko 

~ could reload, Starlight had carried Jimmy Breed beyond his 
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“Colonel McDowell will be glad to see you,”’ he added, and 
sent off his son post-haste for McDowell. So it happened 
that the lawful military commander of the county, Charles 
McDowell, presently arrived, went bail for the rebel governor 
of Frankland, and escorted him, first to the inn for a great 
supper—which was attended by every old King’s Mountain 
man in the county—and then to the entrance of the pass 
that led homewards to Tennessee. 

“Tuleko t’ink better we go ahead look for Breed,”’ 
Runner said to Andy. 

“Ye’re right. For Jimmy would pick off Jack from behind 
a rock an’ get away into Carolina—an’ Tipton would reward 
him. He kens that, does Jimmy! The skunk!” 

“Tipton ’fraid skunk. T’at’s why no look in Breed cabin 
when he take Jack boys an’ horses. T’at’s where Tipton 
boys.” 

“Ch! So that’s where ye’d hidden’ Tipton’s sons, eh? 
An’ I’ve been tryin’ for days to get ye to tell! Now ye might 
as well say who fired yon gaol.” 

“‘Wind-spirit,” said Tuleko, grinning. He lashed Ahyuni 
ahead on the slanting path leading to Old Shark’s dug-out. 

Andy followed more slowly, looking cautiously about. Sud- 
denly he saw Jimmy Breed, and realized that Tuleko was in 
deadly peril. Jimmy was kneeling on the platform roof of 
the dug-out from which the old pirate used, once, to pick off 
hunters in the valley below. Jimmy could see Tuleko, but 
Tuleko could not see Jimmy. In a moment, Andy knew, 
Tuleko would cross an open space directly below the dug-out, 
\ much worse shot than Jimmy Breed could hardly miss, 

Andy dismounted swiftly and lifted his rifle into position. 
“Tis the longest shot I’ve ever tried for,” he muttered, “ An’ 
I daren’t miss it, for Runner’s sake.”” Though it chilled his 
heart to realize that only his ability to fire straight and true 
to the mark at so great a distance could save Tuleko, yet it 
steadied his eye and hand too. 


the 


\ 
Oyen The one note of death broke the mountain still- 
Jimmy Breed jerked, swayed, then toppled from 
the platform and fell several thousartd feet down the sheer east 
side of the rock into the gulch where, some years before, Andy 
and Tuleko had reunited on their journey south from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Urging Brandywine on, Andy presently joined Tuleko at 
the dug-out. The two friends indulged in one of their bear- 
hugs. Then they started for home, leading Starlight. 

“Jack glad get Starlight,” said the Runner. It was like 
them, the Indian and the Scot, to make no more ado there 
over the end of Jimmy Breed. But, all through his life, 
Tuleko’s favorite wonder tale, which he told to every boy, was 
the tale of Silent Scot’s long shot. 

The return of John Sevier caused no joy in John Tipton’s 


ness. 


heart. He secretly queried of Hans Kaffer how the plan of 
assassination had failed. Hans put the blame on Jimmy 
Breed. Jimmy, being dead, could not now trouble Hans— 


who had a good job caring for Tipton’s horses and wanted to 
keep it. Tipton departed for the Governor’s mansion and 
did not return until he had set afoot a new plot for the ruin 
of the man he hated. Before it was in force, Tipton had 
become a Senator. Under his influence the Pardon Act was 
passed exonerating all the men of the now defunct State of 
Frankland “except John Sevier.” Never again in his life should 
John Sevier hold “any office ef profit or honor or trust in the 
State of North Carolina.” 

This news reached old Watauga shortly before an election 
which was to give the Men by the Western Waters more 
generous representation in the House and Senate. Their 
answer was to elect John Sevier Senator from Greene County, 
by unanimous vote! Here was a 





view. From his peak 
the Runner could see 


that Sevier had 
caught up with 
Watkins. He de 
bated what to do 
and decided that he 
had better return 
home and _ report 


events to his chum, 
Silent Scot. 
He had not 
far when he met 
Andy with the Renz 


gone 





pretty pickle for the Governor, the 
House and the Senate. There they 
were, met in solemn session to trans- 
act the country’s business, with 
crowds surrounding the building 
and roaring with cheers at Senator 
John Sevier riding up and down be- 
fore the sacred door of the Senate 
he was forbidden to enter. It was 
unbearable; the mockery of it could 
not be endured by the sensitive 
gentlemen within. In spite of Tip- 
ton’s violent opposition they hastily 
lifted the ban and invited Sevier to 
come inside. With all the dignity 





and LaRoche boys 


and half a dozen of Sevier’s sons. 


These young, eager, and 


angry lads were riding like mad, armed to the teeth. They 
made such good time that they reached the gaol in Morgan- 
town on the heels of Tipton’s men. 

** Boys, boys!’ Sevier greeted them. 
We're not ruffians.” 

The sheriff came out and Watkins repeated to him the 
orders Tipton had given, namely, that John Sevier was to be 
well guarded because he was a very dangerous man. 

“H’m, h’m,” the Sheriff nodded, with kindling eyes. 
‘Don’t I know him for a dangerous man? None needs to tell 
me that. You remember me, John Sevier? I was with you 
at King’s Mountain.”’ He caught Sevier’s two hands and 
pumped them up and down vigorously in his delight. 


“No rash play, now. 





of a Senator in the great days of 
Rome, Nolichucky Jack entered the Senate and took his seat 
on the bench beside his foe and colleague from Tennessee. 
His eyes flashed once with mirth and triumph and he smiled 
his infectious, crooked smile, that won so many friends, as 
he said affably, ‘Well, John, here we are—for the good of 
our country.” 

Sevier was not long a Senator. Out of the 
Frankland rose the State of Tennessee; and Nolichucky Jack 
was its first Governor. 

One very windy day Silent Scot, Old One-Eye, Tuleko and 
the twins were gossiping by the roadside near the pass. They 
were taking their leisurely way home after having helped a 
newcomer to build his cabin. Suddenly, with a wild roar cf 
wind and baying of canine throats, a huge pack of hunting 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


dogs tore through the gap, followed by a man riding a fine 


racer and leading another. The stranger’s hat blew off and 
janded at Andy’s feet. Andy caught it just in time, and ran 
down to the road with it. 

“Here’s yer hat,” he said, smiling pleasantly at the stranger, 
who was a young man with snapping eyes and hair that stood 
right up briskly in front. 

“Thank ye kindly, Sir. 
man said. Andy smiled. 

“Ve’re Scotch, too,’”’ he remarked, warmly. 

“Scotch Irish. I’m from Waxhaw. And I’ve come to 

Tennessee to live because I have my ambitions, I may tell 
you. And this is a country for strong and bold men.” 
" “T kenned a’ that when I was sixteen; an’ that’s why I 
came,” Silent Scot replied with a slight trace of rebuke in 
his tone. It needed no strange young man with a pack of 
dogs to tell kim that Tennessee was a land of bold men! The 
stranger smiled, catching the hint and liking Andy the better 
for it. 


Ye’re verra obliging,” the young 


“What’s to be done?” Fred asked, turning 
up the collar of his mackinaw, as he faced 
Bob in the shelter of the bank. 

“Beat it before the snow gets deep! Try to make our way 
to that miner’s cabin, up there in the range. It’s only about 
fifteen miles. 

“Tt’s fifty across the desert. And while there'll be lots less 
snow on the desert, we couldn’t walk fifty miles in a blizzard. 
And neither can we hole up here until the storm dies out. The 
cabin is the best thing.”’ 

Fred nodded. 

“And what shall we do with Mr. Tanner?”’ he asked. 

“We'll have to bury him here, Fred. It’s all we can do. 
His burros have gone. Most likely, they sensed the blizzard 
coming and beat it for shelter.” 


RED could readily see that Bob was right. Accordingly, 

already folded and ina small, oilskin pouch, the precious 
notice of location was transferred from the dead man’s shirt 
pocket to the inside of Bob’s mackinaw—and within three 
hours a mound of earth, rapidly being covered by fast-falling 
snow, marked John Tanner’s temporary resting-place. 

After a hurried meal which, as it was then noon, served as 
both breakfast and dinner for themselves and Old Top, each 
boy wrapped some food in a blanket and lashed it to his back. 
Then, by dint of much coaxing, they induced the dog to follow, 
and started off on foot through the storm. 

It seemed to Fred that he had not made more than twenty 
steps before the car and its load of camp duffle was entirely 
blotted from sight by the snow, blown hither and thither by a 
gusty northwest wind. It was blizzard enough for him; already 
underfoot was a soft, white bed which reached half-way to his 
knees. While on every hand, as far as the eye could see, 
was a grayish mist of whirling snowflakes. 

Throughout the whole afternoon they doggedly trudged 
on toward the miner’s cabin in the mountains, while the snow 
continued to pile up. 

At five o’clock they unlashed their light packs and, with 
backs to the wind, ate part of their food, giving all that was 
left to the dog. 

“Tt seems to me,’’ Bob yelled, as they started on again, Old 
Top now in the lead, “we ought to be in the mouth of the 
canyon by now. On account of the wind and snow, we've 
been going mighty slow. Maybe not much more than a mile 
anhour. Still, we ought to be there. From where the canyon 
narrows it’s not more than eight miles to Nelson’s cabin.” 

“Fight miles!” thought Fred. ‘And I’m about played out, 
already. Eight miles! And most likely the snow in the canyon 
will be waist deep, as it’ll blow down from the mountains.” 

As Bob had said, they were in the mouth of the canyon. 
And when a little farther on the canyon narrowed, with high 
mountains on each side, the snow was, as Fred had thought, 
waist deep everywhere, while the drifts seemed bottomless. 

It was, too, very dark. Coal black, with the wind moaning, 
howling, and whipping the snow in swirling clouds about them 
as they wallowed onward. 

With dogged persistence, half of the gruelling eight miles 
was covered. Then it happened. Bob, who at the time was 
next to the dog, suddenly let out a startled cry of pain, and 
plunged headforemost into the feathery bed. 

“What is it?”’ Fred cried, humping forward, and then took 
a header himself which landed him beside Bob. 

“T tripped over a tree.that must have been blown down 
by the wind,” Bob groaned. ‘And I’ve hurt my ankle. 
Sprained it, most likely, as it hurts like sixty.” 

He had, too, badly—and it was still four miles to Dan 
Nelson’s cabin. : 

“Get up, and see if you can walk,” Fred suggested. ‘‘ May- 
be it won’t feel so bad, after you’ve got it limbered up.” 

With the aid of a helping hand from Fred, Bob slowly got to 
his feet, saying between set teeth as he did so, “I’m afraid I 
can’t walk.” 

“Yes, you can,” Fred soothed. “Yes, youcan. Don’t lose 
your nip.” 

As though in answer, Bob slumped to a sitting position oa 
the pine over which he had fallen. 


1925 


“I’m glad we met, but I must get on now into Jonesborough. 
What’s yer name?” 

“Andy MacPhail.” 

“Ts it, now! Mine’s Andy, too.” He reached down and 
shook hands cordially. ‘‘The rest o’ it’s Jackson.” he added. 
He nodded again affably and rode on. 

“There goes one that thinks pretty much o’ himself,” Andy 
remarked, as he rejoined his group. ‘An’ I shouldn’t wonder 
but he’s right. He’s Scotch, too. Ay, an’ a lad 0’ good 
parts, I make no doubt. His name’s Andy; an’ that says 
a lot for him.” 

“Never heard tell of ’im,” said the Admiral. Old Shark 
was broiling a steak on the end of his ramrod over the 
camp-fire. 

Silent Scot caught the biscuit the Runner tossed to him and 
set his teeth into it contentedly. Over him stretched the 
golden evening sky of Tennessee, dapple with the leafy 
branches of sycamores and shot through with the bright 
wings of birds and insects. The hum of tiny life in the grass 


The Lost Spear Head Lode 


(Concluded from page 15) 


Fred dropped beside him, and Old Top, seeming to know 
that something was wrong, barked loudly. 

“‘T don’t b’lieve I can walk,’’ Bob groaned. ‘‘ My leg hurts 
awful. Maybe we’d better stay right here. There’s lots of 
timber all around us. You ought to be able to start a fire. 
Then we can somehow make out till morning. 
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Pee Wee Harris 


Clever, likable, comical Pee Wee Harris comes 
back to his thousands of reading friends in 
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“Here, I'll give you my box of matches. It’s in my inside 
pocket, with the location notice.” 

Bob pulled off his glove, and ran his hand inside his macki- 
naw. He found what he was looking for, and also the notice 
of location, folded into a square inside the little oilskin pouch. 
He felt the pouch in his fingers as he withdrew his hand, but 
paid no attention to it until—it was suddenly whisked away 
from him by the wind. 

“Oh! oh! It’s gone!” he moaned. ‘The location notice, 
Fred! It was blown out of my hand. Now the Lost Spear 
Head lode is lost again. And crippled Tom Hallock is worse 
off than he ever was.” 

“Maybe we can find it.”” Fred tried to be encouraging. 

“Tn such a storm?” Bob cried back. ‘“‘By now, it’s maybe 
hundreds of yards away.” 

Fred privately thought it not improbable. So, without 
trying to argue the point, he redoubled his efforts to start Bob 
moving toward Nelson’s cabin. 

“But I don’t want to!”’ Bob protested. 
tion notice. I want to stay right here.” 

“Nonsense!” Fred retorted. ‘‘You’ve got tocome on. No 
one alive could start a fire here in this blizzard.” 

“T can’t walk,’”’ Bob returned, crouching down on the log. 

Fred did some hurried thinking. ‘‘Bob’s nerve’s gone,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘The loss of the paper has floored him. 


” 


“T lost that loca- 
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blended with the hum of brooks. There was an atmosphere 
of peace now by the Western Waters, where scattered home- 
steads had become settlements, and settlements, towns. 
Peace and stability had been won with the rifles and axes and 
with the courage and industry of such men as John Sevier, 
the MacPhails, and their like. These had established a local 
habitation and a name; and reared, upon a solid foundation, 
a vast and free structure that was ready now to house and 
to shape a great National figure. 

‘Runner, if ye’ve no objection,” said Andy, “I'll invite 
Mr. Andrew Jackson to go huntin’ wi’ us next week.” 

“Uh-huh,” the Runner on the Wind grunted as cordially 
as he could with his mouth full of the old pirate’s steak. 

[Author's Note-—Tipton’s feud with Sevier, his attempt to 
hang Sevier’s sons, which he abandoned only because his own 
sons fell into Sevier’s hands, the circumstances of Sevier’s arrest 
and the plot to murder him, his reception by the Sheriff and 
McDowell, are historic. Tradition says that Jackson arrived 
in Tennessee in the manner described.: 


He’s licked—unless I can make him fighting 
mad. 

“Here!” Fred gave Bob a rough shake. 
“Come, stir yourself. Haven’t you got any sand? Get up! 
Put an arm over my shoulder, and I can help you along. If 
you stay here, you'll be dead before morning.”’ 

Bob made no response. 

Whereupon Fred, after due consideration, pulled back his 
arm and then gave Bob a stinging slap. on the cheek. 

On the instant Bob was fighting mad. With a lurch, he 
threw himself forward, entirely forgetting his leg. 

Fred went down from the onslaught. Then from the snowy 
bed, with Bob on top of him, he yelled, “I’m licked! I’m 


> 


licked! Lemme up! 


VEN though wild with rage, Bob was not the sort to strike 
a fellow when he was down. So a few seconds later, the 
boys were facing each other in a wordy battle. 

Out of the rapid-fire sentences they hurled at each other, 
red finally made Bob understand why he had slapped him. 
“It was to make you do just what you’re doing,” said Fred. 
“You can walk now, can’t you?” 

“T don’t know for sure, Fred,” returned Bob doubtfully. 
“But b’lieve [can. Anyway, I see how I can’t stay here.” 

“Good, then!” Fred yelled. “Put your arm over my 
shoulders. I'll put my arm around your waist.” 

Side by side, they began wallowing up the canyon, in the 
wake of Old Top. Bob’s ankle pained him considerably. He 
had given it a good wrench. Yet the young tenderfoot’s drastic 
method of making him brace up had brought back his sand. 

It was blizzard weather, with a vengeance. A wild, blacl: 
night. Yet the boys kept doggedly plodding onward—a mile— 
two—three—until close to four o’clock in the morning. 

Half the last mile covered, two hours gone, still black as 
ink—and the sturdy pair were gasping, as they held on to each 
other. What a mile it had been! 

“T can’t go no farther!”’ Bob panted, leaning heavily on 
Fred’s shoulder. ‘‘I’m all in. My whole body feels like lead. 
I can’t go no farther.” 

““You’ve gotta!”’ Fred panted back. ‘‘You’ve gotta. Come 
on. Daylight can’t be a great ways off. Come on.” 

Another quarter of a mile through the darkness and storm, 
with the boys now on all fours entirely, being too nearly 
played out to stand up. The second, the same; having more 
often now a shadowy glimpse of Old Top, apparently trying 
to ask them to keep on. 

The third hundred, and the dog was by their side, whining 
encouragement, as, panting, they forged on slowly, ever so 
slowly, through the stygian blackness, while the wind howled 
like imps in high glee. 

Ten rods more, and Fred thought that day was breaking. 
Another five, as they battled ahead, and he was sure of it. 

3ut what good would it do them? They were played out— 
spent—exhausted. They couldn’t go on another foot. They— 

In a freakish manner, the wind died down. For an instant, 
the air seemed clear of snow. Then, in the gray dawn, Fred 
saw a bulky, dark object less than two hundred yards away, 
which he knew must be Dan Nelson’s cabin. 

“Bob! Bob!” Fred croaked. ‘‘Nelson’s cabin. 
Ahead!” - 

Bob staggered to his feet and gazed ahead. Then without 
a word the boys called. upon their last shred of remaining 
strength and lunged forward. 

Dan Nelson, standing over his sheet-iron stove, cooking 
breakfast, gave a startled exclamation when the door suddenly 
flew open, and into the cabin lurched two bedraggled, haggard- 
faced boys, followed by a shaggy black dog. 

““What the deuce!’”’ Nelson began, only to bring up short 
as he heard Fred give a queer cry as his eyes fell on Old Top. 

Then, more surprised than ever, the miner wondered what 
had come over Fred that made him reach down, take a small, 
flat, oilskin pouch from the dog’s mouth, and break out in gasps, 
“Oh, Bob! Look! Here is the notice of location. Oid Top has 
it! He must have seen it fall from your hand, and have picked 
it up. And ever since then he has had it in his mouth. Tom 
Hallock will have his Lost Spear Head, after all.” 


There! 



































Signaling 


HAVE discovered a new way to signal. Some time 

ago in the Boys’ Lire I showed how to whistle 
with your hands cupped up. By using this method 
you can use the Morse Code to good effect.—KEn- 
NETH MUNFORD. 

Thanks, scout. 


Silver Fox 


What colors would you advise for a Silver Fox Patrol? 
2. Would you please tell me whether the Silver Fox Patrol 
call is the same as in the manual. 
3. Please tell me if the Silver Fox Patrol flag is the same as 
the Fox Patrol flag—ArTHUR LocKwoop. 
1. Black and White. 
2. Yes. 


3. Yes. 
More Merit Badges!!! 


I have been a Lone Scout for some time before I joined 
the Boy Scouts. Would that count toward being a Veteran 
Scout? 

Why 
cycling? 

Where 
friction? 

4. Does the National Council have a record of all Eagle 
Scouts? 

5. Is there a Great Lakes Naval Training School? 

6. Where can I get information on enlistment in the U. S. 
Aviation? 

The only thing I don’t like about your 
Scouting column is that it is not long enough. 
—Scout Jack PovLick. 

1. I would so rule. b 7 

2. Why not a merit badge for ballooning? 
We have to limit the field of merit badges 
Every wants a badge in 
that particular subject. 


not merit badges for skating, leadership, motor- 


can I get different kinds of wood for fire-by- 
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boy with a hobby 
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3. In the forests, lumber yard, planing mill, cabinet worker 
or Carpenter. 

4- Yes. 

5. Yes, at Great Lakes, Ill. 


6. Write the Aviation School, San 
Diego, Calif. 


7. Thanks, 


Army Signal Corps, 


Scout. Glad you like it. 


From a Junior Athlete 


athletic merit badge I cannot qualify 
I must qualify under 110 lbs., and I 
What would you suggest? 
toad-stabber” 


1. Under test five, 
in the jump and dash. 
weigh only 80 pounds. 

2. Is there an official dagger or *‘ 
equipment? 

3. We have a lot of brightly colored red and green books 
with the first-class badge and signal flags on the cover. They 
are good reading but not worth much.—A FRIEND IN MIL- 
WAUKEE. 

1. Put yourself in the hands of a competent trainer. He can 
build your weight, strength and ability up. Get the merit 
badge on physical development and follow its suggestions. 


in the scout 


2. No. Scouts carry no arms. The knives you occa 
sionally see are camp knives for cutting bacon, kindling 
wood, etc 

3. I cannot identify the books you mean. Only official 


publications may carry Boy Scout insignia. 
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1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Pepping Up the Troop 


1. Please tell me what a troop of scouts can do to 

create action and interest among its members. 
2. We would like to get in touch with a few scouts of 
the Eastern and Middle Western States who could 
send us samples of the woods, plant life, etc., of those sections 
in exchange for samples of the same from the Western States, 
We will be glad to answer any questions within our limit of 

ability —Scout ALLEN Bowe. 

Plan something todo. Lay out a camp, plant trees, start 
a band, start a bugle and drum corps, challenge some other 
troop to firemaking contest, water-boiling contest. Challenge 
them for a week-end hike to make the best record. Challenge 
them for cooking contests. Have a father-and-sons’ meeting in 
the open. Don’t sit down on your hunkies and chew the rag, 
You are the sons of pioneers and pioneers were always doing 
something interesting. Have a pioneer’s night and some of the 
oldtimers to tell youstories. They'll do it. They like to talk. 
2. Write to the Secretary of the World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., for rules of the organization, 


Getting Ready for First 


r. In the first-class test can one go fourteen miles by canoe? 
2. Where can I obtain archery supplies? 
3. I am a senior patrol leader of our troop. What would 
you advise to pep up interest? 
4. Where can I buy a heliograph kit or get plans to make one? 
5. I would like to communicate with a scout who has Indian 
relics to sell—Scout JACK WINTER. 
1. Yes, paddling a canoe is the same as rowing a boat. 
>», Write Scout Jerry Russon, 115 Riverside, Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, or L. E. Semmler, 9415—215th St., 
Queens, L. I., N. Y. 
Put some pep in yourself. It’s con- 
:  tagious. See answer to Scout Allen Bowe. 
: 4. Get the merit badge pamphlet on Sig- 
naling or the Boys’ Diary. 
5. Boys with Indian relics note that Scout 
Winter’s address is 45 Arch St., Akron, Ohio. 


How to Make a “Bb” Battery Eliminator 


HE “B” battery has always been a problem to the fan 

since the advent of the vacuum tube. It represents 
probably the most consistent upkeep expense in radio recep- 
tion. If you buy large size batteries more often than every 
three months, the upkeep runs into an excessive sum—about 
fifty dollars per year—which is certainly unjustified. Two 
solutions are offered to the fan which will effectively reduce 
this expenditure. They are the storage ‘‘B” battery and the 
“B” battery eliminator. While the storage ““B” battery 
is more economical for high current consumption than the 
dry cell type, it is fundamentally inefficient, and the writer 
much prefers the eliminator. (I have both systems working 
1 The Radio Tower lab.) The idea is this: To charge a 
storage “‘B”’ battery, the current must be rectified (we are~ 
considering in this article only A. C. systems; 


By Zeh Bouck 


charging power directly to the receiver without the inefficient 
go-between of the storage battery. This is exactly what the 
‘B” battery eliminator does. Apart from the efficiency side 
of the question, there is also the important consideration of 
convenience. The ‘‘B” battery eliminator is always ready 
for operation, never taking time out for charging, and the 
“B” battery “problem” is forgotten once and for all. 

Your radio editor has experimented with several “B” 
eliminators. From all around considerations, such as low 
price, simplicity, elimination of hum, operating cost, 
high voltage and power, he has found the APCO arrangement 

best adapted to the requirements 


low 





direct current systems will be taken up another 
time), and then the battery charged. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to take out of the battery 
for a useful purpose all the power that you put 
into it—and this is an inexorable law of efficiency. 
All things’ considered, probably only about 
sixty-five per cent. of the energy put into a 
storage “‘B” battery is available as useful power 
in operating your Obviously the 
sensible thing to do is to apply this direct current 


Transformer ™ 
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of the amateur constructor. 
Before obtaining any of the 
parts for this eliminator, it would 
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consists of the following parts: One transformer, supplying 
filament lighting voltage for the rectifying tubes, and high 
plate potential, designed for operation from a r10-volt sixty- 
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cycle A. C. source; two choke coils, X; two sockets 
for standard o1A type tubes; three high capacity 
condensers, C1, C2 and C3 (or two condensers, one 
of which combines C2 and C3 and has a center or 
common tap); one 20-ohm rheostat, R1; three 5,000- 
ohm resistances, or two 10,000 ohm resistances, R2 
and R3. 


HE complete set of parts, excepting tubes, can be 
purchased for $33.00, mounted on a base board 
and ready for wiring. In this case the center tap 
condenser will be provided. The three 5,000-ohm 
resistances will also be furnished, two used in place 
of the indicated R2 and one substituted for R3. 
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be wise to determine if your home is lighted by ‘alternating 
current. A few city lighting systems furnish direct current to 
consumers. Your lighting company will inform you definitely 
on this point. If you have ever used any transformer—such as 
toy or bell ringing types—on your lines, the current is A. C. 

The APCO eliminator, referring to the diagram, Figure 1, 


This is, of course, the simplest way of building the 
eliminator. However, it is possible that the experimenter will 
possess some of the necessary parts such as can be substituted 
for those specified by APCO, as follows: Any standard sockets 
and rheostats can be used. Condensers C1, C2 and C3 may 
be any 5 mfd. paper condensers. Ford spark coil secondaries 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Boys of the 
Roosevelt Mil- 


itary Acade- 
my do their | 
morning exer- 
cises to radio 
music. 


More VOLUME 
with the new Radiotron UX-120 


Now, for the sixth and last 
socket of the “Super- Het,” 
there’s a new and more pow- 
erful vacuum tube that means 
big volume on dry batteries. 
It fits into the “Super-Het,” 

with an adapter—and it 
means clear, true tone as loud 
as you want it, without fore 


ing or straining. 
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| One,two, three, four. 


FF with the sheets—roll out of bed. Up— 
dressed—peppy! The boys of the Roosevelt 
Military Academy start the day with morning exer- 
cise by radio—with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 


There’s nothing like a “Super-Het” for bringing 
in the stations. Clear—strong—real—right in the 
same room with you! The inside mechanism of 
the set is a joy to behold, for any fellow with a 
mechanical bent. Everything neat and trim and 
ship-shape—finished off—sealed in. 


The “Super-Het” continues to be the popular set 
of the nation, because it not only leads in per- 
formance when you buy it—but is made to keep 
up the good work through a long gay life. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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A Thrilling Tale 


of India, Mystery, Adventure 
—and an American Boy 


By Nels Leroy Jorgensen 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


PART III 


” SHALL present you to Har Dijal,”’ he said, his voice 
low and respectful when he pronounced the name. 
From where he stood, Terry could see little of the 
figure on the other side of the roof. But he did see a 
form, closely wrapped in a heavy robe and almost hooded by it, 
sitting on the edge of the wall and staring off into the deep 
horizon, chin upon his hands. This, at last, was the Mahatma 
of whom all India was talking and fearful, the man whose 
revolution the English dared not interfere with. They 
approached him. 

*“O, Holy one,” 
same, respectful tones. 

The man on the wall turned slowly. Terry looked into his 
eyes. They were not large eyes, but they were deep with a 
knowledge and understanding of many things, he thought. 
The Mahatma’s face was thin and pale—extremely pale, for 
an East Indian, but he was without the heavy beard that most 
natives wear. Instead, there was a silky black mustache over 
his upper lip, untended, but neat, and a short growth like a 
Van Dyke on his chin. 

His eyes, when they fell on Terry, were grave and luminous. 
They showed no surprise at his presence there; indeed, they 
seemed as though they would never show surprise at any- 
thing. Maywar Lal bowed. 

“T have just rescued this boy from the sacred river, O 
Mahatma,”’ he said. 

“The river?’’ Har Dijal’s voice was smooth and contained. 
“How came he in the river—at this point?”’ 

‘He leaped in—t» escape Ram Badir.’’ And Maywar Lal 
went on to explain to his leader the details of Terry’s capture 
and the experiences he had had with Ram Badir and his 
fellow conspirators. When he had finished, the Mahatma, 
who had shown no signs of surprise during the recital, turned 
to Terry. 

“T regret deeply that this has 
smoothly. “It is a thing that 
I have tried to guard against _ ” : ‘ as 


Maywar Lal addressed him, still in the 


happened,”’ he said 


‘The House 
By the Gate. 


Terry nodded. He 
reached into his pocket and 
pulled out the rolled piece 
of paper he had taken from 
the table, presenting it to 
Har Dijal. ‘I judged it wa; 
for you,”’ he said. 

Breathless, the Mahatma accepted 
the scroll. ‘‘Thou hast done well,” 
he said. ‘Thou hast served me. So 
long as I am safe, thy safety shall be 
my charge.” He spoke these words 
as a king might bespeak the making 
of a knight, the while he unrolled 
the paper Terry had given him. 

Maywar Lal took a candle from 
the table and lighting it, held it so 
that his leader might read. The 
latter scanned it quickly and then 
turned to him. 

“This was for me,” he said, “‘and 
Ram Badir, knowing it was for me, 
interfered with it. It is from Mara- 
kut Khan, in the hills.” 

Maywar Lal inclined his head gravely. 
traitor as well as thief,” he said softly, his eyes gleaming. 


intended 


ERRY was watching them eagerly. That he had been 

thrust into the passage of great events he no longer 
doubted. He was exultant. This was life as he had dreamed 
it might be! Where would this strange and wondrous night 
end, he wondered? 

Har Dijal suddenly turned to him. ‘You are the son of 
Dr. Daymond, from the United States?” he asked. 

Terry nodded. ‘We came here to go into the hills,” he 
said boldly. “But they won’t let us go. They tell us they 
are afraid of your power there—afraid your men will murder 
us if we go in.” 

Har Dijal inclined his 





——} head in thought. He did 





and I can only be thankful that 
you are still safe. One cannot 
be proof against treachery 
even in one’s own house, it 
would seem.”’ 


Terry bowed slightly, 


Begin the Story Here 


Terry Daymond, an American scout, is sojourning with 
his sister and their father in Benares. Dr. 


not speak for a long time. 
When he finally looked up, 
his eyes were dreamy and 
his face sad. 


Daymond is “Every great project has 


“Ram Badir is 





impressed by the native cour- 
tesy and the majestic bearing 
of the man. Har Dijal slipped 
from the wall and stood re- 
garding him. 

“You are but a boy,” he 
said, “yet you are braving 
danger and death like a man. 
Therefore, according to the 
standards of our land, you are 
to be regarded as a man. Did 
you secure what you came here 
for?” 

“T have the 
said. 

“And the elephant was inside 
it. How came it to be there?” 

Terry described the gift 
of the ivory piece to his sister 
and its subsequent theft. May- 
war Lal started abruptly when 
he told of having seen it opened 
by Ram _ Badir while he 
crouched on the beams. 

“He took a message from 
inside it?” demanded the 
Mahatma’s lieutenant 


bag,”’ Terry 


hoping to establish a hospital back in the hills, but because 
of threats of revolt the government refuses permission. 
The three, with a young Englishman, Captain Ellsworth, 
stop to watch a street fakir, who, after his performance, 
gives to Alice Daymond a tiny ivory elephant. She is 
surprised, but puts it in her handbag, which is presently 
snatched from her by a native. Terry pursues the thief 
until he disappears in the “‘House by the Gate.”” That 
evening Terry goes to the house, steals in and at length 
finds himself in a square room whose only exit is by a 
rope from the ceiling. He climbs and finds himself above 
a room wherein are gathered seven natives, one of them the 
thief, who is addressed as Ram Badir. This man has the 
lost bag from which he takes the elephant, opens it and 
extracts a tiny seroll which he reads to his companions. 

Suddenly Terry discovers that a great cobra occupies 
the loft with him. He swings downward, snatches the 
paper and faces the men, asking them to show him the 
way out. Just as the leader is threatening him, a section 
of the wall opens and a tall, powerful man enters. He 
questions Ram Badir, hears Terry’s story and declares 
that Har Dijal, the Mahatma or leader, must decide what 
is to be done with the boy. As soon as this man, Maywar 
Lal, departs, Ram Badir prepares to murder Terry, who, 
however, escapes and leaps through the open window 
into the Ganges. From the river Maywar Lal rescues 
him and brings him to the Mahatma on the roof of the 
House by the Gate. 














its traitors,” he said. “‘The 
men who use a great cause 
for selfish or perverted 
schemes. Thou, who art a 
boy in years and a man in 
deeds—thou wilt learn all 
this—later on. Now, it is 
for you to know this:— 
There is nothing I desire 
more, unless it be the 
freedom of my _ people, 
than that your father and 
others like him go into 
those hills beyond there 
and help those who live 
there.” 

He hesitated, looking 
away briefly. ‘‘This mes- 
sage you gave me,” he 
went on presently, “was 
to tell me that medicine is 
needed in the hills, that 
people are falling under 
pestilence and disease—my 
people.” He put a hand 
on Terry’s shoulder. “I 
have trusted too many; I 
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Hp 


For a moment he hung in 
midair, holding on the cor- 
nice with both his hands 


believed they all, like me, had the good of India at heart. 
But you have shown me otherwise. I thank you. Now I 
will act!” 

With the words, the lean, slender form of the Mahatma 
seemed suddenly to have been invested with electric energy. 
He straightened; his dark eyes flashed hidden fire. Turning 
to Maywar Lal, he said: 

‘*Lead me to Ram Badir and his brood of traitors!” 

But Maywar Lal protested. “It is not safe, my chief!” he 
said. ‘I can see it all now. Ram Badir plans for power; to 
gain it, he must displace thee, in whom lies the trust of our 
people. Can you not understand? For you to enter that room 
now is to face assassination!” 

The Mahatma paused, his hand on his heart. He seemed 
to be drinking in Maywar Lal’s words. Then he slowly 
inclined his head. 

“‘Well spoken, faithful friend,” he said at last. ‘I can see 
now that it isso. I have sat and dreamed too long—dreamed 
and trusted. Yet, do you lead me there. We shall see if these 


howling dogs who want war have any bite when they face 


Har Dijal!” 

Maywar Lal hesitated, but before the tense command in 
his superior’s eyes, he bowed humbly. Yet as he turned to 
lead the way, his powerful hand fell on the jeweled hilt of the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


long sabre he carried in his belt, half hidden by the flowing 
folds of his purple robe. Har Dijal started after him. Terry, 
hesitating only a second, brought up the rear. 

He didn’t see how they were going to make the descent 
from the roof, but Maywar Lal led the way directly to a 
corner in the shadows. Here, Terry saw, was a trapdoor 
opening into the darkness below them. They descended. 

There was a long flight of wooden steps going into the pitch 
darkness. Yet the walls on either side were so close to him 

tthat there was no danger of going astray, so he managed to 
keep a few feet behind the Mahatma. Terry wondered what 
was next. 

He half expected what was coming when Maywar Lal 
halted and suspected that he had pressed some spring in 
the wall. His suspicions scemed confirmed, when out 
of the darkness 
ahead of him, 


fiery eyes were turned upward at the Mahatma. Maywar Lal 
moved impatiently. A moment of silence followed, to be 
broken by Ram Badir’s gesture of revolt. 

“‘Now is the time, comrades,” he cried. “If you would 
strike for liberty, strike now. The treachery lies in our own 
House!” 

With a cry of anger, the natives started toward the Mahat- 
ma. Maywar Lal sprang to intercept them. Terry caught 
his protector and tried to pull him back into the shelter of 
the passageway. Maywar Lal drew his sabre and blocked the 
door opening. 

“Back, O chief!” he cried. 
here!” 

Moved by this and Terry’s pleadings, Har Dijal permitted 
himself to be withdrawn into the passageway. He was 


“Back, while I hold them 











there came suddenly 
a flood of squared 
light, in the shape 
of a door, yet round- 
ed on the top, after 
the manner of Orien- | 
tal architecture. 
Beyond was a room, 
—the very room, he 
soon discovered, 
from which he had 
taken his leap into | 
the Ganges. les 
Har Dijal pressed | 

forward. Terry, > 
moving up,  dis- 
covered that instead 

of being on the level | 
with the floor, the 
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opening through |, 
which he looked was | -@ 
several feet above, r 
lixe the niches cut in Es 
cathedral walls to { 
shelter statues. It 


was the opening used 
by Har Dijal when 
he descended from 
his meditations on 
the roof, to address é 
gatherings in the 
doorless room. And, 
looking down, Terry 
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beheld Ram Badir 
and his cronies. fey 
The latter were — ne 


all staring upward : 
atthesuddenappari- | 4 
tion of their usually 4 
calm leader, tower- : 
ing above them now 
inacold, regal wrath & 3 
that was tinged with : 
faint contempt. 
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When he finally 4 
spoke, his voice was 3 
a soft, but clarion a 
command. : 
“To thy feet! It i 
is I—Har Dijal!” e 
Y INSTINCT, 
they sprang up *# 
and bowed low s: 
before him. Terry | 
noted that on the 


faces of one or two 
of them there was a 
kind of superstitious + 
fear. He pressed 
against the wall, so 
, that he might miss 
no detail of the scene. 


“c 


Har Dijal stretched out his hand. 
I call upon you to present me with the traitor—Ram 
Badir!”’ he said. 

A shudder ran through the men in the room. The chief 
conspirator himself dropped the mask of loyalty from his 
features and his face took on a cunning leer. He stepped for- 
ward two paces. 

“T am here, Mahatma,—thy servant. Why am I called a 
traitor by one who should know all things?” 

For answer, Har Dijal turned and brought Terry before 
him. At sight of their recent captive, the conspirators started 
in dismay. Ram Badir, recognizing that he was discovered, 
grew bolder. He knew he held the upper hand and saw that 
the time was come to prove it. 

“So?” he laughed. 
protects them.” 
“Seest thou? This is the man some of us 
a friend of the English!” 

\ low growl ran through the circle of listeners. 


‘“‘Our leader houses his enemies and 


Turning to his companions, he added, 


have followed 
Narrow¢ d, 


vy 
Ges 


“Sit here beside me,” Har Dijal commanded. “Thy name is . . 


breathing quickly. Maywar Lal was swinging his sabre with 
huge, fierce strokes, describing a half circle that none of their 
enemies dared cross. His hand reached up for the spring con- 
trolling the sliding door. 

The next instant the barrier had closed and the three were 
in dense darkness. Terry heard Maywar Lal’s voice: 

‘Back!’ he was saying. ‘‘To the roof.” 

Har Dijal uttered not a word. Terry wondered of what the 
holy man was thinking. His thoughts must be bitter, he 
reflected, at the sight of such treachery within these walls. 
They hurried along the dark passageway and up the steps 
in utter silence. 

By the time they had gained the roof again, heavy blows 
were resounding, accompanied by shouts and cries, upon the 
hidden door below them. 
grateful for the cool night breeze on his cheeks and the scented 
air. It had been hot in the passageway. For the moment, 
his danger and the howling pack below were forgotten. 

As soon as they had gained the roof-top, Har Dijal, as 


Terry raised his face to the sky, 
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though he had forgotten entirely the scene just enacted in the 
passageway, crossed slowly to the flat top of the wall hanging 
over the river. His feet crossed under him, he relaxed there, 
staring off into the twinkling lights of the farther shore of the 
Ganges, dotting the darkness at intervals. 

Terry stayed near Maywar Lal, who, with his sabre drawn, 
was watching intently the black square of darkness leading 
from the passageway whence they had emerged. 

“Tt won’t take them long to break through, will it?” he 
asked. 

The native shook his head. ‘“They’re pounding at it now 
with chairs or a beam,”’ he said. 

The two listened, forgetful of the Mahatma, and the heavy 
blows crashed away at the door. Suddenly they ceased and 
there came a resounding crash. This was followed by a wild, 


exultant yell and 
— ‘ 
* +; arush of feet in the 
passageway. May- 
' war Lal moved to 
the edge of the piece 
of stone flagging 
forming the trap 
door. 
“Help me with 


this,” he ordered. 

Terry got a grip 
on it and between 
them, they lifted it 
up. The first of 
the conspirators ap- 
peared at the bottom 
of the steps, a torch 
in his hand. Behind 
him, the flickering 
yellow light played 
on the heavy faces of 
the men at his heels. 

“Let go!” cried 
Maywar Lal. Then 
he laughed into the 
teeth of the first 
man he saw. “ Break 
through this!” he 
challenged him, and 
the great block of 
stone dropped into 
place. 


SUDDEN 


silence ensued. 
The stone’s falling 
had abruptly cut 


off every sound from 
the narrow passage- 
way. That Ram 
Badir and his men 
were just under their 
feet they knew, but 


very little sound 
could pierce that 
barrier. Terry 





looked to his com- 


panion, wondering 
what was coming 
next. 


“Now,” said 
Maywar Lal, slowly 
and _ thoughtfully, 
“we are prisoners on 
our own roof-top.” 
And without another 
word, he dropped 
down upon the stone 
flagging, his legs 


crossed under him 

. ss meeccae and the sabre lying 
ee , | across his knees, 
2” watching the face of 
yi the trap. Terry 


marveled at the resignation of this race, which could accept 
whatever fate was in store without rejoicing or lamentation. 

He was about to drop down beside Maywar Lal, when he 
heard the Mahatma call his name. Looking up, he saw a 
beckoning finger extended toward him, and obediently he 
crossed the roof. 

“Sit here beside me,”’ Har Dijal commanded. ‘“‘Thy name 
is—?” 
“Terry.” 
“Terry. The strange word came haltingly to Har 
Dijal’s tongue. Accordingly, he gave it the significance of his 
own language. “It shall be Terahi,” he said, ‘‘ while thou art 
here. Knowest thou, Terahi, that we are in great danger, that 
Ram Badir would take my life so that he may gain power and 
the lives of thee and Maywar Lal so that there may be silence 
as to his manner of gaining it?” 

“‘T know,” Terry replied coolly. 

“‘ And thou art not afraid?” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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to give Pepper an extra mothball and buy him off 
so as to pave the way for Brick to get the posi- 
tion.” 

“‘Say—cut the puns! This thing’s no joking 
matter!” protested Pepper with a good-natured 
look at his chum. “It’s the first time any of us three has 
ever wanted the same thing. In baseball everything worked 
out fine . but I don’t know what’s gotten into Brick 
lately. I wanted te be quarterback first. He ought to want 


to be something else!” 

“All’s fair in love and sport, not meaning to take unfair 
advantage of Shakespeare,” said Conway, laughing. 
what do you want to be, oh mighty Stuffy?” 

“Well, if Santa Claus just pulls a little tag out of his whis- 
grinned Stuffy, a 


“And 


kers marked ‘fullback’ it'll satisfy me,” 
trifle embarrassed. 

The fellows reached the high school 
locker room at this juncture and broke 
into single file as they ran down the 
stairs, taking them two at a time. 
Under the showers, Pepper and Brick, 
now friendly rivals, glared at each 
other in mock hatred, while Hemming 
and Conway took it upon themselves 
to spread the news of the competition 
for quarterback to all of the team 
candidates. 


T REEDLAND HIGH, Milford’s 
traditionally bitter opponent in 
every sport, optimism following the 
first night’s football workout, was 
running high. Of Reedland’s last 


season state championship eleven, 
seven veterans remained. And re- 
serve material available for the 


present season was so strong as to 
warrant predictions of an even greater 
football machine. Sport authorities, 
in advance of an opening game, basing their deductions on a 
knowledge of Reedland prospects, were free to declare—in 
the black and white of newsprint—that nothing short of a 
miracle would keep this school from hammering through to 
a second state championship. True, no school had ever 
succeeded in taking the State Interscholastic Title twice in 
succession but then—no school had, heretofore, enjoyed the 
athletic foundation to build upon that Reedland seemed to 
possess. ‘“‘ Actually Embarrassed With Good Material,” news 
accounts said, while Max Develon, Reedland coach, was re- 
ported as declaring that every one of the seven veterans would 
be lucky to win their places again this year. 

Such news from and about Reedland was almost as cheering 
to Milford as a weather forecast predicting rain. Members 
of last year’s team could distinctly recall how the powerful 
Reedland eleven clinched the state honors by trampling 
Milford underfoot to the tune of 21 too. Only the most 
courageous of stands in the face of almost certain defeat at 
the hands of a worthier foe had saved Milford from being dis- 
graced by double the score. It was Beef Mellon, bulwark of 
the Milford line, who had risen to defensive glory that. day, 
breaking through time after time to down Reedland men with 
the ball or to permit his team-mates to do likewise, thus 
keeping the contest from becoming a rout. Beef said his 
joints ached from that contest yet and that he himself 
ached to get even with Reedland this season. 

“‘Reedland used me for a doormat last year. I want to 
return the compliment with interest when we meet again,” 
Beef had said a thousand times if he had uttered the wish 
once. But, judging from early reports, the chances of this 
wish being realized were about as good as a camel’s being able 
to cross the desert on a glassful of water and a lame foot. 


Stuliy 


ILFORD then was more interested in who would make 

its team than who would win the annual contest between 
Milford and Reedland. The first happening, with the starting 
of scrimmage, became one of immediate concern, while the 
second approaching occurrence was so unpleasant to con- 
template that everyone sought to forget it. With Milford 
lacking a quarterback, both substitute and first team quarter 
having been lost to the varsity through graduation, and 
Pepper and Brick the only announced candidates for that 
extremely important position—well, were folks curious to see 
who'd win out? Were they? 

The night that Coach Dolan put Pepper in to pilot a team 
to be tentatively recognized as the varsity and delegated 
Brick to direct the play of the reserves, news spread about 
Milford so quickly by word of mouth that a crowd of five 
hundred spectators appeared as if by magic along the side-lines 
before the short practice game had been under way ten minutes! 

Well known as Stuffy and Pepper and Brick were from their 
work on the diamond, every move they made was graced with 
more than ordinary significance. Stuffy, largely on the 
strength of his kicking ability, had been placed on the first team 
squad as fullback, but he was hard pressed by two other men, 
Pete Arrick and Joe Kline, both of whom had played a year 
on the varsity and were more seasoned. Kline was shifted 
to left tackle under this arrangement; Arrick was shoved in at 
left half, and Conway was given his old berth at right half. 





“Fight ’Em, Big Three’ 


(Continued from page 6) 


“You fellows have been in training long enough now to 
begin to show your stuff,” the coach told both teams before 
he sent them out for the practice game. “I'll expect to see 
some real football this afternoon and those of you who would 
like to make the first team, remember—I’m watching for you 
to do something which will justify your going on it!” 

By the same token, each player knew as he took the field 
that, should he make a poor showing, it would count heavily 
against him. Coach Dolan was shrewd at sizing up a man in 
action. It had been said of him that he could look at a player 
in scrimmage once and tell whether there was any 
hope for that man developing into what he called 
A-r material. 

“Either they’ve got it or they haven’t,’’ Coach 
Dolan had been often quoted as saying. ‘“‘I can’t 
add to their ability. All I can do is to bring it out.” 

With both teams keyed up to a fighting pitch, 
the reserves picked off amid the excited cries of the 
onlookers whose sympathies were enthusiastically 
divided between the players on the two elevens. 
This was to be a contest where individual play would 
be observed more than team play. And it was an 
odd whim of fate that Stuffy, capturing the kick-off, 
should be brought to earth on his twenty-one yard 
line on a fine tackle by Brick! 

“Yea, Brick! Yea! Yea! 
admirers. 

“Atta boy, Stuffy!” boomed his supporters. 

It was great fun watching members of Milford’s 
Big Three at athletic swords’ points with one 
another . . and apparently little to choose. be- 
tween their respective abilities . . each a star 
in his own way! 


Yea!” lauded his 


EPPER lined up the varsity quickly and called on Conway 
for asmash at the reserves’ forward wall. Conway went 
tearing through for four yards. On the next play Stuffy 
reeled off seven yards and a first down around right end. 





More roars from the side-lines. Using nothing but straight 
formations, Pepper—radiating snap and energy—drove his 
team down the field until they were within ten yards of the 
reserves’ goal line and a touchdown. Here, Brick called time 
out and gathered the second team about him. 

“Listen, fellows! I think I see a way to stop 
this drive. Pepper gives away where every play is 
going to go . all we’ve got to do is keep our 
eyes on him and the minute we see what’s going to 
happen we can break up the varsity plays before 
they get a fair chance to start ’em!”’ 

The second team member of the Big Three stole 
a cautious glance about to be sure that no one of 
the first team was in hearing distance. Then he 
leaned forward and waispered hoarsely: 

‘Pepper turns his head just before he signals for 
the ball to be passed back, and looks in the direction 
that the play is going to go to size things up. He 
tips off what every play is going to be. I’ve watched 
him. Sometimes he glances back at the man who’s 
going to carry the ball. It’s a cinch, fellows . 
just take my tip and we'll stop ’em cold!” 

‘Play ball!” ordered the referee. 

‘“‘All right, gang! Only ten more yards to go!” 
sang out Pepper, confidently, ‘‘and four downs to 
make it in . what do you say . ia 

The varsity dug its toes into the sod. 

‘“*Let’sgo . signals . . . !” 

Pepper bent over and held out his hands for the ball, his 
head swung around to enable him to glimpse Stuffy, who 
crouched in the fullback position eagerly . . . and the ball 
snapped back . 

Simultaneously with the passing of the ball there was an 
early and terrific upheaval of the varsity line. A hole opened 
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up between the left tackle and guard that, as Slim 
Mooney would have said, ‘“‘ You could have driven 
a horse and wagon through.”” And through this 
hole a streak of human lightning charged, striking 
Pepper with such force that the ball bounded from 
his hands as he was about to pass it to Stuffy. There was 
a wild tangle of arms and legs . . . but when this tangle was 
straightened out by the referee and the arms and legs returned 
to their rightful owners, Brick was found on the bottom of 
the heap with the fumbled ball firmly clutched. 


HE spectators unloosed a tremendous howl. Here was 

red blooded competition of a kind not often seen! It was as 
good as a regular scheduled game. And onlookers buzzed with 
wonderment as to what it was that Brick had told the fighting 
reserves which enabled them to break up the varsity’s big 
offense. The reserves, overjoyed, pounded Brick on the back 
and did about everything to show their appreciation at his 
strategy except to kiss him. Brick could not help revealing 
that he was tickled, too . . . and he let Pepper see that he 
was by a challenging smile which his chagrined pal could not 
return. 

To add insult to injury, it was Dub Eldred, who had never 
taken going out for any team seriously heretofore, who put 
the second team on easy street with a splendid forty-yard 
punt. Eat that, varsity . . . eat that! 

But there was ‘more tocome. Pepper again took command 
with the varsity in possession of the ball in mid-field. He 
called on Arrick, the left half, for a run around right end, but 
poor Arrick was nailed just as Pepper slipped him the ball. 
On the next play Pepper attempted to carry the ball himself 
but managed only a scant yard against the uncanny charging 
of the reserves’ forward wall which shifted in the very path 
that the play was intended to follow. Desperate, Pepper 
conferred with Stuffy. 

‘‘What do you suppose is wrong?” he asked. 

‘Search me,” said Stuffy, perplexed, ‘‘I can’t figure it out. 
They seem to know where every one of our plays is going and 
they’re on to us almost before we can get under way.” 

‘*Well—we’ll try a forward pass and see what they do to 
that!” decided Pepper. 

He soon found out. The ball snapped back to Stuffy . 
but even then, Pepper’s head had instinctively turned to glance 
out at the left end where Jim Hemming was circling—free. 
While members of the reserves covered up frantically and arms 
shot up in an attempt to block the pass, Stuffy hurled the ball 
at Hemming. But the ball never reached its intended 
destination. 

The quarterback on the reserves took the pigskin in while 
racing at top speed and, tucking it under his arm, kept right 
on going toward the varsity goal line—almost fifty yards 
away—running as though he were being chased by a combina- 
tion of Indians, cannibals and wildcats. 

Brick never stopped until he had placed the ball behind 
the varsity’s goal posts and written “finis” to a page of perfect 
misery for the men whom Coach Dolan had picked to repre- 
sent his first stringers. No such cheering or excitement had 
ever prevailed along the side-lines at a practice game as now 
took place. Onlookers, eager to bestow garlands on the mem- 
ber of the Big Three who should draw first blood in the friendly 
competition, gave Brick a greater demonstration than he had 
experienced for exploits in a championship contest. And 
Coach Dolan, looking with disapproval on such an outburst 
of sentiment, called off the rest of the game with the word 
that his men had ‘‘done enough for tonight,” ordering them 
all to the showers. 

And that night, it was noised about Milford that Stufiy 
and Pepper and Brick had left the locker room singly when it 
had always been their custom to wait for one another and go 
out together. Could it be that a breach 
had suddenly sprung up between them? 
Only time would tell that . 

The fact that Pepper had not felt like 
facing either Stuffy or Brick after the 
outcome of the practice game which had 
ended so sadly for the varsity. His 
only desire had been to get away by 
himself—away from the fellow students 
who had hung about the clubhouse seek- 
ing to make more fuel out of the rivalry 
which had sprung up between him and 
Brick over the position of quarterback 
on the first team. 

Pepper had sensed that a meeting 
with Brick, under these circumstances, 
would be embarrassing to both and then 
—it must be confessed—Pepper knew 
that he had somehow been responsible 
for the downfall of his eleven. 

But Pepper’s hasty leaving of the 
locker room without so much as a word 
to either Stuffy or Brick left his chums 
Stuffy, dressed first, waited around a minute 
Stuffy 





in a quandary. 
for Brick—a bit uncertain as to what he should do. 
was not sure what had prompted Pepper to give them the cold 
shoulder and, not knowing, he found himself suddenly placed 


in a position which was awkward, to say the least. If he 


(Continued on page 35) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hitch Hikes 





be Lone Scouts. Some visited the Long House 
which the “hiker’’ depends upon the generosity 


quently, upon other folks for board and 


HE past summer has brought out a crop 
of “hitch hikers” larger, perhaps, than in 
any previous season. Some of them claimed to 


They explain that a “hitch hike” is one on 


of motorists for his transportation and, fre- 


The Lone Scout 


scout who starts out on a hike knowing that he cannot reach 
the point he is starting for nor get back again without assis- 
tance from strangers or from acquaintances too unintelligently 
courteous to tell him what they think of him when he applies 
for entertainment. 


Booster Contest 


OME Lone Scout will wake up about Christmas time and 
discover that some other fellow has won the Booster 






Contest prize that he might just as well have 
had. It is a long contest, lasting until Novem- 
ber 30th, but the length of time will not help 
you unless you make use of all that remains of 
it. That list of prizes published in Boys’ Lire 
last month is the finest inventory of Scouting 
equipment ever offered in a Booster Contest. 
Read it again, then go out to get some of it. 
Send to-day to the Long House, Lone Scouts 

—Boy Scouts of America, 500 North 





lodging. a 

We hereby give official notice that 
such “hiking”? has nothing to do with 
Scouting, and that any Lone Scout 
who uses the good name of his organi- 
zation in an attempt to “bum” his 
way is liable to lose his standing among the Lone Scouts. 

Several have claimed, when questioned, that they 
did not use the name of the organization. If true, this 
isan acknowledgment that the “‘ hiker” knew there was 
something about his conduct that was contrary to the 
principles of his organization. 

Often, these fellows are imposters. One who called 
at the Long House introduced himself as a member of a 
certain organization. A letter of inquiry was addressed 
to the secretary, who replied: ‘‘The person mentioned 
is utterly unknown to me. ... Such impertinence 
merits chastisement and I trust you will get right after 
this offender.”’ This fellow had made one or more 
similar ‘‘hikes.’”” One of the “‘friends” who had enter- 
tained him for two weeks a few years ago came into 
the Long House, caught sight of him, and hurried out to 
avoid meeting him. Another, several hundred miles 
away, wrote that he had entertained him once, that he 
had just been there again. 

Some Lone Scouts have gone so far as to steal rides on 
trains. The law takes care of such, but they should 
be disciplined by their organization as well. Stealing 
in any and every form is contrary to the first principles 
of Scouting. 

There is something radically wrong in the story of a 








Why-I-Subscribed Lone Scout Contest 

Winner, Lone Scout James Rae, hi. Billings, Mont., age 15. 

Honorable mention, Lone Scout John Howland, Pontiac, Mich., age 16; Lone Scout Frank 
Laplaca, Windber, Pa., age 17; Lone Scout William C. Johnson, Long Prairie, Minn., age 
18; Lone Scout Robert E. Peterson, Chicago, Ill., age 15. 

The Winning Letter 

As you have opened a contest on what BOYS’ LIFE means to me as a Lone Scout, I 
thought I would tell you of = experience on the subject. 

Last summer my friend Dale and I wanted to make a little extra money. We finally de- 
cided to run a pop-stand. This plan worked well. money we received from cutting 
lawns we deposited in the bank and the money we made on the stand we used as “spending 
money. 

We built our stand on a vacant lot out of old boards, and used canvas for the top. We 
sold pop and candy which we bought at wholesale prices. We divided our profit each Sat- 
urday. 

Sometimes when business was poor we had lots of time to talk with each other. Our con- 
versation drifted to a magazine that Dale had lately subscribed for. He lent me a copy. 
It was a BOYS’ LIFE. Ina few days I returned it to Dale. I had read it all, every page, 
even the advertisements. ’ 4 

We were kept busy all the following week. We had made an experiment by buying a gallon 
of ice cream to see lew it would sell. It sold well. We dished it out in cones, half-pints, 
pints, and quarts. The days were warm and ice-cold pop sold well also. Our gallon of ice 
cream was soon gone so we bought another gallon which also sold well. 

When Saturday came we received more money than usual out of our treasury, so I sent 
for my yearly subscription of BOYS’ LIFE. 

The Boys’ LIFE. has helped Dale and me in Lone Scout work. We have gotten up a 
Lone Scout Tribe. It is the first in Billings, Montana. We have named it the Buffalo. 
One of the Lone Scouts in the tribe we have named Pee Wee. He never heard of BOYS’ 
LIFE, but he takes another magazine. As he heard us talking of a certain story we had read 
in the BOYS’ LIFE, he was anxious to know about it. I told him it was the Lone Scouts 
official magazine and not only that but every boy would enjoy it on account of its interesting 
stories, wonderful departments, funny jokes and beautiful illustrations. : 

After reading a copy he said it was a hundred times better t his old magazine, and he 
was going to subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE as soon as his other magazine subscription ran out. 
Another tos Scout named George told his mother to get him a subscription for Christmas, 
for he happened to pick up one of my copies and, like most boys, wanted to take it home. 
I lent it to him under the agreement he would safely return it, for | am saving my copies 
so I can get them bound. He returned it after Christmas and told me his subscription was 
on its way. 

My father is greatly in favor of the BOYS’ LIFE. He told me to save my copies so my 
smaller brother “Bill” could read them when he is old enough to take up Scouting. 

ours ver 


truly, 
(Lone Scout} James Rea, Ir. 





F nue 
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Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, for 
an official record blank on which to 
record and submit the points earned. 
Each new member counts one point, 
each yearly subscription to Boys’ Lire 
eight points. Subscriptions to the Lone 
_Scout amateur publications count one point for each 
25c subscription; others in the same _ proportion. 
Because it means more and better Lone Scouts, sub- 
scriptions to those professional papers that have Lone 
Scout Tribes and Department count also. 





Sioux Tribe Wins Wallaces’ Farmer Meet 

HE Sioux Tribe of Superior, Nebraska, affiliated 

with Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, won the loving cup 
offered for first prize in the unique athletic meet con- 
ducted by Mr. John P. Wallace, Tribe Chief. The 
American Eagle Tribe of Newhall, Iowa, was second; 
Minnewaukon Tribe of Spirit Lake, Iowa, third; and 
the Rubicon Tribe of Greenfield, Illinois, fourth. The 
individual all-around championship was captured by 
Boyd Shank of the Sioux, who is 4 feet 8 inches tall and 
weighs 76 pounds. Two hundred Lone Scouts on farms 
entered the meet, which was arranged so that they could 
do their stuff right at their own homes, under the 
supervision of their own parents, teachers and pastors. 
There were no age or weight divisions, but places were 
awarded on the basis of what the contestant could be 
expected to do in relation to his size and strength so all 
boys had an equal chance. H. A. Wallace, the expert 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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My Trip to Rainbow Bridge 
By Cecil C. Richardson 


AVAJO Mountain is located on the Arizona-Utah 

borderline. At the south base my father has an Indian 
Trading Post. This Post is one hundred and seventy miles 
from Flagstaff, Arizona, the nearest town. In the valley to 
the east of the mountain there are a number of Navajo hogans 
each sheltering a family of Navajos, and closer in to the moun- 
tain three families of Piutes live. With but one or two excep- 
tions these Indians have never been to a white man’s town, 
and until recently a great number of them had not seen half a 
dozen white men in their entire lives. 

To the south and east of Navajo Mountain there is life and 
vegetation, but to the north and west there is nothing but a 
sea of gloomy rock-walled canyons, harboring only death 
and desolation in their midst. Because of its unusual rough- 
ness in character this land is yet a land of mystery and desola- 
tion. Even the Indians that have lived about Navajo Moun- 
tain for years do not venture down into this land of desolate 
canyons and know scarcely anything about it. 

In the bed of one of these canyons to the west is the recently 
discovered and now world-famous Rainbow Natural Bridge. 
It is, perhaps, twenty miles to the west of Navajo Mountain. 
For years the Indians about Navajo Mountain have known 
that the ‘‘ Bridge” existed in the canyon bed to the west, but 
because of their fear and awe of the desolate canyons they 
refused to guide anyone to its resting place. 

In the early spring I made the trip from Navajo Mountain 
down into these desolate canyons to Rainbow Bridge, over a 
trail that was rough, steep, sliding, and dangerous at all times 
for man and beast. 

After leaving the Post, the trail wound up over the western 
slope of Navajo Mountain and 


afternoon, coming around a bend in the canyon wall, we 
came upon Bridge Canyon, and a short distance farther on we 
saw the huge arch of Rainbow Bridge, almost spanning the 
canyon bed. I shall never forget my first sight of the ‘‘ Arch 
of Stone.’’ In the late afternoon, sunlight glinted from its 
red and brown surface and cast a golden glow on its western 
edge. Like a giant guardian it stood‘in the canyon bed, a 
massive spectacle of an ancient world. 

In silence we made camp for the night at its southern base, 
and as darkness settled down, spread our beds in its shadow. 
There towering above us into the starlight night the Rainbow 
Arch stood, silent and weird looking, 308 feet high. A solid 
mass of stone across the canyon bed, reaching in width a dis- 
tance of 274 feet. Down into these gloomy and silent canyons 
many centuries ago a wandering race of men had come, and 
left—perhaps they died, who knows. At least behind them 
they left caves in cliffs, pottery, and grim skeletons to mark 
their path. 


O THE Indians the “ Bridge’’ is known as “‘ Tse Nana-a,” 
meaning the “Arch of Stone.’”’ And to them it is the 
landmark of all that is mysterious, and possessed of ancient 
“chendis” or devils. Never of their own accord do they wan- 
















der down into these canyons about the Bridge, preferring to 
stay in the sheltering shadow of the east side of Navajo 
Mountain or in the canyons to the southeast. 

A night spent under the Bridge cannot be forgotten, and 
the early gray of morning, coming slowly down the canyon 
bed, comes all too soon. The rising sun above the canyon 
wall breaks up the purple shadows in the canyon bed, and 
brings scorching heat to the high canyon walls. 

Leaving Bridge Canyon in the morning with one last, 
long look, I saw the “Bridge of Stone” standing now in the 
shadow of the canyon wall, an inspiring sight even in this 
strange land of natural wonders. And then it disappeared 
from sight as we turned the bend in the canyon wall, leaving 
but a glorious memory of a magnificent monument. 


The Attack on a Centipede 
By Scout Earl Hutchinson 


NE hot day in May as I was coming home from school 

I saw eight ants and a centipede in a fight. The centi- 

pede was about two inches long and yellowish green in color. 
He was trying to fight the ants which were too quick for him. 
The ants were small black warriors. They would jump on the 
centipede, nip him with their pincers, and before the centi- 
pede could get the ant, the ant would jump off again. One ant 
was especially brave. He was not as fast as the other ants 
and so he got wounded. He retired to the side lines, nursed 
his wounds, and as soon as he was rested enough he would 
immediately go back in the fight. In this way he was wounded 
several times. After a while about half of the ants got yellow 
and quit, but the other four kept on fighting. The one 
who was so brave got wounded so badly that he could not 
fight any more. The other three kept on fighting until 
they killed the centipede. 








descended several thousand 
feet into the bed of one of the 
“sea of canyons.” At all times 
there was a slippery, rocky 
trail in the canyon bed, and 
towering high above, the high 
canyon walls of solid rock gave 
ashadowy, gloomy atmosphere 
to the canyons. 

All day long we traveled in 
the beds of high rock-walled 
canyons, and then in the late 









An_ interesting 
trip to Rainbow 
Bridge is de- 
scribed on this 
page 
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Then they helped the wounded 
ant home and left the centi- 
pede dead on the battle- 
field. I think that this battle 
shows the bravery of ants. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Nature's Compasses 


O THOSE who know them, 

the woods are full of things 

marking the points of the com- 

pass, useful when the sky is 
obliterated by gray clouds; but I had been 
lost in the woods where the trees were so 
thick and so tall that none of the ordi- 
nary wood signs could be depended upon. 
On that occasion I got out by following a 
water course; such thick woods, however, 
are very rare to-day. Forest-bred men all 
claim that the pileated woodpecker, Fig. 
2, the great, big, red-headed cock-of-the- 
woods, makes its elongated nest-hole, Fig. 
1, on the east side of the trees, so that it 
will get the first glimpse of the morning 
sun. 

To the old woodsman, the old plains- 
man, the old mountainman, the trapper, 
and the pathfinder, a compass was an 
unnecessary incumbrance, the stars in the 
sky at night, the sun and the moon by day 
not only told them which way was North, 
South, East or West, but also answered as 
a clock to tell time. If the sky was over- 
cast they still had ways of their own of 
finding the cardinal points. Ofttimes the 
dirt and stones under their very feet gave 
them valuable hints as to direction; stones 
that are bare on the southern edge or end 
frequently have moss growing on them on 
the north end. In a moist, shady swale 
the stones and sticks may be completely 
covered with moss but even in shady places 
there is often only a thin covering of dry 
moss on the south side of stones and logs. 

In using these signs you must use your 
head; I remember one old fellow in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, who could tell direc- 
tion without fail when the sky was overcast with heavy gray 
clouds. On such occasions when asked which way was the 
North, he would look around on the ground, look up among 
the trees, then turn to us and say, “‘ North about right thar,” 
at the same time pointing his finger in the proper direction. 
When asked how he decided which was North the old fellow 
was either unable or unwilling to tell us; but evidently what 
he did do was, consciously or unconsciously, to use cumula- 
tive evidence, that is little bits of evidence here and there, 
which, put together, convinced him that North was in the 
direction to which he pointed. Now what I want to do to- 
day is to call attention to some of those bits of evidence, and 
at the same time to caution you not to rely upon any one 
sign alone, if you can help it, because they are not infallible. 


HE prevailing winds, 

such winds as most 
frequently and continu- 
ously blow, are certain 
to leave unmistakable 
marks showing the points 
of the compass. In En- 
glish sportsman books you 
will learn that in South 
Africa, on the road from 
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By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


Cape Town, the trees lean toward the North- 
west, while Australia and Africa, and in some 
places on the Western American prairies, the 
prevailing winds lay the long grass and thus 
mark direction. 

The limbs of the trees are apt to be heavier 
on the south side and thicker in diameter. The oak, the ash, 
the mesquite, the hickory and the elms are inclined to have 
moss and mold on the north side. On the same side the 
leaves are longer, of darker green and with lighter veins, 
while on the south the leaves are smaller, tougher and lighter 
of color with darker veins. Down South I have seen ferns 
growing all the way up the trunks of trees to where the 
branches began on the north side. 

If it is night you may see some of those beautiful little 
nocturnal animals, the flying squirrels, sailing like shadows 
from their nest-hole in the dead trees. Take notice and see if 
the holes do not favor the east side of the trees. Note and see 
whether or no the water-fowl are not breeding on the west 
shore of the stream or lake. If there are no wild geese or no 
wild ducks, and it is not nesting season, inspect the water 
and see if the minnows are not more plentiful on the west 
side and the frogs more numerous. If you are fishing it may 
be that the bass bite best on the west side. 

Of course, you know that all flowers are inclined to turn 
their dainty backs on the cold North and smilingly face the 
South, and this is as true of the wild flowers as it is of the 
garden plants. But, bless your soul don’t jump at conclusions 
for I have seen a sun-flower facing the North when according 
to rules it ought to be facing the sun; but this particular sun- 
flower was a perverse old fellow, a Bolshevik, he did not believe 
in any rules but the ones he made for himself, or may be 
there were conditions not noted by me which caused the 
apparent law-breaking habit of this stiff-necked old flower, 
and I still insist that the land is full of compass points. 

There is a rather tall plant with yellow blossoms that re- 
minds one of a small sun-flower to be found growing on the 
open prairies and often on the railroad fills in Indiana, Illinois 
and the Western prairies. You may notice it, and that it has 
large divided leaves which stand vertically, Fig. 3. This is the 
famous compass-plant, made famous to my boyhood by Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid and other early writers of adventures of the 
West. 

In order to make certain that my memory was right about 
this green-growing compass I asked my old Campfire friend, 
Dr. C. C. Curtis of Columbia University, Department of 
Botany, and he promptly replied that the compass-plant, 






or rosin plant that I have in ming 
is the Silphium laciniatum—that 
does not help us much in path. 
finding; but what is more to the pur. 
pose he says that “the leaves q, 
show a marked polarity, being sengj. 
tive to light and turning so that they 
only get the less intense light of mor. 
ing and evening directly upon their 
broad surfaces’; therefore, THE 
EDGES OF THE LEAVES POINT 


W =e NEARLY NORTH AND SOUTH, 
Biya aT while the broad blades face East and 
Me West. 


F YOU hold your hands together 
in front of you when facing the 

sun, the back of your hands will face 
the West and the front of your hands 
will face the East, and the edges will 
be toward the North and the South; 
like the leaves of the compass-plant, 
These plants, however, will not be a 
reliable guide unless they are growing 
in the open, the shade of other plants 
may, and probably do, interfere with 
their accuracy. Dr. Curtis also adds 
the information that our widely 
distributed prickly lettuce (Lactuca 
virosa) is a good compass too, even 
the common garden lettuce, in the 
flowering and seeding time, has the 
compass habit, but in the case of the 
lettuce plants referred to, it is not 
the edges, but the leaves themselves 
which point North and South. 

On the coniferous trees which bear 
cones, like pine, hemlock, the sap, 
pitch or gum which oozes from wounds 
on the north side of the trunk of the 
tree is usually soft, dusty and of a 
dirty gray color; while on the south 


is ae at 
= side the ooze from the same tree may 


ante be a clear amber color and hard. 

That is what the gummers of the 

North woods say, and they should know because their bus- 
ness is to collect spruce gum. 

The north side of a hill is apt to be damp, mossy with ferns 
growing upon it while the south side will be noisy, as hunters 
call it, that is, it will be dry and one cannot walk through the 
dried leaves and branches without making noise enough to 
frighten away the game. 

Now then, take an observation hike with notebook and 
pencil and unless you want moss to grow on you own back 
use your eyes and head and make careful notes. 
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You may win $100—and have 
46 chances to win something 


WE WANT you boys to tell us, from your 
personal experience, how sure-footedness 
helped you at some critical moment. So 
we are offering $500 in cash prizes for the 
most interesting letters. 


The prizes are as follows:— 
First Prize $100 
50 


Second Prize 
Third, Fourth 


Fifth and Sixth Prizes 25 each 
Ten Prizes of 10 each 
Thirty Prizes of 5 each 


(46 Prizes in all) 


YOUR letter may describe any situation 
where sure-footedness helped you. Perhaps 
you were in a basket-ball game and just 
before time was called, you dodged your 
opponents and shot the winning goal. Per- 
haps quick foot-work helped you to win a 
boxing match. 


Or in a foot-race (indoors or out) you 
nosed out the other runners on the home 
stretch. Or in a base-ball game, fast sprinting 
on the bases brought you to the plate before 
the ball got there. 


Your story doesn’t even have to be about 
a game or sport. You may have done some 
difficult climbing where a slip would have 
been dangerous. You may have been fishing 
on slippery rocks where sure-footedness kept 
you from a ducking. 


Prizes will be awarded to the boys whose 
letters tell about the most interesting expe- 
riences in the most interesting way. Your 
experience may be one that has happened 
in the past, or happens between now and the 
time the contest ends on February Ist, 1926. 
Contest is open to everybody, whether you 
wear Grip Sure Sports Shoes or shoes of any 
other make. 


Write for free folder 
giving full particulars 


THE complete details about this big $500 
Prize Offer are stated in a folder which 
wil be sent you free. Send the coupon 
today—you have as good a chance as any- 
body to win a prize. Don’t delay, clip and 
mail the coupon now while it’s in front 
of you. 














THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Dept. C7, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Please send me free folder, giving complete in- 
oem ation about how to enter your $500 Sure- 
ootedness Prize Contest. \ 
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brings you victory and safety — 
and may bring you 1: 


OU have to be fast and sure on your 

feet to be a winner. In basket-ball, 
running, boxing, wrestling, bowling— 
any kind of sport, indoors or out—you 
must start, run, dodge, stop, turn 
without the slightest danger of slip- 
ping. 

That’s why boys who are winners— 
who know the importance of speed 
with safety—prefer Grip Sures to any 
other sports shoe. 


Grip Sures are the only shoes with 
the patented suction cup soles that 
take a sure hold the instant your feet 
touch the floor. You feel safe—pro- 
tected against all fear of slips or skids. 
This gives you confidence. 

Then, too, the patented soles of Grip 
Sures have a springiness and liveliness 
that helps your speed. These soles are 
spongy and thick (though light in 


weight) to form a cushion that takes 
away jolts and jars. 

Thus Grip Sures give you the speedy 
sure-footedness that brings victory to 
you and your team. And your story 
about how sure-footedness helped you 
at some critical moment may win you 
a cash prize. 

The Top Notch Cross on the ankle 
patch and the name Grip Sure on the 
soles identify the genuine Grip Sures. 
You will find them much more com- 
fortable than stiff leather shoes— 
lighter in weight—easier on your feet. 
And no sports shoe can equal them in 
long-wearing qualities. 

Your shoe dealer or sporting goods 
dealer probably has Grip Sures in 
stock; if not, he will get them for you 
if you insist. THE BEACON FALLS 
RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Dept. C7, 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


The Top Notch Cross on any canvas shoe guaran- 
tees long, satisfactory wear. Always look for it. 
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City State 
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Terry smiled hesitantly. “Afraid 
or not, I dare not show it, since 
you do not.” 

Har Dijal nodded slowly. “A 
true son of thy race,” he said 
softly. ‘Life is a small thing, after jall, to be a coward 
for. And our fate is written aforetime, so of what avail 
is it to weep? Therefore, while we await it, I will ex- 
plain to you—things thou shouldst know. First,—the ivory 
Ganesha.” 

“Yes?” Terry looked up quickly. ‘‘ How did it happen 
to be given to my sister, when there was a message in- 
side it for you?”’ 

“That is our way 
uf transmitting 
word,” the Ma- 
hatma told him. ‘In 
one way or another, 


news must come 
from our brethren 
in the hills. It can- 


not come directly to 
us, because there are 
spies in between. 
So it has to 
through many hands. 
That fakir you saw, 
—he is one of our 


pass 


messengers and he 
warned Ram Badir, 
who stood in the 
crowd near you, that 
the message would 
be inside the ele- 
phant. If he had 
given it to Badir, he 
would have been 
seen and his useful 
ness would have been 
ended.” 


ERRY breathed 

deeply. He had 
already suspected 
that, but the knowl- 
edge pleased him. It 
justified his reason- 
ing. ‘‘ But the revolu- 
tion,” he began hesi- 
tantly. He found it 
hard to believe that 
Har Dijal was the 
leader of a_blood- 
thirsty band of cut- 
throats waiting to 
plunge India into a 
horrible war. ‘‘ The 
revolution you 
preach—?” 

“The revolution I 
preach is a bloodless 
one,” the Mahatma 
said slowly. “Itisa 
revolution that has 
the good of India 
and my people at 
heart,—each one of 
them. With such a 
thought as that, 
could I plunge them 
into war,—a _ war 
that would surely 
not benefit them in 
the end?” 

“Then you don’t want war!” Terry cried eagerly. 

Har Dijal shook his head. ‘War is a terrible thing. I try 
to preach to my people the benefit of learning. When they 
have learned, then they are free. When they can stand up 
and look the Englishman between the eyes and know that 
they are as wise and learned as he,—then they are free.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘There have been centuries of knowledge 
in this land, centuries of learning and culture, before white men 
came here. But it is not the learning that can cope with the 
world of to-day. So it is that when we have absorbed the 
learning of the West, the West will have to come to us, and 
we shall be masters of our own soil.’’ Har Dijal paused and 
after a moment, went on dreamily. ‘That kind of revolution, 

that kind of freedom, is more permanent and everlasting 
than any gained by fire and sword.” 

Terry nodded slowly. 

Strangely enough, he had pictured the unknown Mahatma 
to be a man of blood and iron, a thrilling orator like those of 
the French Revolution, who would incite his hearers to out- 
break, plunder and red ravage. And here he found him a 
poet, a dreamer of visions that ordinary men might strain 
their eyes in vain to see, a leader who could forget self in the 
thought of his people. 

Only in such a land as India, only in such a place as the 


The House by the Gate 


(Continued from page 29) 


Orient, Terry realized, could such a leader capture the loyalty 
of his people. In the West, they demanded fire and action, 
a leader of the sword and the voice. He smiled. Such a leader. 
perhaps, as Ram Badir would be. 


MPULSIVELY he caught Har Dijal’s hand and pressed 
it. ‘You will not fail, sir,” he said confidently. 





Maywar Lal drew his saber and blocked the door opening 


The Mahatma turned to him, a quiet smile in his brooding 
eyes. 

‘** And why do you say that, Terahi?”’ he asked. 

“Because your way is the right way,”’ Terry replied simply. 
“The right never fails. In our country, we have a proverb 
which says. ‘The Right Makes Might.’ The same laws must 
be good here.” 

Har Dijal pressed his hand in turn. “Thy faith, Terahi,— 
thy faith. ... I could call a million men to arms at the 
break of dawn, yet thy faith is greater than all of these!”’ 

He was silent for a moment, while his eyes were raised to 
the sky. In the East, it was paling before the first flush of 
grayish dawn. But overhead the power of night still held 
sway and the moon had just disappeared for an instant in a 
bank of fleecy clouds. He pointed upward. 

“I know many proverbs, Terahi,”’ Har Dijal said slowly, 
“but none of them are as comforting in an hour of need as 
the things I can see from here.” 

“From here?” Terry put in when he paused.. 

“The stars.” His soft eyes swept the expanse of the 
heavens, twinkling with their myriad planets. ‘There is 
your God, Terahi, and my God, and the little gods of 
many peoples throughout the world, but in the end, there 
is only one God. It was He who made those stars and the 
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heavens.” He hesitated. ‘ They 
comfort me, because I know that 
while the stars are there, He 
lives. And while He lives, eyjj 
cannot triumph. 

He breathed deeply. ‘‘ Now go you back to Maywar Lal,” 
he said. ‘‘And always remember, Terahi,—the stars.’ 

Without a word, Terry left him, while his face was 


turned again to the blue vault of the heavens, tw kling 
with a million gems set in their sheath of velvet. M ywar 
Lal was just as he had left him, squatting on the stones 


with the saber across his knees. 
“Any signs of 
them?” Terry asked. 
“They have been 
making a great deal 
of noise,” wis the 


calm report. “Yet 
it has suddenly 
ceased and [I am 
wondering what it 
may mean. I would 
rather hear them 
than be guessing 
their moves. 
ERRY nodded 


and sat down be- 
side him. There was 
silence on the roof- 
top for a long time. 
Swiftly the rays of 
light transgressed 
the sky, paling Har 
Dijal’s stars. Dawn 
had come. 

Terry’s curiosity 
began to usurp its 
place. The inaction 
was not to his liking. 

“What can the 
silence mean?” he 


wondered. 

“Many _ things,” 
Maywar Lal replied 
gloomily@ “Among 


others, it is the hour 
for the temple to 
open its doors.” 
“This temple?” 
Terry pointed to 
the bubble dome 
rising over the edge 
of the parapet. As 
the native nodded, 
he continued. “Do 
they all go there in 
the morning?” 
“Those who fol- 
low Dijal go—all 
the revolutionaries 
in Benares.” 
““And who speaks 
to them?” 
Maywar Lal 
smiled bitterly. 


“Har Dijal did— 
until yesterday.” 
“And __ to-day?” 
Terry was suddenly 
tense with excite- 
ment. ‘Who will 
speak to them to- 


day?” 


“T do not know. Ram Badir, 


The other raised his head. 
likely.” 

“Ah, don’t you see?”’ Terry was on his feet. ‘That is 
why there is no more sound from the passage. They’ve prob- 
ably left a few men to watch there while Ram Badir goes to 
the temple. Am I right?” 

“Yes.” Maywar Lal, while replying, looked his doubt of 
what Terry was getting at. 

“And Ram Badir will tell the people that the Mahatma 
s dead,—or at least, that he leads them no more. Ram 
Badir will say that he has been chosen in his place. Oh, don’t 
you see, Maywar Lal? He’ll preach his kind of revolution in 
the temple; he’ll take the power while he has them in his grip, 
and by to-night, Benares will run with blood!” 

Maywar Lal sprang to his feet. His eyes were fierce and his 
black beard bristled. “It is so!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Yet we 
cannot move.” 

“ Let’s talk with Har Dijal,’’ suggested Terry. 

Accordingly, they crossed the courtyard again. Terry's 
theory was broached to the Mahatma, whose eyes cl: ided. 
He nodded slowly, his chin sunk upon his breast, completely 
lost in thought. 

Maywar Lal strained his gaze hopelessly to every 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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‘Fight "Em, Big Three’”’ 


(Continued from page 30) 











should leave the locker room in the company 
of Brick it would probably be assumed that 
his sympathies had gone to this chum. 

It had been on the tip of Stuffy’s tongue to 
commend Brick for his fine play and clever bit 
of strategy . . . whatever that strategy had 
been . . . which had turned the tide of battle 
in favor of the despised reserves. But now it 
dawned upon Stuffy that sucha procedure might 
prove hazardous. He had better wait until 
Pepper’s real attitude had been determined, else 
he stood a chance of marring what—to him— 
had been some wonderful friendships. Until 
he understood how Pepper and Brick felt 
toward one another, he must steer a diplo- 
matically impartial course. So it was that 
Stuffy had changed his mind about waiting 
for Brick and had left the clubhouse abruptly, 
pushing through the curious ones at the door 
who sought to quiz him as he passed. 

And now it was Brick’s turn to be puzzled— 
doubly puzzled. In the company of exultant 
second team members he had paid little atten- 
tion to Pepper and Stuffy until he was about 
ready for the street. Then, as was his custom, 
he had glanced around for his chums to dis- 
cover, with a little throb of surprise, that 
Pepper was gone. Brick soon dismissed this 
discovery with the thought that Pepper had 
been in an unusual hurry for some reason he 
had not had time to explain . but, when 
Stuffy, after lingering by the door for him, had 
suddenly and inexplicably disappeared, Brick 
had been brought up with a jolt. What was 
the idea? What had he done? What had 
gotten into his pals? Something was wrong, 
that was sure! 

Brick’s appearance outside the clubhouse 
was the signal for a rush his way and an out- 
burst of cheers. He had been the hero of the 
scrimmage and now, since his chums had walked 
off on him, he was in the limelight more than 
ever. Brick tried his best to get away from 
the crowd, but they clung to him, dogging at 
his heels, pushing in front, jostling at his side 

guying, shouting and inquiring. 

‘“‘Pepper’s sore at you, isn’t he?” 

“Guess you put it over on him to-day!” 

“Pretty work, Brick. You'll make the first 
team yet!” 

Brick wisely made not so much as one re- 
joinder. He simply would not let himself be 
drawn to say anything, for he knew that, once 
he did, it would be magnified and result in 
trouble. No, if there was anything to be said, 
let Stuffy or Pepper say it. When the fellows 
found that Brick intended to remain mute, 
they let him go. But before he was out of 
ear-shot, Brick ‘overheard a Milfordite say: 
“There’s a bust-up, all right, else he’d have 
denied it. Silence gives consent!” 

And Brick, a lump in his throat, could do 
naught but bow his head and go on his way. 


(COACH DOLAN in reviewing the play had 

been forced to make a mental reservation 
that “‘that boy Brick Mitchell uses his head.” 
Even Coach Dolan was at a loss to know just 
how Brick had solved the plays of the varsity. 
He had been loathe to ask any members of the 
second team what “‘tip” Brick had given them 
which had enabled the reserves to put the 
varsity to rout. Whatever it was, the conse- 
quent happenings had served to make one 
Pepper Lawton a sorry-looking player. And 
yet Coach Dolan saw great possibilities in 
Pepper. He believed that Pepper could be 
developed into a great field general . . . one 
of those rare quarterbacks who have the 
faculty of nearly always choosing the right 
play at the right time. Until the varsity 
plays had been solved, Pepper had driven the 
first team down the field with a rhythm and 
power which had been beautiful to see. The 
coach had also been pleased with Stuffy’s work 
at fullback . and a summing up of the 
day’s individual performances brought the 
first optimistic smile which had crossed the 
mentor’s countenance since the opening of 
football training—but Coach Dolan was alone 
where he could afford to smile. Tomorrow, 
when he faced the squad, pessimism and gloom 
would reign in their accustomed places. 

Ah, to-morrow! 

To-morrow ticked in with an overcast sky 
and a town that was overcast with gossip. 
It was three days until Saturday and the first 


game of the season. This alone was occasion 
enough for comment, but add thereto much| 
speculation as to what would be the next 
development in the Big Three affair and any-! 
one had an item of human interest worth| 
following up to be “in” on the outcome. | 


EPPER had forgotten any slight resent-| 

ment which it might have been natural for| 
him to feel in the competition Brick had afforded | 
him the day before when he started for Milford| 
High that morning. Perhaps nothing would} 
ever have been amiss and the clubhouse} 
incident would have forever remained a thing| 
of the past, had not obliging friends waylaid| 
Pepper to forcibly remind him. 

“Hello, Pep!” called one of them. ‘Seen! 
Brick since last night?” 

“No—why?” Pepper turned upon his ques- 
tioner, curiously. 

“‘He’s sure got it in for you, hasn’t he?” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Think so? Say—you should have seen| 
him when he left the clubhouse last night. He} 
was piping mad. Nobody could get a word 
out of him.” 

Pepper considered this information carefully 
‘ . gravely. 

“Where was Stuffy?” 

“Ho,—Stuffy smelled what was coming, I 
guess. He didn’t even wait for Brick. He 
skipped out ahead.” 

“But I don’t see what cause Brick has to be 
down on me,” mused Pepper. “He certainly 
had all the best of things yesterday.” 

“Well, I don’t know what he’s hot about. 
I’m just telling you what happened, that’s all,” 
volunteered the eager informant. 

Pepper resumed his way toward the school 
with lagging step. This was a nice kettle of 


| 





stewed prunes! Why should Brick be peeved 
just because he, Pepper, had left the locker 
room without saying anything or waiting on 
him? If Brick was ready to explode over so 
small an excuse then he was a different sort of 
a fellow than Pepper had ever imagined. 
Might be that their competing against one 
another was bringing out a quality in Brick 
that hadn’t shown up before Well—the 
obvious thing for Pepper to do was to find 
Stuffy as quickly as possible and find out from 
him just what the situation was. If Brick 
a tually was sore . ‘ 

“Gee, there’s Brick now!” exclaimed the 
student instigator of trouble with a note of 
evident glee, ‘What are you going to do?” 

Pepper was on the school campus, rapidly 
nearing other groups of fellows, among them 
being Brick. He was conscious of observing 
heads inclined his way as though Brick were 
being informed of his approach. Somehow, 
suddenly, Pepper felt uncomfortably strained. 
There was no manner in which he could avoid 
the meeting without everyone - mistaking his 
reason for so doing. And yet Pepper realized 
that he did not know just how to face Brick . . . 
whether to be prepared for a rebuff or whether 
to be ready for the old, friendly greeting. This 
uncertainty caused Pepper to advance toward 
Brick, eying his pal soberly—even searchingly 
—with the hopes of discerning the actual atti- 
tude that Brick held toward him . . . and 
adjusting himself to this attitude speedily. 

Unhappily for both, Brick was watching 
for the same tell-tale signs in Pepper with the 
result that their hesitancy was marked, which 
—coupled with the strained atmosphere of 
those about them—caused the two chums to 
put themselves on the defensive. 

For an agonizing moment that seemed 
hours long, Pepper and Brick looked directly 
at one another. Then Pepper, Brick un- 
speaking, resumed his stride past him toward 
the school building. Brick, staring after Pep- 
per wonderingly, moved his lips as if he would 
call out... but bit them with his teeth 
instead. 

“‘See—what did we tell you?” one of the 
student group emphasized in a low voice. 

A hum of excitement went the rounds. 
Brick’s eyes began to light up with a slow fire. 


He shoved his hands in his pockets, watching 


Pepper until his former chum had disappeared 
through the main door to Milford High. Then 


he wheeled about, exclaiming: “Well, I'll be 


99 


tied to a pup! 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 
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No ONE size or tyve of battery 
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of receiving set. 
Eveready Radio Batteries are 
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long-lasting Eveready “B” Bat- 
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|could keep warm for the temperature outside | 


| morning, to find Pim Island surrounded by blue 


and they had no means of making it safe. 


|}down among the rocks and died. 





The Mettle of Men 


(Continued from page 14) 





and making it last as long as possible. Yet no | 
one grumbled. Noone became sullen and ugly. 

Each tried to cheer the other, and if a man was | 
unfortunate enough to spill his cup of soup | 


| each of the others gave him a spoonful from his | 
|cup until he had as much as the rest of them. | 
| There was only one man among them who 


cheated. He was found stealing food from his 
companions. He was tried, found guilty and 
suffered the penalty that his offense warranted. | 


| He was taken out and shot by a firing squad. 


For hours at a stretch the men weak, | 
emaciated, hollow-eyed, hungry, huddled in} 
their sleeping bags. It was the only way they | 
the stone walled house was fifty degrees below | 
zero. Inside it was not very much warmer. 
Another attempt was made to send a md 
through to Cape Sabine to reach the food | 
supply. After an heroic effort that nearly cost | 
all of them their lives they reached the Nare’s 
storehouse. They expected to find a food, 
cache of their own left there by the steamer 
that was sent to relieve them that summer. 
They found the, Nares storehouse. It had 
been broken open. Someone had been there | 
before them. They found a stone cairn with a | 
message inside. And then they knew what | 
misfortune had left them in such a terrible 
plight. Their own ship the Proteus loaded 
with food and warm clothing had been sent | 
north to battle its way through the Polar ice | 
to their rescue. But so terrible had been the 
ice that even this staunch ice breaker could not 
force her way through. For days the steamer | 
battled with the grinding floes. But in the | 
end the Polar ice crushed her; cut her hull to 
pieces, and she went down with the much} 
needed provisions for the starving expedition. | 
Only by a miracle were all the members of the | 
crew saved. They found themselves stranded 
on the floating Polar pack. By good fortune 
they made shore and Cape Sabine and found 
the Nares supplies. It was only, by opening 
the storehouse that they were able to save 
their own lives and equip themselves for a 
journey south where they were taken back to 
civilization on a Norwegian whaler. 

To find the supplies depleted by the visit 
of the first party was terribly dishearten- 
ing to the Greely men. They took all that 
was left, even bread that was encrusted with 
mould. Only by the most heroic efforts were | 
they able to get it back to their camp. There 
was far from enough to save them from the 
horrible end they were facing, but without it 
they would have all starved ina month. The | 
first man died of starvation in January. The | 
following month saw several more drop off and 
March saw even a bigger death list. They 
were hoarding their food with the greatest care | 
then, and hoarding their strength as well for | 
the plan was to fight it out until May rst when | 
the weather conditions and ice would permit | 
a dash of the survivors to the nearest Eskimo | 
village. Day by day they cheered each other 
up with the promise that the first day of May | 
would see the end of their troubles. But they | 
waited just a little too long. May opened | 
with a storm that broke up the ice and —n 





it all out of the channel. They awoke one 
water instead of ice on which to travel. And | 
they had no boats, for the whale-boat they had | 
used to roof over their shack was unseaworthy | 


For the first time the men lost heart. Some | 
of them, hopeless, discouraged, crawled feebly | 
out of the shelter and made their staggering | 
way up a little rock ravine where they lay 
Others 
huddled in their sleeping bags, through with 
the fight, beaten. Two, more stubborn than 
the rest, went out to try and locate a cache of 
meat that was supposed to be in the vicinity. 
One of them went raving mad and died talking 
of the wonderful banquet he was eating. His 
companion tried to dig a grave for him with | 
his fingers and he too died a little later as a| 
result of his efforts. 

May passed and June came on. A seal | 
had been killed. There were just five men | 
left of the original expedition of twenty-four 
whites and two Eskimos. Completely spent, 
waiting for the end they lay huddled in their 
sleeping bags when suddenly the Arctic stillness 
was broken by the blast of a whistle. They 
crawled out and there in the channel they saw 
the U.S.S. Thetis under Captain, later Admiral, 
Schley with a boat putting off for shore. 

It was to honor these men, to establish a 
permanent memorial there in the Arctic on 

{Concluded on page 38) 
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300 miles an hour— 
and death stared 


A great international speed race, a 
plane hurtling through the air at 300 
miles an hour, and suddenly—deadly, 
blood-curdling menace! 

That’s what happens to Russ Farrell 
in “Airman Again,” the first of a big 
new series of air stories that start in 
the special October Air Number of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. For Russ 
Farrell is coming back in a series of 
exploits that will give thrills for 
months to come. 

The flying opportunity of a lifetime 
has come to Russ—in fascinating ex- 
perimental work with a great inventor, 
a genius and a grim man of mystery. 

Dashing adventure, grippingly told. 
Reliable information about the latest 
developments in the air, knowledge 
that puts you a jump ahead of the other 
fellow! That’s what you'll get in the 
big, new Russ Farrell series, by 
Thomson Burtis, himself a daring flyer. 
Look for the first thrilling story. 

In this October issue there’s also 
another story by Thomson Burtis— 
“The Red Rider,” a thrilling tale of 
young Larry McGuire, fighting fire- 
ranger of the sky. 

There’s an article on flying, present 
and future, by Francis Ryan. It tells 
what’s being done by the world’s lead- 
ing flying experts and gives dozens of 
hints of the startling new development 
Don’t miss it. The 
time is coming when everybody will 
fly. You'll have a plane of your own. 
Don’t get behind on the big new de- 
velopments, fellows. 

There are true stories, too, of avi- 
ators’ adventures—of a battle in the 
World War in which Captain George 
C. Kenny barely escaped with life; of 

ieut. Barksdale’s heart-chilling para- 
chute jump from a disabled plane. 

“The Single Glove” is a howlingly 
funny story of Jim Tierney, retired 
detective. You'll sure like it. 

You'll want to read, too, “The Moose 
of Kootenai,” by Howard E. Morgan. 
It’s a wonderful story of a man, a 
ravenous wolf pack, a friendly moose, 
and a narrow escape. 

There are two great football fea- 
tures, in addition to the air material— 
a rattling good story by Donald H. 
Farrington, about Carrington, the right 
half-back who was so light he had to 
find a way to “get by”; and an article 
by “Red” Grange, all-American half- 
back for the last two years, who tells 
you some of his football secrets! 

You're going to say that this October 
number is the greatest yet! 

$2.00 a year by mail, 20c a copy at news- 


stands. Subscribe for a year or leave a 
standing order with your news-dealer. 
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YOUR DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 
Wants to Serve and Serve Well 











DE FOREST RADIOPHONE 


Five-tube set, completely self-contained, 
requiring no external aerial or ground 


wires. Loud speaker built into cabinet. 


No. 1544 Mahogany Cabinet complete 
except for storage battery........ $110.00 





BOY SCOUT TOOL CHESTS 
Complete assortment of practical sets 
and chests ranging in price from $4.00 
to $35.00. 


No. 1483 shown above, complete. . . $25.00 


























OFFICIAL NOTE PAPER 
Box of 24 sheets and envelopes with Badge 


of Scout rank on each sheet. 


No. 3182-3-4, shipping wegt., 12 oz... . 





Pacific Coast 
Official Supply Station 
604 Mission St., 


San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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the six hundred thousand sun- 
bronzed, healthy Boy Scouts, 
fresh from vacation who are 
now looking forward to the 
activities of winter. 


To fit yourself with the things that 
will make you enjoy the cooler days, 
and get the most out of them your 
Supply Department offers a few sug- 
gestions on this page. 
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The 1926 
Boy Scout. Diary 
Ready Soon 


Attractive, Helpful, Thrifty 
The Little Book with the Big Idea 


15¢c 
Send for Yours 























No. 


No. 


- 1066A DRUM FIFE, Key of C... 
- 1072 SNARE DRUM, Ship. wet., 8 lbs. $9.00 
. 3229 SEA SCOUT MANUAL. postpaid $1.00 
. 3741 “INSECT LIFE”’ postpaid......... $1.50 


Of course we have everything a Scout 
needs—everytime, everywhere. 
haven’t a catalog write for it. 


If you 


649 WOOLEN SCOUT SHIRT, Ship. west. 1 
OE RE tt re ies Sk ae ET: $3.65 


647 HEAVY WEIGHT SCOUT SHIRT. Ship. 
wet. 1 Ib $2.25 


- 5644 SCOUT MACKINAW, Ship. west., 4 Ibs. 


errr ee $7.50 


- 666 NEW WORSTED SWEATER, sizes up to 


36. Shipping wet., 1% Ibs............. $3.50 


- 667 NEW WORSTED SWEATER, sizes 38 to 


44. Shipping wgt., 2 Ibs................ $4.50 
.Prepaid $1.00 


. 3674 JAMBOREE ALBUM. Contains hun- 
dreds of pictures of recent Jamboree. Ship- 
RI II sos isc oa es cco cmiaene $2.50 


All regulation equipment is presented 


to you in Catalog. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue (at 23d St.) 


New York City 


The Arcade Store in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING to call. 


“HAVE YOU READ ABOUT HARRY THE GUIDE ON PAGE 46?” 


All Mail Orders Shipped in 24 Hours 





LUMINITE SCOUT WATCH 
Radium Dial —will stand hard usage. 
er a Prepaid $2.50 
NICKEL PLATED ‘‘Day-Nite’’ 
WRIST WATCH 
Seven Jewel; in soft leather strap. 
Pi SEG 2. ide scuaeee Prepaid $6.50 





BOY SCOUT RECORDS 


Songs of hike and camp, recalling the 
glowing memories of days in the open. 


No. 3701 ‘‘Old Zip Coon,’’ ‘*Three Good 
T 
No. 3702 “Sing Another Song,’”’ ‘‘Bow- 


ow’’ 
No. 3703 ‘‘Boy Scout Bugle Calls’’ 
Each 50 cents 





No. 151) 
BIRD HOUSE MODELS 
Utilize your free time by practising 


No. 1520 


building Bird Houses. It is attractive 


and very profitable. 


No. 1517 Wren House.. ...... $1.00 
No. 1518 Robin House. . .$1.75 
No. 1519 Blue Bird House. . . $2.00 
No. 1520 Wren House.............. $1.75 


(Prices dc not include postage on Reeords 
or Bird Houses. See catolog) 





Chicago Area 
Official Supply Station 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, 
Ill. 
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The BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


All-ways 


bigger and better than ever. In it are stories, 


Here it is! the big book of the year! and you'll find it 
articles, pictures 
that are dandies. The contents are divided into two parts: 
“The Stories Boys Like Best” All Boys Want to 
The best news is that in it you'll find Sabatini, Albert 
Ralph Henry Barbour, Douglas Fairbanks, 


J. Allan Dunn, C. L. (“Grizzly’’) 


and “Things 
Know.” 
Payson Terhune, 


Dan Beard, Irving Crump, 


Smith, and others. It is an all-star book for the all-around boy. 
$2.50. 
The Boy Scouts Own Book 
Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
For the boy who is waiting to become a Boy Scout this big book has been prepared. 
In its stories, articles and pictures you will find all sorts of interesting things, 
mostly about scouting. $1.75 


r . 
The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 
Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
A gold mine of entertaining reading is this book that brings together stories by 
such writers as Mark Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, Booth Tarkington, O. 


Henry, Conan Doyle, and others. $2.50. 


The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories 
Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


Here are stories by Henry Van Dyke, Jack London, Zane Grey, Ralph Connors, 
Rex Beach, Irvin Cobb, Stewart Edward White, and others equally popular. 


A book you ought toown! $2.50 


D. Appleton and Company 


35 West 32nd Street - - - - New York 








| and dad. 














the very scene of their trials that Donald B. 
MacMillan took the bronze, tablet of the 
National Geographic Society north with 
him and enlisted the aid of the Eskimos in 
erecting it. The natives knew the story of the 
Greely expedition. The fight these men made 
against death will live forever among the 
people of the Arctic for two of their number, 
the two dog drivers of the expedition, were 
among those who perished at the camp. 
The sturdy men of the north were eager to 
have a part in honoring those heroes. On one 
of their own sleds they carried the great and 


BOYS’ LIFE 


to them tremendously valuable piece of metal 
all the way from Etah to Pim Island. They 
watched while the engineer of the Bowdoin. 
MacMillan’s Arctic ship, bolted the slab to a 
boulder of granite; and reverently they stood 
about while MacMillan draped it with the 
Stars and Stripes and solemnly unveiled j 
before this strange audience. And there before 
the slab each took a solemn oath that he and 
his kind would protect and respect that great 
piece of bronze forever because it marked the 
place where men of finer mettle faced death 


- unflinching, unafraid. 





Rules of the Readers’ Page 


(Readers’ Page on Page 31 
§ &° 5 








Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute 


accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


words in the manuscript. 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus: 
200 Fifth Avenue 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 





Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department. THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking wip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article 
in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider the con- 
tribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. 


The following are the rules governing the department 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words ‘ “For the Readers’ Page.” the 
name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1.000 words; how to make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India in 
The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition but make no 


New York City 








Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Jack L. Gray (Age 12), Paterson, N. J. 
Honorable Mention—Walter M. Preston (Age 13), Saluda, N. SS 








LIVED in a little town in New Jersey. I 

never heard of Boys’ LirE magazine be- 
cause at that time the newspaper came only 
twice a week and magazines were rare. One 
day the people who lived next door to us had 
some visitors from the City with them for a 
week. During their stay I became acquainted 
with the boy, who was one of the visitors. He 
was about my age, and we had good times to- 
gether. One afternoon he told me about a 
magazine full of good stories and articles. He 
|said he always got it, but didn’t have a copy 
with him. He told me that the name of this 
wonderful magazine was Boys’ Lire. After 
John went, for that was his name, I was very 
lonesome. 

One day my father told me that we were 
going to move to Paterson. Well you can 
imagine, I was delighted. After we were in 
Paterson a week, I went to the library. As I 
was looking about the place I saw in a corner 
of the reading room a rack of boys’ magazines. 
I paged through each one, not finding them 
very interesting until I came to the magazine, 
Boys’ Lire. I didn’t leave the library until 
[ finished every story in Boys’ Lire. The 
next day I started out to earn enough money 
for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire but 
being a stranger in the town the only work I 
could find was doing little odd jobs for mother 
I was almost in despair for enough 
money for the subscription price, when one 
afternoon my teacher announced that the 
Chamber of Commerce was offering a prize for 
the best composition on gardening and the 








BOYS’ LIFE will on each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answerin 2 oe! following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ b. Wh hat made you, your 
parents or the giver decide 4 phe c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 





prize was a year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire, 
if a boy won and a subscription to a girl’s 
magazine if a girl won. I thought here was the 
chance of a lifetime for me to get the prize, so 
I worked very hard for a whole week on my 
composition and illustrations. Last month I 
received a letter from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, telling me that my composition had 
been chosen as the best and I had won the 
prize. E was overjoyed. 

Some of the boys who also tried hard in the 
contest were a little disappointed although they 
tried not to show it. I then went after the 
boys who did not try in the contest. I asked 
them the reason why they didn’t and this was 
the answer I got, “‘Oh! It’s just an old maga- 
zine with stories we couldn’t be bothered with 
reading.” Instead of arguing with them I 
made up my mind to let them convince them- 
selves that they were all wrong, so I gave them 
July’s edition to look over and when one boy 
finished he would pass it on to the next boy 
and so on. A few days later I passed one of 
the big houses on our block and there was one 
boy cutting the grass, another boy was weed- 
ing the garden, another boy was sweeping the 
sidewalk, and the last boy was raking the 
leaves ina pile. I recognized them as the boys 
I loaned my magazine to. I asked them why 
they were working so hard, and they all said 
at once, ‘For enough money for a year’s sub- 
scription to Boys’ Lire.”’ You would be sur- 
prised all the good work an old magazine of last 
month or the month before Boys’ LiFe can do. 
Try it yourself and see how it works. 


PoE POU We Ma NNT NL eM 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue.. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 


of the letters sutmitted, an J any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 








Photographic panty Rules 


(Photographic Contest on page 24 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 
1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. ‘ 
| Directly: Activities of’ scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 
| 2. Photographs for any contest-must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of 4 
| lication. The competition is open: to all readers of BOY 
LIFE 


| 3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unlzss a stamped anc ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitt 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or grou? 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other pete accepted and published. 


Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIF FE. 


October 





























FOR ALL BOYS 


Its areal 
Hamilton 


Repeater 


You’ll be the proudest boy 
in your town when you get 
that new Hamilton Repeater. 
It’s the finest gun made for 
boys at anything like its price. 
When you see it, you’ll wonder 
how it is possible to produce 
such a marvel of beauty and 
accuracy for only $12.00. 


Compare the Hamilton Repeater 
with guns costing twice as much. 
It has every feature of a high-priced 
rifle—handsome turned walnut stock, take 
down-hammerless construction, adjustable 
sight, safety trigger guard, and the famous 

Hamilton rustless, bronze-lined barrel. 
It shoots 15 times without reloading. 
If you are not ready just yet for the 
Repeater, ask your dealer to show 
you the famous Hamilton Single- 
Shot models—$3.00 and $3.50.The 
lowest - priced dependable .22 
calibre rifle sold today. Write 
for illustrated circular, sent 

free. 


C. J. HAMILTON 
& SON 












317 Hamilton Street, 
Plymouth, Mich, 





Hamilton 


Rifles 


1925 











Alexander the 
Great, R. M. S. 


(Concluded from page 23) 








boasted observation stuff, Alex—and the fight? 
In the final analysis you’re as big a dub as any 
of us, and as ready to quit when in a tight 
place.” He laughed cynically as he seized a 
long piece of mail twine. 

Then—McKean’s face turned a sickly hue 
and he hoarsely whispered: ‘‘Donahue—-stop! 
Don’t try it—they’ll plug you sure!” 

For, methodically, as he rose from the table 
where he had been sitting, “Alexander The 
Great” hitched his belt around and carefully 
drew forth the heavy Colt .45. 

“Drop it—quick!” snapped Bunker. “You 
fool, raise that gun an inch and you’re a dead 
one!” 

But an instant did Alexander Hamilton 
Donohue hesitate. The next he threw his 
weapon into position and glanced along the 
barrel. 

“Then take it!” growled Bunker. And 
simultaneously two sharp metallic clicks 
sounded from the locks of the  bandit’s 
rifles. 

A look of horrified bewilderment passed 
over Bunker’s pale face. For a frantic mo- 
ment he jerked at the bolt action of his 
weapon, then dropped the gun to the floor 
while his hand darted toward a holster at 
his belt. 

At that instant Donahue fired—once— 
twice. 

The holster jumped beneath the robber’s 
hand and both he and his companion threw 
their hands in the air. 

“Tie ’em up,” ordered Donahue without 
turning his eyes from the frightened robbers, 
and when they were securely trussed to a 
pouch rack he coolly threw out the cylinder of 
his revolver and blew the smoke from the 
barrel. 

“Been out of practice for quite a while,” he 
nonchalantly announced, “but when I was 
located in Guam I held the pistol belt for the 
island.” 

For two full minutes McKean, Hyde and 
Hunter gazed at each other in stupefied 
silence, appalled at the recent peril and the 
dramatic finale. 

Then McKean gasped: ‘“ Alex—Donahue— 
how did you do it? How did you know?” 

“Why, Chief,” said Donahue in an argu- 
mentative voice, “I merely used my head— 
observation, that’s all. This case reminds me 
of one down in Nicaragua when I——” 
“Nicaragua go hang!” roared McKean. 
“Well,” in aggrieved tones, “I got a slant 
at that official letter, when you laid it down, 
and thought it was a forgery. The two signa- 
tures seemed to be in one handwriting. Then, 
when these guys got on at Hammington I no- 
ticed that they were armed with the old Krag 
rifle. The Government discarded the Krag 
several years ago. I carried one in the Philip- 
pines. They use the improved Springfield 
now. You can buy Krags—and uniforms—at 
lots of places. 

“However, I wasn’t dead sure these fellows 
were phony, so I had to wait until they started 
something. But when I went back to clean 
the coffee-pot I just unloaded the guns. Took 
only a minute—and the yeggs couldn’t see me 
back there behind the stalls of mail, nor hear 
me on account of the roar of the train. There 
was only one element of chance: I wasn’t sure 
they’d use their rifles. Gunmen naturally 
use the pistol. But as rifles are more accurate, 
I sort of figured they would keep up the 
illusion to the last and at the same time 
be more sure of their game. They MIGHT 
miss with the pistols; with rifles they 
couldn’t. Is that right?” he asked turning 
to the staring captives. ‘Anyhow I had my 
eye on ’em every minute, and when they 


Trust me for that. 
Chief—observation. 


” 


it just the same. 
“Merely headwork, 
Now when I was in Alaska, I once saved 
But, with the hissing of air-brakes, Train 
8 came to a stop at Summit Waterplug. 








started for their pistols—why, I beat ’em tof 














This beautiful book 
shows how easy it is 
to learn to play a 
Buescher. In it you 
will find the first 
lesson chart. It 
shows all the differ- 
ent models and tells 
what each is used for. 
Hundreds of pictures 
64 pages, You must 
have this fine book. 


”wLemme blow 





ey 


Wp, 


[ll make em think its Jom Brown! 


Thousands of boys, throughout the country right now, 
are learning at home—teaching themselves—to play 
this most wonderful of all musical instruments. They 
are the boys who are stepping around you socially, pop- 
ular everywhere, always the life of the party. They are having 
all the fun and some of them are looking forward to certain fame 
and fortune. There is always a place for the boy who can play a 





It is the ideal instrument for a ‘‘he’’ 
boy because you don’t have to spend 
hours playing tiresome scales. With- 
in a week you can be playing tunes. 
3 lessons free with each new instru- 
ment explain fingering and give you 
quick easy start. 


You Can Do It 


Don’t let anyone tell you that you 
can’t. If you can whistle a tune you 
can learn to play the Buescher, and 
if you are talented, you might even 
be a wizard like Tom Brown, whose 
Buescher Saxophone has made him 
famous and rich. You will never 


BUESCHER BAND 


The time to 


know until you try. 
start is Now if you want to succeed. 


Try It Six Days, Free 


Don’t worry about the money. We 
have a plan to help you get a Saxo- 
phone,on such easy terms that any 
real ambitious boy can easily earn 
the monthly payments. But first, 
clip the coupon and get the beautiful 
free book. - Then after you have made 
your selection we can send you a 
Saxophone to try for six days in your 
own home. Clip the coupon right 
now. Remember this does not obli- 
gate you in any way. Doit right now. 


INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
987 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


as to 


Play 


penne BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

l 987 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 
t Gentlemen: Without obligation to me send me your 
beautiful book “The Story of the Saxophone” as 
| described above. Check here 





- Easy to: Fay 


If you prefer literature describing some other band or 


orchestra instruments, check below. 


Cornet 0 Trumpet 0 Trombone (1) Tuba (1) 


Mention any other...... ..... 


Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State in margin below 
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GOOD scout writes amusingly of the cross- 

word puzzles. “These things are a 
menace,” he says. “They take up all of one’s 
spare time for a month!” 

The work of making these puzzles, however, 
seems just as good fun as solving them, judg- 
| ing by the number that have come“to PuzzLE- 
cRAFT. With a big pile of them on hand, the 
edict has gone forth that no more cash prizes 
will be awarded for them till after January 
first. So—get busy and see what other kinds 
you can sendin (by October roth), and cash 
prizes will be awarded for them and for puzzle 
answers, as usual. 

Address all letters to PuzzLecrart, care of 
Boys’ Lirr, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





For Original Puzzles 

Fred. J. Meystre, Jr., 824 Hudson St., 
Hoboken, N. J., $3. 

Fred Cassidy, 216 S. Maple St., Akron, 
Ohio, $1.00. 

Adolph J. Wiesenburg, 205 East 66th St., 
| New York City, $1. 

A. C. Whilldin, Pequot House, Oak Bluffs, 
Mass., $r. 

Jack Brain, 791 Nevada St., Dubuque, Iowa, 
$1. 


For Puzzle Answers 
William B. Groves, 130 Glen St., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, $2. 


Novel Double Acrostic 

(Prize Puzzle) 

| All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials spell a 
very popular department of Boys’ LIFE; 
| another row of letters will spell a fine serial 
| story. 

| READING Across: 1. A turning. 2. A 
| 

| 

| 








famous city of antiquity. 3. A sewing imple- 


Wrigley’s chewing sweet 

is fi - y i 5 ment. 4. Adjoining. 5. To cover completely. 

is full of long lasting de 16. A country bordering the Gulf of Aden. 

licious flavor and made |7. Ascoundrel. 8. To relate with all particu- 
. llars. go. An unprepossessing spinner. Io. 

of pure chicle and other | Certain implements used with open fires. 11. 

ingredients of the high- 


| Astonished. 12. To revolve. 13. A banner.— 
| A. C. WHILLDIN. 
est quality. 


A Money Maze 
° (Prize Puzzle) 
It is good for you because 




















of its benefits to teeth, NiwlL/o|L Ro 
gums and throat. | 9) 10 | no} iw! | 
It massages the gums and O;T\eE |S [A |) E 
fl 5 | 6 | 17 is | 19 | 20 21 

strengthens the jaws. RF | MiciR'S 
® >: 22 23 24 2 | 2 27 28 
The increased ante of > | EY A\H 
saliva quenches thirst, = apo] — shan — 
clears the throat, and aids UIN|N|N/|T|L/|P 
digestion. % | 37 | 38 | 30 | 0 | sie 
bbe ciA\E|S|L/A/E 
In every way it is all good. el|«le|«|@ |e] « 
9 ||R TiE|R|O|D.R 











By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of a number of coins, both foreign and domestic, 
may be spelled out. The path from one name 
to another is not continuous. How many 
coins can you find?—Jack BRAIN. 


Numbered Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


2s ws © SB a 
z4%6% SF % 
s 2 @- 6 
zs 06 mw. © 
a: = @ «4 
» 5 oF =o 89 
=z 25 -28 46 85 
-_ A. oe oe 


READING Across: 1. Languidly. 2. Part of 
the name of a large ape. 3. Full of wheel- 
marks. 4. More crippled. 5. Spirits that 








appear in the Arabian Nights. 6. A thin 
cracker. 7. Pertaining to bees. 8. Relating to 
rabies. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (indicated by stars) will 
spell a momentous occurrence. The letters 
indicated by the figures 1 and 2, from 3 to 9, 
from 10 to 16, from 17 to 22, from 23 to 27, 
and from 28 to 32 will spell the names of 
participating nations—ADOLPH J. WIESEN- 
BURG. 


A Tower of Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


x X X 


a ie 

x = © 

xa as & @ 
x X ¥ X 
s 2 2 2B 2 
2 238 8 
= a aoe ee 


This puzzle consists of four connected 
squares. The two lower letters of the tiny 
upper square form part of the first word of the 
three-letter square; the last word of the three- 
letter square forms part of the first word of 
the four-letter square, while the last word of 
the four-letter square forms part of the first 
word of the five-letter square 

1. Part of the verb “‘to be.” 2. A 
parent. 

II. 1. Acommon prefix. 2. A boy’s name. 
3. An automobile. 

III. 1. Concern. 2. An operatic song. 3. 
Parts of the human frame. 4. Repose. 

IV. 1. Alleviated. 2. Nimble. 3. An 
alluring sea nymph. 4. To choose. 5. De- 
pressions.—F RED CassIpy. 


Answers to September Puzzles 

A Tea Party. 1. T-rifle. 2. T-error. 3. 
T-otter. 4. T-horny. 5. T-allow. 6. T-witch 
7. T-hatch. 8. T-ravel. 9. T-rusty. ro. 
T-angle. 

GROWING Worps. I. I, in, din, dine, fiend, 
define, refines. II. O, on, not, note, stone, 
honest, hornets. III. O, no, one, tone, noted, 
tendon, contend. IV. I, it, tie, bite, tribe, 
bestir, blister. 

Merit BapceEs. Eighteen badges. Angling, 
Archery, Art, Botany, Bugling, Business, 
Carpentry, Cooking, First Aid, Forestry, 
Gardening, Hiking, Machinery, Plumbing, 
Radio, Signaling, Stalking, Surveying. 

A FLock or Brrps. Across: 1. Phoebe. 
2. Oriole. 3. Ravens. 4. Parrot. 5. Siskin. 
6. Towhee. 7. Shrike. 8. Thrush. 9. Grouse. 
10. Magpie. 11. Cuckoo. 12. Martin. 13. 
Linnet. From 1 to 5, eagle; 6 to 9, lark; 10 to 
14, robin; 15 to 21, tanager; 22 to 25, wren; 
26 to 29, kite; 30 to 34, snipe. 

MATHEMATICAL MIXER. 6, 10, 4, 16. 

TRIPLE Acrostic. Centrals, Edgar Poe; 
second row, The Raven; fourth row, El Dorado. 
Across: 1. Avert. 2. Daddy. 3. Anger. 
4. Ready. 5. Strop. 6. Reply. 7. Droop. 
8. Cheat. 


Cross-word Puzzle 


Another of these popular puzzles will be 
found on page 58. The correct solution to 
the one which appeared in the September 
issue is shown below. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Come on you young 
Football Warriors ! 








ERE’S your chance to 
get a “full-grown” foot- 
ball at a “half-grown” price. 


It’sa D&M No. K55and 
it’s yours for $4.00. 


This ball is not the kind 
you find in the toy depart- 
ment, but is practically reg- 
ulation size and weight. 
Made of cowhide with the 
same skill and care as the 
more expensive balls and will 
stand a heap of hard use: 
you'll say it’s a corker. 


Any D&M dealer can supply 
you, but if there is no Dé?M dealer 
handy just send us $4.00 and you 
will receive this ball prepaid with 
D&M guarantee of satisfaction. 

ImporTANT. Make remittance by Post 
Office or Express Money Order. Do not 
enclose stamps or currency unless you reg- 
ister the letter. We will not be responsible 
for stamps or currency lost in the mails. 
Write name and address plainly. 

Ask your Dé&?M dealer or send 
to us for our latest Fall Catalog 
showing complete D&M Football 
Equipment: © 

Footballs, Helmets, Pads, 

Pants, Hose, Shoes, etc. 


D&M Football Goods are de- 
signed to improve your game. 
They'll do it, too. 

FREE. The D&M Book of Football 
Rules and illustrated folders “How to Play 
the Line™ by Jess Hawley and “‘How to Play 
the Back field’. by Eddie Mahan.’ 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


Department. S 
PLYMOUTH, N.H., U.S. A. 



































FOR ALL BOYS 


BOYS 





me from actual Lage tee of O peed 
doing sbare time electrical work 


Learn Electricity 
Male Bis Money 


How would you like to earn two or three 
dollars every evening after school and pre- 

are yourself for a fine big job at the same time? 
Flere’ s the opportunity of a lifetime for you fellows 
who like Electricity. Begin right now to prepare 
yourself for a regular man’s size job in this fascinat- 
ing field. Your chances for a big success are simply 
wonderful—the pay is big ($70 to $200 a week) and 
advancement comes swift and sure. 


I will Train You at Home 


With my easily learned, sparetime Electrical Course 
I will train you at home like I havetrained hundreds 
of other boys who are now big 








successful men. It will not inter- 

fere with your school work and Look What 
you canearnmorethanthesmall | This Boy 
cost of the course doing odd elec- Is Doing 


trical jobs in your spare time. The 
Course pays foritself. I will show 
you how toget this work and how 
todoit. Some of my boy students 
make $10 to $15 a week this way. | marae 

my electrical 


with 
Tools,Apparatus |“"i27 
andRadioCourse | '2,)oise fer zy- 
No Extra Charge Bi 


Send me the coupon below andI 
will tell you all about the big out- 


“Although the 
School term is com- 
ing to a close, and I 
am pretty busy with 


Ss 


fit of tools, apparatus and instru- | Sr'r,' fis town. 
ments and a new Radio Course | have all the work I 
that lam giving to my students | [2433 swear, thre 
for alimited time. I willsend you | spare time wo: 

my big interesting Electrical sont rene out on a 
Book and_a sample lesson, too— | school, on which I 


all Free. You will betickled with | msde andbrought 
the things I willsend you Free. which fmade $2.50 

Mail the coupon right now. work and Fo tmateria! 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer | *rnished by m 
Chicago Engineering Works Paty ER SMITH 5 

Dept. 337 CHICAGO |_ Steenville, N.C. 


se This FREE BOOK "Coupon 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 337, 21450 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
Send me your Free Outfit Offer, your big Electrical 
Book, Sample Lesson and particulars of your Electrical 


Course and Free Radio Course. This will not obligate me 
in any way. 











Name 





Address. 











Yell your head off! 


HEER for the team as madly 
as you like! Tomorrow’s hoarse- 
ness needn’t worry you. Good old 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops will 
a ie and refresh your throat, mak- 
g your voice itself again. 
Don’ t forget that these cough drops 
are also a good candy. 








COUGH DROPS =itoxs 


1925 





Jim Morse in 
Australia 
(Continued from page 11) 











two-dimensioned. The 
finished result of the white man’s science 
left them as unmoved as a goidfish looking 
out of its globe at a telephone instrument. 
It took long generations of experience to 
make them capable of the, appreciation of 
some things outside of those adapted to their 
own primitive uses and needs. A match was 
a marvel, a watch merely a box in which a 
spirit lived. Fire they knew—Time meant 
nothing. They failed to possess the slightest 
idea of a Superior. Being connected with a 
future life. Bunyip was a mysterious and 
evil demon that could catch and eat them. 
Beyond death there was nothing. There was 
no such thing as a soul. They held no rudi- 
mentary idea of faith. They were heathen 
lacking even false gods. Thunder did not 
alarm them as the manifestation of anything 
but natural forces. Rain they hated because 
it chilled them, but lightning they laughed at 
because it amused them. To breed and fill 
their bellies rounded out their life. The 
darkness they feared because enemies took 
advantage of it. Death was merely an unend- 
ing night, the long sleep. Outside of the mur- 
der of a member of their own tribe, by another, 
they knew but one crime, that of theft, punish- 
able by the penalty of gifts or a duel. 

The wallabies stayed concealed by day in 
the river bottoms and the drive was started 
by the simple though risky method of setting 
the grass afire. Always alert, with their big 
ears moving to catch any suspicious sound, 
the beasts were too smart for even the cat- 
treading myall/s to get near them so they ranged 
themselves as beaters to herd them toward 
the large-meshed nets twenty feet long set up 
between posts. Others ranged up in an 
attempt to spear them as they leaped along. 
This was the sport of it, it seemed, aside from 
the chief end of the hunt which was the supply- 
ing of the pot. 

Their escort brought them to a bearded man 
who was clearly the chief and to whom the 
skipper presented a shirt of wide maroon 
and white stripes. This he promptly donned, 
his pride manifest, changing to arrogance. As 
a crown makes a king, so this regal mantle 
elevated him high above the rest. He showed 
no especial gratitude beyond his delight, but 
he exhibited his spears to Jim and conde- 
scended to explain the use of the throwing-stick 
with which he hurled them. The javelins 
were two-pieced, nine feet long, with a tip 
of sharpened hardwood joined, with sinews 
that had been covered with beeswax, to a 
lighter butt, unbarbed, unpointed with flint. 
It was a very primitive type of weapon, but 
the use of the throwing-stick displayed some 
Edison or Ford among their forebears. This 
was of wood, perhaps a fifth of the spear length, 
with a hook at one end into which the socket 
of the spear fitted, the throwing-stick lying 
on the under side of the javelin. Stick and 
weapon were held with the first three fingers, 
both carried back to the full length of the arm 
and the spear slung from the carrier. 


seemed to be only 


HE dry grass blazed up swiftly, with red 

tongues of flames licking at dense clouds 
of rolling smoke that obscured the whole of the 
visible landscape. Through this artificial 
dusk leaping shadows began to appear, some- 
times lit luridly by the glow of the fire that 
raced from tuft to tuft. The blacks sprang 
about or shouted from the sidelines, spears 
whizzed and the frenzied wallabies went along 
like hurdle racers, paws tucked in, ears flat- 
tened and their long tails ruddering each j jump. 

The nets, six in number, had been set in 
echelon formation and, back of the second, 
stood the skipper with Jim a net farther away, 
rifles ready. In front of the nets the ground 
was clayey, the grass sparse and short, forming 
a natural fire-break. Over this, like sprinters 
at the end of a race, the wallabies came cata- 
pulting out of the coils of vapor streaked with 
flame, making prodigious leaps. Some had 
two or three spears sticking in them, the shafts 
swaying as they jumped. One “Old Man” 
buck wallaby had four weapons that did not 
seem to check him any more than the nets. 
He cleared the one in front of him like a jump- 
ing horse, rising to it gallantly and then the 
skipper’s rifle spoke and the wallaby came 
tumbling, somersaulting on the ground, saved 
a lingering death from the festering spear 
wounds. Jim’s opportunity came along al- 
most immediately. Flying targets though they 
were, they were hard to miss, taken in mid- 
leap ’and, with a bag of half a dozen between 

(Continued on page 43) 










James J. Hill, one of 
America’s greatest 
railroad pioneers. 
Some boy who, today, 
is acquiring his elec- 
trical and mechanical 
knowledge with Lionel 
Model Railroads may 
be the James J. Hill of 
the future. 


LIONEL TRAINS 
are Models— 


not mere “Toys” 


N appearance and in operation 

Lionel Model Trains are just like 
real railroads. There is a thrill in 
operating them that you cannot get 
from any mere “toy” train. The only 
difference between Lionel Model 
Trains and real trains is the size. 


Lionel Model Trains and Railroad 
Accessories are designed from real 
railroad equipment by Lionel engi- 
neers for boys who want things ex- 
actly as they should be. 


For twenty-five years Lionel Model 
Railroads, Multivolt Transformers, 
and Model Railroad Accessories have 
held their leadership. 


They have kept pace, year by year, 
with the improvements and develop- 
ments of real railroads. They are up- 
to-the-minute and are the lowest 
priced consistent with quality. 


Take Mother and Father with you 
to see the latest Lionel Locomotives, 
Coaches and Accessories—on display 
at all the best stores. There is a Lionel 
Outfit priced to suit every purse— 
complete outfits from $5.75 up. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
Dept. E, 48-52 East 21st Street, New York City 


Write today for 
this beautiful new 
44-page catalog, 
illustrated in ac 
colors. Sent free. 
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Lionel AutomaticTrain 
Control. The greatest 
achievement in m 
railroad engineering. 
Starts and stops tratus 
automatically. Just one 
of the many wonderful 
realistic railroad de- 
vices in the Lionel line 
of Accessories. 


The Lionel Bell 
Warning Signal 
—As the train 
approaches the 
grade crossing, 
bell automatical- 
ly rings — stops 
ringing as soon 
as train has 
passed. Steel 
construction 
throughout. 





Lionel “Multivolt” 
Transformers—Ever-re- 
liablepowerplants. Run 
all trains best. A type 
for every size train. 


| OTe) x 


FOR THE 
PATENTED 
LIONEL 
FEATURES 














"MULTIVOLT” TRANSFORMERS 
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The old mouth does water 


HE boy who knows what Beech-Nut 

Peanut Butter tastes like doesn’t gaze long 
at the outside of thejar. His mouth fairly waters 
at the thought of the inside—the luscious, 
golden, peanut delight waiting to be scooped out 
and spread thick on bread. 


Here’s what you do: after school, or whenever 
you’re hungry, take a loaf of bread and a jar of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. We don’t guarantee 
how much you'll have left after the session, but 
you'll have had a swell time —and that’s that. 


You might take a look around the pantry and 
ice-box. Any raisins or dried fruits? Any jam, 
catsup or honey-in-the-comb? See anything at 
all that you like? Then make some great“ Beech- 
Nut combinations”. Sandwiches! Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter on one slice and something else 
you love on the other, 


Your mother knows a lot of good things about 
Beech-Nut. Ask her to get a bigger supply— 
morejarsatatime. You’ve simply gottohave’em. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


Other Beech-Nut good things that are popular with boys and girls 


Beech-Nut Jams Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti Beech-Nut Gum 
Beech-Nut Jellies Beech-Nut Pork and Beans Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Catsup Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 















Special rings for Grammar and High Schools 
New catulog (600 designs) sent free. Pina from 
35c up. Save money. rite to-day. 

Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Avenue North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 
° . 
graving and Optics 

Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go 
ing to be? Shall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Watchmaker and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav 
ing? 
good salaries 

Address HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for full 
particulars. One of our latest art catalogues will interest 
you, it is free for the asking. 












“The Real Thing” 
—a Plumb Axe 


HEN you get an axe, you 

want the genuine Plumb 

with the official Scout 
emblem on it. 
The Plumb Scout Axe has been 
official equipment for Scouts for 
14 years. 
You can tell a Plumb when you 
see one, because it has a red han- 
dle, a black head, and the name 
Plumb. It also has the wonder- 
ful plumb Take up Wedge that 
keeps the handle always tight. 
At hardware stores. With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry can- 
vas sheath, $1.65 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


LUMB 


DOUBLE. LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 



















with the self-contained 
ball-bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the “rocking-chair"’ 
movement are— 
“Young Amertca’s 
First Choice.” 


STEEL TREAD OR 
RUBBER TIRES 










os 
KoKoMo 
Stamped 
Metal Co, 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Ask your dealer 
for the skate 
with the RED 
DISC. 

















It is a nice, clean business and a trade that pays | 


‘Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





IT STRIKES ME, 








HE nuts are getting ready to fall, boys. 

Fall is here and so are the nuts. It’s all 
right for nuts to fall, but it is not all right to 
fall for the nuts. Old Idle Five Minutes, the 
biggest nut of all, is still hoping that we fall 
for his jokes. ‘‘ Nutting Doing” we tell him, 
but he does not seem to be convinced. Let’s 
give him some of his own medicine and see if 
our jokes will not cure him forever. 

Send in your best jokes, fellows, and for each 
one published we will give a Boy Scout Hand- 
book or a 1925 Boy Scout Diary. 

Here the Old Nut is coming. 
a few snappy cracks. Let’s go! 


Hand him 


Potatoes Without 
Tramp: How much does a beefsteak with 
potatoes cost? 
Waiter: One dollar, sir. 
Tramp: And without potatoes? 
Waiter: One dollar, sir. 
Tramp: Then bring me the potatoes! 


Seeing and Hearing 
Tenderfoot: I sure do have good eyes. 
see a fly on that barn over yonder. 
Cub: I may not have such good eyes, but 
I can hear the shingles crackling wherever he 
walks. 


I can 








Notice a Bull 


A city girl boarding in the country spoke to 
| the farmer about the savage way in which the 
| bull- regarded her. 

“Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘it must be ’count 
of that red waist you are wearing.” 

“Dear me,” cried the girl, ‘“‘of course, I 
| know it’s terribly out of style, but I had no 
| idea a country bull would notice it.” 

How About It, Seascouts? 

| First Old Lady: That sailor says they 
| always have to weigh the anchor before going 
out of the harbor. 

| Second Old Lady: Well, why don’t they 
|remember how much it weighs and be done 
| with it? 





A Breezy Answer 
Stenog. (in newspaper office): It’s awfully 
| warm in here. 
Office Boy: Tell it to the circulation manager. 











Strong Words 
Jones: When I lectured, there was not a dry 
eye in the audience. 


Robinson: Indeed, and what 
subject? 

Jones: I had been addressing a school of 
cookery and giving a practical illustration of 
how to peel an onion correctly. 


was your 
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Tactful 
Reginald: Won’t you sing for us, Miss 


Jones? 

Miss Jones: Oh! I can’t sing after such good 
music as we've heard. 

Reginald (gallantly): But I’d rather listen 
to your singing than to any amount of good 
music. 


Swat ’Em 
“Will you join our party in the jam pre- 
serves?” asked the first fly. 
“No,” said the second fly, “the lady of our 
house has baked a cake with icing on it. 
We’re going in for winter sports.” 
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Everything 
Grandmother: “My dear boy, you’ve grown 
to be a living image of your father. You have rs 
your father’s eyes, you have his nose, you have 
his mouth and—” 
Tommy (gloomily): 
trousers too.” 


“Yes, and I have his 


A Sea Dog 
Willie’s reading lesson was about ships. 
He came to a word he could not pronounce. 
‘““Barque,” prompted the teacher. 
Willie looked at his classmates and laughed. 
“‘Barque!” exclaimed the teacher harshly. 
Willie, looking up at his teacher: “‘Bow- 


"9? 


wow. 


He Knew 

Lawyer: Where were you at five-thirty on 
Wednesday, March 8th? 

Defendant: I was at Coney Island. 

Lawyer: And what were you doing? 

Defendant: Asking a man a question. 

Lawyer: But how do you know it was five- 
thirty? 

Defendant: I was asking him the time. 








Escape 
Chemistry Teacher: This gas is deadly poi- 
son. What steps would you take if it should 








escape. 
Bright Student: Long ones. 


Private! 
It was a summer hotel, not exactly modern. 
“Can I get a private bath?” asked a new 
arrival. 
“Tf you are an early riser,” answered the 
clerk. ** You won’t find anybody in the ocean 
before seven.” 


Wishing Him Well 
Harold: Oh! Howard is not a bad fellow. 
At any rate he throws himself into any job he 
undertakes. 
Bob: Then I wish he’d go and dig a well. 






Names of winners appeared in previous issues 
of Boys’ Lire. 





October 
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‘‘Two shakes on 
your bean and 
the job’s done”’ 


says Tom 





he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


“No vse everlastin’ combing your 
hair. Do it with Glo-Co Hair Dress- 
ing in the mornin’ and it’s done for 
the day,” says Tom. The other fel- 
lows say so too. They know Glo-Co 
Hair Dressing is the right thing to 
use. It isn’t a sticky, greasy paste 
or cream. 

It’s as good for the scalp as it is 
for the hair. Helps keep dandruff 
away. Use it always on the scalp 
to soften the scurf before washing 
the hair. Then wash with Glo-Co 
Shampoo. This wonderful Shampvo 
cleans like magic, and gets rid of 
every trace of dandruff and dirt. 
Use the Dressing again when comb- 
ing the hair after it’s washed. 

Sold at drug and department 


stores and barber shops. Send 10 
cents for samples of both. 
D eomMany PRODUCTS CO. Dept. D , 


Dp 

6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for trial bottles l 
of Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co | 
Shampoo. | 


Name 
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AIL CLERKS " 

avery sec- 
WANT $158 to $225 MONTH? ond week 
off—tfull pay. Travel—see_your country. Common ed- 
ucation sufficient. Boys, 17 up, write IMMEDIATELY 
for free list of U.S. Government positions now obtain- 
able; and free sample coaching. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-172, Rochester, N. ¥, 


Dlay a SAX! 


, Nothingwill bring 

















you so popue 
lar as being 
able to play a 












Saxophone is 
easier tofinger, 
easier to blow. 









With our free lessons you 
+ can be playing popular tunes 
s\ in ashort time. Youcan get 
} this wonderful instrument, 
with its superb tone and per- 
fect workmanshipon sixdays’ 
free trial in your own home. 
Then if you decide to keep it you 
can take tenmonths to pay. Write 


at once for free saxo’ fons book- 
let. Other York Band Instruments 


Nothing to 
Pay for but 
Quality 


literature upon request. 


J. W. YORK & SONS 
Dept. 2325-J Grand Rapids, Mich, 


sent on the same easy terms. Free | 


; Jim Morse im 
Australia 


(Continued from page 41) 








them, they stopped. 
itself out, the drive was practically over, the 
sidesmen and the beaters came over the hot 
ground with immunity, their horny soles mak- 
ing firewalkers of them. 

They made a great fuss over the six wallaby. 
Hundreds of spears had been flung and many 
carried off by the flying quarry. Yet, though 
the marks had been reached, the whole tribe 
had but two dead wallabies to show for all 
their exertion. 

“They kill lots of cattle and they’ve killed 
plenty of whites with spears like that, Jim,” 
said the skipper, “but I reckon anything that 
moves fast is too much for ’em. We've estab- 
lished our reppytation ennyway. The worst 
of it is we'll have to eat with them.” 

While the feast was on the women gathered 
to pick up the discarded entrails and roast 
them for their own meal. They were ill- 
favored, knock-kneed and no better clad than 
their mates, save that a few of them wore 
narrow aprons of opossum wool. Some 


made of rattan, decorated with crude dots and 

stripes, several carried the ‘burning sticks’ 

that saved the using of rubbing-sticks for 

| fire. They were timid and each recipient of 

| beads or a mirror ran off with the gift behind a 
bush, squatting down to examine it. 

The chief, his shirt badly marked by grease, 
| but its royal prestige nowise impaired, was 
given suttungo and a new pipo, which he gra- 
ciously and gravely smoked, refraining from the 
head-hunting though he dug a sharp stick into 
his hair and scratched his scalp continuously. 





| natural rank enhanced by acting as successful 
; ambassador to the whites and his acquisition 
| of the cricket cap. He talked at length with 
| the bearded chieftain and finally rose and went 


off to a grove of pandanus, calling to four | 


others to accompany him. They returned 
| just as the skipper and Jim were hoping to 
| be able to leave, for the heat was intense 
| and the flies terrific about the débris of the 
i feast. 

The four bore a litter of boughs canopied 

with a tent-shaped thatch of interwoven 
palms, advancing with great care, to set the 
litter in the shade. At a croaking sound that 
issued from within the tent they lifted it off 
and disclosed an ancient being so wrinkled 
of hide, so shrunken of flesh and limb, that it 
looked like an ancient mummy. There was 
| no hair left on the poll which was not smooth 
| but scaley. The skin was rough as shag bark 
and the chocolate color had faded to a dull 
ocher. The face was that of a skull on which 
parchment had been shrunk. Every bone 
showed in distinct articulation on limbs and 
body. Only the stomach was bloated. Sex 
was indistinguishable in this withered relic. 
The voice was the high cackle of extreme age. 
The neck was horrible, merely a column of 
spine wrapped about with cords. The eyes 
shone bleared and dim. It was clear that he, 
or she, was blind and nearly deaf, also that 
here was the wizard of the tribe, feared if not 
venerated. 

Now the Chief went through a pantomime 

in which the shield bearer assisted. Their 
sign-talk was plain enough, referring as it did 


recent passage of a white man. Either the 
wizard—if it was not witch—had superior 
information or was the acknowledged mouth- 
piece of the tribe through whom alone impor- 
tant information might issue. 

The Chief translated or rather added to the 
gestures of the creature squatting in the litter. 
It was true that a white man with a beard the 
color of flame had gone west and had taken 
with him four men from the tribe as guides to 
the top of the first ridge of mountains. Then 
these had returned and the man had gone on. 
That was eight moons ago. 

Captain Burr drew a little sketch in the dirt, 
making a relief map in part, a ridge of soil to 
represent the mountains, a stone to represent 
Langley. He picked up the pebble and passed 
it over his ridge, picked it up again and, holding 
it in suspension on the return trip, looked his 
inquiry. 

The wizard cackled, groped under the reed 
straw that covered the floor of the litter, drew 
out an object and displayed it, toothless gums 
showing through the horny lips, colorless as 
those of a lizard. 

It was the top of a skull turned into a drink- 
ing cup. And the contour was unmistakably 
that of a white man. 





(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November.) 
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The fire was burning | 


to the skipper’s previous questioning about the | 





carried children on their backs, all had baskets | 


| Every Scout needs a real 
| good fountain pen. How often 
|have you wished you could 
|own one of those big fine pens 
like Dad’s! Well, here at last 
lis your chance to get one better 
Dad’s, and—maybe it 
|won’t cost you a cent! 


ithan 


The shield bearer seemed to have had his | 


_ Special Offer to 
'Boy Scouts Only 


| these wonderful pens, and in order to 


We want every Scout to have one of 


make it easy for you to own one, we 


are making a special offer to all Scouts 


who mail in the coupon at once. 
When properly filled in and signed by 
a Scout in good standing, the coupon 
is worth 50c. Deduct this from the 
regular price of the marvelous Postal 
Pen. 

When you get your pen you will 
also receive five coupon postal cards, 
each .of which is worth soc on the 
purchase of a new pen. You can 
dispose of these to your relatives or 
friend’. If they give you 50c each for 
them, this money is yours to keep and 
you actually get your pen without 
cost. You don’t have to send a cent 
of this money back to us. 


Only Pen of Its 
Kind in the World 


The Postal Pen. It 
| comes to you through Uncle Sam’s 
You cannot buy it in any 





Reservoir 


mails. 
store. 

This big fine pen is handsomely 
designed and manufactured from the 
finest materials. Equal quality is 
|found only in pens selling at $7.00, 
| $8.75 or more. We manufacture 
these pens ourselves. Only by selling 
direct to you and eliminating all in- 
between profits, can we give you so 
much quality at such a low price. 

In no other pen at any price will 
you get the quality—the features— 
that you get in the Postal Pen. 

Never before have so many im- 
provements and so many refinements 
been combined in any fountain pen. 

Quality, Durability, and years of 
experience in fountain pen manu- 
facture all combine to make the 
Postal the pen sensation of all time. 
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You paid less than half a cent a page 
for this Magazine and we will 
buy a few square inches of it back 


for 50 cents! 


Read 
These Remarkable 
Postal Features 





It is Unbreakable—You can even slep 
on it without injuring it. A wonderful 
pen for red-blooded Scouts! 


It is Transparent—You can always 
see exactly how much ink you've got. 
Can't run unexpectedly dry. 


It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You 
Ever Used—Big, Solid 14 Karat gold 
point, tipped with the finest iridium. 


It is Self-filling—The easiest of all 
pens to fill. 


It Holds 3 to 4 Times more ink than 
any other Self-filling Pen—Fill it once a 
month—that’s enough. 


And Remember—The materials and 
workmanship are guaranteed to be 
equal or superior to those found in any 
other pen whether sold at $7.00, $8.75 
or more. 


Send No Money 


Now of all times you need a real he-pen. 
Use it at school and turn in better, neater 
work. Use it for your Scout duties— 
reports and letters. Carry your big pal 
Postal with you on your hikes—wherever 
you go—and you'll always be prepared to 
write anything anytime! Don't depend 
on borrowing Dad’s pen. Have your own 
—and make sure it is a Postal if you want 
the real Pen. 

_ Send no money! All you have to do is to 
sign the coupon and send it in, and it will 
be counted as 50c on your purchase price. 
Then pay the postman $2.00 when your pen 
is delivered, instead of $2.50. Nothing 
more to pay. 


If You Don’t Like the 
Pen After 5 Days’ Trial 
—We’ll Buy It Back! 


_ Try the new Postal Pen for yourself 
for 5 full days! We are so confident 
that you will find it to be the best / 
fountain pen you ever saw, that we / 
will agree to refund your money 
in full if you want to return the J 
pen after five days’ trial. What 
could be fairer than that? 

Send the coupon NOW 
while this remarkable offer Postal 
lasts. You'll probably Pen Co. 
never have an oppor- Inc., 
tunity again to get Dept. 11 
such a fine pen so 25 W. 43rd St., 
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easily. Don't de- 7 - 
lay. Don't send New York City 
penny — just Please send me one 


Mail the Cou- 


pon TODAY! ef Postal Reservoir Pen, 


and five special Pre- 

Illustration / mium Postcards which 

som Py I may give away or dis- 

Than pose of at 50c each. I will 

Actual J pay postman $2.co—your spe- 

“in cial introductory price to Boy 

Scouts—upon receipt of the pen. 

a If after 5 days’ use I desire to return 

the Postal Pen, you agree to refund 
purchase price. 


/ NAME.... 
Aaa a 
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TROOP NUMBER.. 









The Whitney PLAY- 
MORE has been the most 
popular sport shirt ever in- 
Now it is being 
made in Junior sizes for boys. 


troduced. 


For the best 15 letters we re- 
ceive from boys under eighteen 
years of age on the subject: “Why 
I like the Junior Playmore,” we 
will award 15 valuable prizes. 
red 


this contest. It is 


There is no tape about 


open to any 
boy anywhere. 

Ask the nearest dealer to show 
you the Junior PLAYMORE and 
to give you a folder describing 
this contest and giving the rules. 
Or write direct to us for folder, 
giving name of local store where 
you get your shirts. 

WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY 

Makers of Men's Fine Shirts and Pajamas 


Leominster, Mass. 


77 Ses eee ee eee ee 


Creators of the famous Whitney Playmore 
Sport Shirt, and Junior Playmore for Boys 
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This fine 5-tube Neutrodyne is 
complete with tubes, speaker 
and phones. Comes in hand- 
polished 


Range over 3000 miles. 


mahogany cabinet. 





High-grade, latest model Boy’s 
Bicycle, completely equipped. 
Your choice of frame height. 


Junior PLAYMORE 


TRADE MARA 


Junior Playmore is the shirt without 
shirt-tails. Not only snappy in appear- 
ance and a general favorite because of 
its style—but- the most comfortable 
shirt ever made. The attached woolen 
band is worn over the trouser top and 
does away with the discomfort of strings 
and buttons. 

Write for folder 




















Ask 


Your Dealer for ae 
These Free Targets 


If you want to be an expert marksman and 
enter our shooting contest free ask your dealer 
for Bulls Eye Steel air rifle shot and practice 
with the free targets he will give you. 

» get the best ammuni- 
oth polished steel 
traight with them. 
And you can use 
ause they do not flatten 


‘rhe secret of good shooting is t 
tion. That’s why you wa 
Bulls Eye BBs. You wi 
They won't stick in yo 
them over and over again be 


ut 
out. 














n't handle Bulls Eye 
ecddress together with 5« 
address. We will then 


If your hardware dealer 
BBs send us his name 
in stamps and you 1 

send you a sample t of shitiy, steel Bulls Eye BB 
and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask your 
dealer for the Nickel Size Tube. 


BULLS EYE 


3102 Snelling Ave. 









Minneapolis, Minn., 


5092 Delta Avenue 


ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES) 





Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 


matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. 


Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 
60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid. 
Write for catalog of Marble's Sixty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. 324 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Gladstone, Michigan 





and 


Factory. to Rider, 


Saves 810 to 
eycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 


press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


22.8 Month 


ual 
prices, wonderful 30 day trial offer and terms, 


Saf 
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#25 on the Ranger Bi- 
sizes. Delivered free on approval ea- 


if desired. Possession and 
use at once on our liberal 
payment plan. Bicycles $21.: 
lamps, wheels, equipment at half us- 
prices. Write for marvelous new, 
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ARMY COMPASSES 


At A Bargain Price 


Worth 


y) 


Genuine U.S. Army En- 
gineer Pocket Compasses 
2” diameter. Jewel bear- 
ing. Illuminated needle 
for night use 
Guaranteed 


New and Perfect 
ONLY 


$ ] 35 

Postpaid 
{ORDER NOW 
Supply is Limited 


_We are closing out ail our army goods at sacrifice prices. 
Get our list. These compasses, secured from Engineer's 
Corps, are representative of the big bargains we offer 


MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 


Mail Order Department 













1741 Lysander St., Detroit, a 
y 
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I Pick My Football Tetm 


(Concluded from page 7) 
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give you both the chance of fighting for the 
| positions of right and left halfback. Here 
| take these balls and go over there. Practice 
throwing forward passes first. Good long 
throws. Grasp the ball a little back of the 
middle and throw it so that it goes through 
the air like a torpedo, end first. Fine. Keep 
atit. Have a game of catch that way. Keep 
practicing, throwing the ball every spare min- 
ute you have out of school. You can’t get 
enough practice at that, and a man who can 
throw forward passes well is a big asset to a 
team. Later I’ll give you practice in tackling, 
too, and in breaking up interference. That 
will be your main job on the defensive side of 
the game. You'll have to learn how to dodge 
in and out among a line of charging players 
and always get the man with the ball. 

All right. Fine. Now the rest of you fel- 
lows line up. You two huskies at guard and 
the other two at tackle. Here you scrubs; 
you fellows that know such a heap about foot- 
ball line up against these men. Try to break 
through them, get between them. Open up 
holes for a man with the ball to go through. 
And you first team fellows, if you let them do it, 
back you go on the scrub team. Remember, 
play low. That’sit—low. Ifthe man opposite 
you wants to go through to your right, force 
him over to your left, upset him, get him off 
balance, smother him, make him helpless to 
do anything except the thing you yourself 
want him todo. That’sit. There. Now we 
have the whole machine working. 

For a couple of hours or longer I would have 
you eleven fellows going through all these 
stunts. I would go from one group to the 
other watching you, showing you where you 
could improve this or that play. But you 
| would soon learn a lot for yourselves and after 
|a few days of this sort of work you would be 
ready for your first scrimmage with the scrubs. 

For the first week or ten days; perhaps two 
weeks we would play simple straight forward 
football. I would work out a set of simple 
signals like this 


13 15 14 

The numerals on the line would indicate 
openings between the players or around the 
| end while the numerals in the backfield would 
| mean the men. You would know instinctively 
that all odd numbers below 1o would mean 
plays moving to the left side of the line, while 
all even numerals would direct plays to the 
right side of the line. Red, as quarterback 
would try to send 14 through the openings 
|at 7, 5 or 3, for cross bucks through the line, 
or he would try to send him toward r on an 
end run with 13, 15 and himself, 11, as inter- 
ference whose special job it would be to smother 
the efforts of the opposing players toward 
whom the play was directed. Red might 
reverse the operation and send 13 toward the 
right of the line, or he might use 15 to go 
through either right or left side on straight line 
plunges. He would do this, watching each 
play and noting how far the ball was advanced 
each time. If he found that the opposition 
| was weakest at 4 or at 5, or if he saw that 15 
| could plunge through 7 or 8 and make good 
gains, he would keep hammering at those weak 
spots until he had opened up a hole in the 
| opposing line big enough to make a long gain 
lor until the opposing linesmen took a brace 





\ | and broke up his plays. 


We would keep plugging away at this 
|simple brand of football for a long while 
and all the time 13, 15 and 14 and 11 himself 
would be getting accustomed to starting fast, 
getting the ball when it was snapped to them, 
hitting the line low and hard and fighting 
right through until the play was stopped. 

After that we would begin to think of trick 
plays and the strategy of the game. There 
|are any number of trick plays and some of 
them are mighty good. None of them 
are new and their success depends entirely 
upon how well the quarterback and the other 
members of the backfield cover up their real 
intentions. There is the quarterback run 
| when 11 gets the ball and pretends to pass it 
to 13. The left halfback with 15 and 14 all 
start toward 2 as if the play was a straight end 
|run. But rz does not pass the ball to 13. 
| Instead he makes a fake pass and holds the 


ball, crouching low, until the play is well 


under way. Then he turns and like a shot. 
all alone, starts for 1. If the opposing end 
has been drawn out of position by the play, 
or is off his guard the least bit the quarterback 
is likely to get around the end for a long gain, 

Then there is the criss-cross double pass, 
The ball is passed by 11 to 13, who starts toward 
the right of the line with 15 running ahead of 
him as interference. 14 steps’back a little and 
as 13 crosses in front of him he slips the ball 
back to 14, who promptly starts for 1. This 
can be worked into a triple pass if all the back 
field is fast and the fullback will finally get the 
ball carrying it around either end or stepping 
back and throwing it for a forward pass, 
There is an old triple pass in which rr passes 
to 14 as the entire backfield starts for the left 
of the line. As they approach the line 14 
passes the ball back to 15, who circles stil] 
wider, and just before he is tackled he passes 
it to 13, whocarries it around theend. This is 
a difficult trick play and all too frequently slips 
up somewheres. ; 

The fake passes and delayed passes can ali 
be worked in conjunction with long forward 
passes. Usually the ends are the men to 
take forward passes, but often there are men 
in the line who can slip through openings and 
get behind the enemies’ line of scrimmage and 
take the ball as it is thrown over the heads of 
both teams. To make the forward pass effec- 
tive it must be practiced constantly. And, 
believe me, we would practice it if we were 
working together. 

Then there would come blackboard talks 
and talks in the locker-room. A coach can do 
almost as much with his talks in the locker- 
room as he can with his work on the practice 
field. And when it comes to talking to the 
fellows before the game and between the halves 
that is where he shows whether he is a real 
coach or not. More games are won in the 
locker-room between the halves than on the 
field, if you get what I mean. Tom Thorp, of 
Columbia, was the greatest coach I know of, 
for pulling a bunch of despondent players out 
of a slump and sending them back on to the 
field full of enthusiasm and fight. 

There is the question of teamwork. That 
is the big subject of talk in the locker-room by 
most coaches, for, after all, if there is not good 
teamwork and team spirit behind a group of 
eleven boys going on to the field to play foot- 
ball just as surely as the sun sets that team is 
going down to defeat. 

It should not make a bit of difference who 
on the team scores the touchdown or kicks the 
goal. The important thing is that the score 
is made and every fellow should be ready to 
sacrifice himself and his personal ambitions 
for glory to help his team put over the score. 
I had a fine example of that one year at Am- 
herst when my own efforts won the game and 
yet I never got a word of credit for it, except 
from one single man and he was the coach. 

It was the Williams-Amherst game. We 
had Williams on their own ten-yard line. 
They were unable to get through us for downs 
and they were ready to kick their first punt of 
the game. Our scouts, who had been watching 
the Williams team all season, had reported 
that there were places in their line where a 
man could get through and block a punt. One 
place was supposed to be between guard and 
center opposite the position I played. So when 
the man fell back for the punt I made up my 
mind I was going to get through the line and 
block the kick. The ball was snapped and I 
plunged through. 

I got past my man so easily that I was 
completely surprised. Pefore I realized it 
the man with the ball in his hand, ready to kick, 
was standing right in front of me. I dove for 
him just as he kicked and the ball and his foot 
caught me right on the bridge of the nose 
(my nose is still crooked and will be crooked 
for the rest of my life as a result of that kick). 
I blocked the punt all right and one of our men 
recovered the ball. Our team formed, and 
although we could not carry it over for a 
touch-down, three plays later our kicker fell 
back and booted the ball over for a field goal 
and a three point score for Amherst, which was 
the only score made during the whele game by 
either side. 

I blocked the kick that gave us the chance to 
win that game. But the papers never men- 
tioned my name at all. They did speak about 
the beautiful kick that followed and all that 
but I got practically no credit except from the 
coach who had seen it all. Still I did not care. 
In fact I did not want any credit. It was 
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Who Is the Reach 
Dealer In Your City? 


F you.don’t know, drop us a line and 
we will be glad to tell you. If you 
do know, it will pay you to make his 
acquaintance. 
With the full line of first quality athletic 
goods he can show you, there is no need 
for you to send out of town and buy 
‘‘sight unseen."’ Whatever your favorite 
sport he can supply you immediately with 
the equipment (including golf goods) that 
will help you better your game. 
Ask him for our latest 
catalog—or write us. 


A. J. REACH CO. 
World’s Foremost 
Makers of Quality 

Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Brantford, Ont., 
‘anada 












Pacific Coast 
Representative 
P . Bekeart 


Co. " 
San Francisco & 











Don’t 
Let Your Friends 
Miss 


Pee Wee’s Patrol 


Beginning in the November issue 
Get Them to Subscribe Now! 
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"4 Probably 
“es Wore “Russells” 


HHESE FAMOUS, hand-made 
Moccasin Shoes are made to 
the same sort of nature shape 
“as the Indian’s scouting moccasin. 
But no Indian squaw ever had the wonderful 


leather, or the years of training that go into 
Russell’s famous hand-made footwear! 

’ Outdoor folk for years have worn these easy, 
¢ tough boots and shoes. One chap “trekked” 
?. 1800 miles through trackless British Columbia 

in a pair of Russell Moccasin Boots. 
THE W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
917 Capron Street jf clin, Wisconsin 





Write for story of the 
1800-mile hike — and 
new catalog, if 
your dealer hasn’t 
The Seneca Russell's. 


AANA EEN CO 
1925 


| for some months. 





sufficient for me that the team had scored and ! 


that the game was won. After all, I was play- 
ing the game not for personal credit but for 
the purpose of helping our college defeat their 
old rival. And I was willing to pay the pen- 
alty of a broken nose for the chance to do my 
part toward making that victory possible. 
There is one thing I would tell you fellows 
in my locker-room talks to you particularly 
before a big game. I would try to emphasize 
the necessity of not letting a big game get on 
your nerves. You fellows may not think 
so but a big game will have an effect on the 
nervous system of boys your age that will last 
for a week or ten days. My advice to you is 
to forget about the big games as much as 
possible until you are on the field ready to 
play them. I know that in my old days as 
a player at Poly Prep in Brooklyn, I would 
never sleep a wink the night before a big game, 
and I would always go into the game a lot 
handicapped as a result. And after the game 
I would be tired out for days, until I got over 
the strain. Up at Amherst the night before a 
big game, the coach used to send the whole 
squad over to the hospital right after supper 
and we would go to bed there, where it was 
quiet and restful. No one was allowed to 
talk football and we were supposed to forget 
about the game until the next day. Of 
course, it was a mighty hard thing to do but 
the fellows who could keep football out of 
their mind appeared on the field the next day 
with a calmer set of nerves than those who 
spent most of the night doping out plays or 
fretting over how they were going to act or 
what they were going to do during the game. 
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E HAVE several requests for correspon- 

dents in' Hawaii; one in particular has just 
come to us from a member seventeen years of 
age, a scout who is interested in forestry and 
Indian relics. He writes some Spanish. 

From France we have received the names of 
two scouts who wish to correspond with Ameri- 
can scouts; one is nineteen years of age, speaks 
only French and collects postage stamps, the 
other is eighteen years of age, and does not 
speak English, but could have letters trans- 
lated. 

A French boy who lives in Canada and writes 
in English sends us a letter saying that he is 
seventeen years of age and has been bedridden 
His only recreation is in 
reading and writing letters. He would like to 
have Boy Scouts write to him. 

From Poland we receive a list of the names 
of five boys who wish to correspond with 
American scouts. They are about fifteen years 
of age. 

From India we have requests for letters for 
five members whose ages are fifteen, sixteen 
and nineteen years. They are all interested in 
stamp collecting. 

The following American scouts wish corre- 
spondents: 

A Wisconsin boy, eleven years of age, wishes 
to correspond with a scout in Montana who is 
interested in woodcraft; a thirteen-year-old 
boy in New York State with one who is 
interested in forestry and intends to become a 
forest ranger; a thirteen-year-old boy who is 
interested in woodcraft with a boy in Pasadena; 
a deaf boy in Chicago wishes his letter to go 
to a deaf oral boy in California near Hollywood 
or in the south. 

A Connecticut Eagle Scout who is a Senior 
Patrol Leader and Scribe wishes to correspond 
with other scouts in this country or elsewhere 
who are interested in astronomy, forestry, 
botany, signalling, and bird study. 

A seventeen-year-old scout who can write in 
Spanish, and isinterested in radio and collecting, 
wishes correspondents interested in these sub- 
jects, as well as in camping and photography. 

A sixteen-year-old former scout in Utah 
wishes to correspond with a boy of his own age 
in California who is interested in musical 
instruments and the care of pets; an eighteen- 
year-old member desires scout correspondents 
in the United States and Canada who can play 
a tenor-banjo or a plectrum-banjo,*and who 
would be interested in forming a banjo corre- 
spondence club, and a Texas boy wishes to 
get in touch with boys who are interested in 
music and in the collection of band instruments 
and music of fifty years ago. 

A scout troop in New York State wishes to 
correspond with a troop in Great Britain, 
Canada, or this country that is interested in 
outdoor work, first aid, signalling and aviation. 








Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America made their houses of rough 
hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from the earth. Settle- 
ments grew to towns, towns to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were torn down to make room for 
bigger ones. Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. 
Factories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, the 
America of today appeared, still growing. 


In the midst of the development came the telephone. No 
one can tell how much of the marvelous later growth is due 
to it—how much it has helped the cities, farms and industries 
to build. We do know that the telephone became a part of 
the whole of American life and that it not only grew with 
the country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become so important 
that every American activity not only places dependence 
upon the telephone service of today, but demands even greater 
service for the growth of tomorrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 











- INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 

$2.50. Steel pointed arrows 60c each 

Arrow head, eagle , petrified fossil, foreign 

coin and 1,000 Indian article catalogue ail jor 25e. 
INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 

465 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for List 1, Plays for Scout Troops and Boys’ 
Clubs. List 2, Plays for High Schools. List 3, Minstrel 
Shows and Operettas. 

THE OLD TOWER PRESS 
59 East Adams Street Chicago, Ilinois é 
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ON RUBBER! ~_— 
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“Chicago” Rub- 
ber Tired Skates < 
are noiseless, long- 
er lasting, speed- 
ier than any other 
skates. No slip- 
ping. Ball bear- 
ing. Our new 1926 
model has twice ; 
the strength. |. .® ae” Ae ee 


Money back if not satisfied. 


Order yours today. 


Everybody wants them. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 


4450 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Send this 
coupon for 
catalogs of 


~— > | 
tay 


of samples submitted, the Supply Department of the Boy Scouts 


requested Band Master R. E. McGeary, First Battalion, N.M., Nuvo 


I: selecting the official professional quality Bugle from the number 


to test the samples rigidly for ease of blowing, tone quality, pitch 


and general suitability. 


The following extracts are taken from Band Master McGeary’s report: 
“It will be apparent from the foregoing that I found instru- 


ment No.4 (the K. 


Bugle) far and away the best instrument 


of those tested. It is absolutely true international _ and 


its tone quality is such that it blends perfectly wi 


profes- 


sional band instruments.’ 


Made Exactly Like Professional Band Instruments 
) +~ BUGLES are made by The H. N. White Co., manufacturers of 

King Band Instruments which are known the world over for high 
qualit and perfect workmanship. The same careful workmanship used 


in building “King” Saxophones, Trumpets, Trombones, etc., is found in 


Description and Prices 
HE BUGLES are brass finish, highly polished, the mouthpiece is silver 
plated. They are built in the Key of G with a slide to tune to Key of 
—and constructed according to the U. S. Government standards. The 
price is $6.00 either at your local dealers, the Department of Scout Sup- 
plies or direct from the factory. 


Where to Get a ‘‘King’’ 


YR can get a."King”’ Bugle thru your local music store where “King” 
Band Instruments are sold. If there is no dealer near you then write 
direct to the Department of Scout Supplies of the Boy Scouts in New 
York City, 200 Fifth Ave., or write direct to us at the factory. 


You can earn a Merit Badge for Bugling more easily with a King than 


the King Bugles. 


any other. 


Get one of these bugles now and see how easy it is to play one. Once 
you learn to play a bugle you can easily play other brass instruments 
such as trumpet, cornet, trombone, etc., for they all are alike in pro- 


ducing the tones. 


THE H.N.WHITE Co. 


5220-68 Superior Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of “KINS” Band Instruments 













1 

The H. N. WHITE Co., 5220-68 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 4 
Send me without obligation the following : 3 

] Prices and Description of King Official Boy Scout Bugle. : 

} Catalogs and literature regarding......-.---------------- 4 
(State which instrument, whether saxophone, trombone, etc.) 

+ 
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100 feet, as a 
the CROSMAN. 

be used anywhere—indoors or out. 
today for FREE booklet about America’s highest powered pneumatic rifle. 


CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc., 426 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


.22 powder gun. 






















Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 

and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors, 


JEFFERSON. WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


Wauseon, OnI0 








The New CROSMAN 


For Small Game, 
Outdoor and Indoor 
Target Practice 










Every real boy will want one of the new 
CROSMAN High Power Pneumatic Rifles 

an all year ‘round .22 calibre rifle and as accurate, up to 
Power without powder—that’s 
No odor, no smoke, no noise, no cleaning. Can 
Low cost ammunition, too. 






Pneumatic Rifle 


—aaains What Crosman 
owners say: 


**Consider it ab- 
solutely as accu- 
rate as it is pos- 
sible to construct 
a rifle.’ 


Write 

















Write for free catalog of 
U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES r) 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices, 

y & Navy Supply Co. 
201. Box 1835, Ri Virginia 






















































DERRICKS, 
CABLEWAYS, 
BUCKETS, 
ETC. 


Send for 








of CONSTRUCTION 
\ MACHINERY 






Catalog of “ America’s Finest Playthings ” 
NOBLE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 























Finest Banjo 


Whether you play in a leading 


dance orchestra or at home just 
for the fun of it, be sure you are 
oe, world’s finest—the 


new Ludwig Superfine Banjo. 
All standard models, professional 
quality. Tenor and plectrum mod- 
els, From $96.00 to $350.00. Write 
for and descriptive 
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1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, mW. 9 
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was not much pleasure left in it for either 
team, however. 
| Grandon played gamely, but without a 
trained quarterback to lead them they could 
not equal the flashy Miller eleven. 

Through the next few days Pee Wee suffered. 
He realized that he had let his hot temper get 
the better of him one time too many, and that 
he had committed an act that was unexcusable. 
If he allowed the thought of his disgrace to 
escape his mind for a moment, he was re- 
minded of it as quickly as he met some other 
student. No one criticized Pee Wee, or re- 
buked him. He was entirely ignored. No one 
spoke to him at all. If he sought to join a 
group of chatting students the talk immedi- 
ately stopped. If he remained in the group it 
dispersed, and Pee Wee would be left standing 
alone. 

Sunday after the game was a desolate day. 
All Monday morning Pee Wee debated whether 
he would report for practice that afternoon. 
As the time drew near his longing to get into 
uniform became stronger; so that by the time 
the last player was out of the dressing-room, he 
slipped down the stairs and across the campus 
and into the room. How good his old pants 
looked! And his shoes, how good they felt on 
his feet! He picked up his jersey—a varsity 
jersey, blue with a big white G on the chest 
and his number on the back. How good that 
jersey looked! He started to pull it over his 
head, but stopped with his hands half through 
the sleeves. This was a varsity jersey, the 
symbol of Grandon. He had brought disgrace 
upon Grandon. He slowly drew off the sweater, 
and, folding it carefully, he placed it in his 
locker. Then he looked about the room and 
found an old fleece-lined sweat shirt which he 
drew on. 

When Pee Wee trotted out upon the field 
that afternoon there was a stir among the 
players and among the few students who stood 
on the sidelines. The players hesitated as if 
undecided whether to go on with the practice 
or to stop. Dad Taylor hesitated a moment, 
but he had not failed to notice the sweat shirt, 





| with shaking knees and white face, Pee Wee 


nor had its meaning entirely escaped him, so 
he spoke quickly and the practice went on. 


| Pee Wee, however, was ignored through the 


afternoon, 
Tuesday and Wednesday passed, and there 
was no sign of recognition from any student. 


| When it was necessary to speak to him it was 
|done with as few words as possible. 
| could be avoided at all no one spoke to him. 


If it 


Pee Wee had hoped that he would find a 
friend in Dad, but his smile faded at the 
Coach’s curt nod and short “Martin.” By 
Wednesday evening Pee Wee was entirely 
miserable. All night he rolled in his bed, 
thinking. With the coming of dawn he had 


| reached a decision, a decision which required 
| much of him, but he was determined to carry 


it through. 

In chapel that morning, Pee Wee took a 
seat close to the front. He was busy with his 
own thoughts, and scarcely knew what was 
going on about him. At last his time came. 
Dean Webster asked for announcements, and 


rose and faced the student body. For a 
moment he hesitated, then plunged into his 
apology. When he had finished and sat down 
he was wet with perspiration. He had spoken 
less than a minute, and what he had said had 
come halteringly and brokenly; but it had come 
with earnestness. Noone doubted that he was 
genuinely ashamed of his act and sorry for it. 

Amid the silence which followed Square 
Mann rose slowly to his feet and spoke. 

“‘T am quite willing to believe that Martin is 
in earnest in this apology. I think we ought to 
accept it, and lift his punishment. However, I 
want to remind him that since he has broken 
faith with us once it will be hard for him to 
rebuild our faith in him. We shall expect 
more of him than we might have expected 
had he never failed us.” 

Mann had spoken for the entire school. The 
silence was lifted, and once more Martin was 
admitted to the company of the students. A 
decided coolness toward him still existed, 
however. He was never called Pee Wee now, 
and he longed to hear the nickname again. He 
was spoken to simply as Martin. 

On the Saturday following the Miller game, 
Grandon played Morganton, a team from a 
school in the mill district. The school always 
had a team of heavy, older boys. The after- 
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Dere frend bill, 


Some time since I tipe rote you & my 
letters seems to be a joke when [| 
state the bear facts. Thanks for 
The Boy Scout knife and ax. I got 
the knife all blood about the first 
thing dressin a 207 lb. Buck, and 
believe me bill it sure can cut. 


Deer huntin is about a thing of the 
past this season unless you go s0 
far back in the woods that you hay 
to wear them trackin irons Scouts 
use, to find the way back. 





Ben chasin a bob Cat to-day with 
Mack (the dog) and the cat is still at 
large. Mack started out with the 
usual amount of legs but came home 
on three. I am goin to make hima 
wooden one to nite. If he keeps on 
by winter, he will be all wood. 


I say ther, bill, you know them crittin 
young Boy Scouts thet were up here 
last munth well they sent me a cat- 
ter-log of all there Boy Scout Equip- 
min and darn yer hide bill its some 
stuff. They got some of their gear 
on page 37 of this magazine. Did yer 
notice what they say about the new 
1926 Diary? Take my advise and 








noon before the game the squad was gathered 








around Dad Taylor just before they went in to | 


git one, its a reguler young enciklo- 
pee-dee-er. 


ae tor 
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Tell yer what you do, bill, drop round 
to their hed-14’s 200 5th Ave new 
york city and send me up a hull out- 
fit. If yer happen to be wallowin 
thereabouts, they got places in 37 
South Wabash avenue Chicago and 
604 Mission street san _ francisco 
where you can get em too. 


Yers till the bees fallow the swal- 
lows back home, 


ante gil 


October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


— 
[Ves fS SiR, THAT Boy is b ASO SHEDS 

“ ar, yas CLASS — HES A wot 
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Having passed all kinds of tests the 
Boy Scout official “ULSTER” knife 
has proved his right to be at the head 
of his class. Most fellows who like 
to be in the front ranks are glad to 
have him as a companion. Those 
who have not yet made his acquain- 
tance will easily recognize him when 
they see him. He is bright and keen 
with pep in his spring, and power in 
his punch. 

BOYS, YOU WILL BE GLAD WHEN YOU 
MAKE A FRIEND OF THE OFFICIAL 


ULSTER KNIFE 





Approved and Licensed by the Boy Scouts of America 
Special Two 


Large Size Medium Size 
47553 L 5 47488 L 5 aL 
$1.50 $1.50 $1.00 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 
ULSTER KNIFE CO., Trade Mark 
ELLENVILLE N. Y., U.S. A. 









easily, permanently corrected. Winhap- 
H pinessand success. Ask Sor full informa’ 
and special phonograph record. Send dimefor postage 
158 ‘Stimson Ave., The Lewis INSTITUTE, Detroit 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
te make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs Speakers Monologs. 
Minstrel Opening Choruses and 


Blackface Plays, Recitations Drill = 
How to Stage a Play. Make-up. ‘Catalogue FRE 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 6. 3 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 cuicnat 


Pearl Hunting for Pleasure and Profit 
Fascinating and profitable. Some fresh-water gems have 
sold for $1,000 each. How to hunt clam-shells in shallow 
streams and where to look for pearls and a few 
little pieces of pearl for. . 

‘SULLIVAN - 











O'NEILL, NEBRASKA 


BUILD SHIP MODELS! 


Eeey to badd. Gall — in: instructions: Ship, 
Ship, 52¢ — Vi ley c — Magellan's ip, 
The ‘Hal f Mo on 92 92c—Chinese Jung, 47c—**San- 
’ $1.02—or all for $3.95. 
- RICHTER o STROESSER 

405D Eleventh Ave Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ran: Finest bi agate g built — 44 styles, 
suey iver: sates Sales Sos 
express pre’ on 
Days vet al. Cash sh or easy paym 
‘lamps, w! ower 
ires at half a fot Send no 
‘~ money. Write today for big catalog, 
ry Bicycle Prices from £23750 up; 
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Here’s real Sport! 


Thousands of Scouts compete an- 
a in the sport of riflery in the 
W.J.R.C. Let this big organization 
teach you how to handle a rifle safely 
and accurately. 
Enjoy the thrill of competition 
|| with distant troops. 
To enroll send this slip with 10- 
cent registration fee to: 


Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


| 275 Winchester Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
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the showers, and Dad was talking quietly to 
them. 

“Boys,” he said, “that bunch to-morrow 
will be hard. They have you outweighed 
several pounds to the man. Don’t let that 
discourage you. You can win over them, and 
you will win. It will-take fight—plenty of it, 
and the hardest kind. But you’ve got what it 
takes. Some of you have spoken to me about 
the rumor that those fellows play dirty foot- 
ball. I do not know that they will. I hope 
they will not. I can’t understand how any 
football player can play unfairly. But re- 
gardless of how they play, Grandon boys play 
clean football! Take your punishment—you 
are going to get a lot of it to-morrow—take 
it like men, and win fairly.” 

The Morganton team proved to be as heavy 
as expected; but, with the exception of two or 
three, appeared to be a lot of clean, sports- 
manlike fellows. On the first play of the game 
after the kickoff, Pee Wee, hot with anger, 
arose to his feet. The play had been a run 
around Morganton’s left end, and Pee Wee’s 
assignment had been to cut down the defen- 
sive left end. Pee Wee got him, all right, but 
as they went down together Pee Wee felt a 
sharp blow in his face. Now as he stood there 
with his lip cut and his nose bleeding he was 
about to give way to his anger, but seeing 
Mann’s eyes upon him he remembered that 
every Grandon man was watching him, and 
the words of the coach came to him, “Take 
your punishment like a man, and win fairly.” 
Pee Wee wiped the blood from his face with 
the sleeve of his jersey, and took his place 
back of center. 

Two quarters—thirty long minutes—passed. 
They were minutes of torture for Pee Wee. 
At every opportunity the Morganton end was 
slugging him. His face was cut in several 
places. More than once a blow in the pit of 
the stomach had left him dizzy; and his back, 
where he had been struck over the kidneys, 
ached with every movement. 

In the last few seconds of play in that first 
half, Morganton had kicked a long goal from 
the field. The half ended with the score 
standing 3—o, in Morganton’s favor. 

During the rest period between halves, 
Pee Wee, sore and aching, crawled over to 
where Mann sat on the grass, and lay down 
beside him with his face in his arms. Mann 
had seen the amount of punishment the little 
fellow had been receiving, and how he put out 
a hand and drew Pee Wee over against his leg. 

‘Square,’ said Pee Wee, his voice trembling, 
‘that big end is slugging me.” 

“T wouldn’t say that unless I was sure. If 
he was slugging the referee would probably 
catch him. He is allowed the use of his hands 
on defense, you know.” 

“T know that, and I don’t mind ’em if he 
uses ’em right. But he’s slugging me with his 
fist, and—and—it hurts!” 

Pee Wee felt better when the time came to 
go back into the game. The rest had given 
him time to recuperate. He was still sore and 
aching, but he set his jaw and trotted back 
upon the field with the others of the team. 
Then his punishment began again. Grandon’s 
best play was a sweeping end run around the 
defense’s left end. On this play, Pee Wee 
must cut out that slugging end, and he never 
failed to get him out. Knowing that each time 
he called that play he would suffer from an 
unfair blow, Pee Wee called the play whenever 
he needed a play that was sure to gain; and 
every time he called it he went unflinchingly 
into the bigger man, determined to keep him 
out of the play in spite of the punishment. 
And always the end went down under the 
smashing attack of Pee Wee’s one hundred 
and twenty pounds of grit and determination. 

The game wore on, hard and gruelling in 
the sun. Toward the last of the fourth 
quarter Pee Wee began to weaken. Square 
noticed it, and asked if he wanted to get out 
of the game. But Pee Wee stuck. With two 
minutes to play, Grandon had the ball on 
Morganton’s forty-yard line. Pee Wee 
stopped suddenly in the midst of a signal and 
called the other backs to him. 
“Fellows,” he whispered, “ 
minutes to go that forty yards. We can make 
it in three downs.” Here Square edged into 
the group. Pee Wee went on, “‘I am going to 
call three runs around their left end. I will 
get that big end every time. If you fellows will 
get the fullback and the halfback on that side 
we can score on the three plays. Are you with 
me?” And without giving them time to reply, 
he said, “‘Let’s go!” 

Mann looked at the little quarter with a 
new admiration in his eyes. He knew what it 
was costing Pee Wee every time he hit the end, 
and he knew with what pain that touchdown 
would be bought if it was scored. The first 
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two plays succeeded perfectly. The first run 
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“C’mon over! I got Cuba!” 
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HOOK up a set of Eveready Columbia Ignitors to 
your radio and listen to the DX stations roll in. 
These are great batteries for all dry cell tubes. 
They have a big surplus of power, and my, how 
they do last! They make your pocket-money go 
further. And when Dad sees that you spend your 
money wisely, perhaps he’ll give you something 
extra for radio. Always buy Eveready Columbia 
Ignitors for your radio. They last longer. There 
is an Eveready Columbia dealer nearby. 


Popular 
uses 


‘include— 
radio “A” 
gas engine ignition 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
firing blasts 
heat regulators 
doorbells 
buzzers 
tinging burglar 

alarms 





protecting bank 
vaults 
calling Pullman 
porters 
motor boat 
ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
electric clocks 
running toys 


Eveready 
Columbia Hot 
Shot Batteries 
contain 4, 5 or 
6cellsinaneat, 
water-proof 
steel case. 


Dinened: 
spring clip 
binding 

posts on 
Goaonete 
Columbia 
Ignitor at 
no extra 
cost to you. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


San Franciscc 


Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





German Police or Collie Puppies porimeee. 
Send for our bargain price li: 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS, Box 2000, Medway, Massachusetts 


Learn to Mount 
i like 









BEA TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, animals, game-heads, fish 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, ee ae learned in 
spare time. Save your Decorate 
our room and bone with finest of art. 
Mak e taxidermy your hobby. 












}. Suc- 


satoter for siete a ay 
. vi 10, ks and vaca’ ns. 
i -F—  ~ Grasp it. Write today, 
Beautiful illustrated book, 
“How to Mount Game.” 
Explains the secrets of tax- 
rmy. Dozens of photos 
pe mousse’ specimens, Tells how you can learn and 
ald one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life ' should ave on eat book. Just send ad 
name and rite today. No obliga’ 


Northwestern, Sohoct of ¢ Taxidermy 
1147 Elwood Build » Nebraska 








Boys—Here’s Your Dog | 











a+ ab We we Lee. all —— raise. 


Pay be ar adrhandealy rie aed: 
hiealare and booklet how how toraise FREE. 
CAVIES DisTR DISTRIBUTEIE DO nth Grand been Kansas City, Moe 













Drawing Easily Learned 


Haven't you often wished that you could 

draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
some pretty face, etc.? You can do all of 
these things. One of ‘America’s most fa- 
mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple system for 
success in all branches of Commere- 
cial Art. This system has revolu- 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It means that drawing can be 
as easy for youas writing—much @ 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
bookkeeping or typewriting. We are 
now placing this original system for 
learning Drawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons with over 50 
illustrations, within reach of every one. 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEE that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you have 
half finished the Course. If we fail to 
make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2. 98, 
the cheapest price ever known for a 
high-grade, home _ study course. 
Many have sent us letters po to that of Rob't P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: ‘I can't see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected.” arn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


FREE: {¢,"~2,-<;| Send No Money 


Just order the Course, and 
ing outfit, oneatins on arrival pay = — $2. 98 
of artist” s pencils, plus a few cents 






















pases, erasers, _ ~4 yment in full. — “the entire 
tacks, etc., enabling you urse and Free Drawine Outfit. 
to go to work “sameeoad any If not entirely satisfied, return within 
additional cost five days and ve wi FUND 








MONEY. Addre 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 114-B, ate, Tena. 
Orders from outside the U. S. A. are payable $3.2¢ cash with order 
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Boys! You'll have twice 
as much fun with Dorfan 


Train Sets!! 


They ‘have the new “Loco-Builder”— the 
engine you can take all apart and put to- 
gether again—an exclusive patented feature. 


Nothing to get out of order. 


Have fun oiling and tuning up for speed. 
Lots of power and pep. Heavy die cast 
Sturdy, strong and beautifully 


engine. 
finished. 


ELECTRIC LERAINS 


WITH THE NEW LOCO BUILDER 
> 





See “BIG 5” No. 210, a better outfit for less 
money—two toys in one. A combination train 
set and construction toy, at Department and 


toy stores. You'll say its the best $5.50 
train value onthe market. Consistsof: Loco- 
Builder Engine, two beautifully finished 
cars, all necessary track and equip- 
ment. 

Other remarkable train 
Ourfits from $7.75 
to $12.75. 


AG 
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AS ae 

“TWICE AS 
MUCH FUN” 


¥ 








ti 
for assembling. Interesting and educational. 
~ PP Lowpriced at $4.50. Be sure to ask your dealerto 
ag how it to you. Write us if he cannot supply you. 
Ja FREE: Send for Picture Folder. Before buying your 
y/” train set, learn about these wonderful new improvements. 
gm PARENTS: When you buy your boy a Dorfan train Outfit 

you’ve made an investment in keen, instructive play that 

develops character. 

stocked the Dorfan line write or wire for details. 


THE DORFAN CO.,, 135 Jackson St., Newark, N. J. 























= Only 9 major 
MR Parts to engine 















rae 
th LOCO-BUILDER 
SET 
If you already have 
an “O” gauge train out- 
fit hook it up to the new 
Loco-BuilderEngineand double 
<=) ° your fun. Separate parts attrac- 
vely packed with complete instructions 





DEALERS: 


If you haven’t already 
















Get a flying start on the 


fellow who pushes a pen. Win success 


in school and business. Earn extra money. Mail the 


UST wishing you had a typewriter will 

never get you anywhere. Get one now, 
a real Corona, and give yourself every 
advantage from now on. Remember that 
today, hundreds of keen boys are doing 
great things on their Coronas. 


Are You Ambitious? 

Corona makes light work of lessons. In 
college or business you will need it every 
day. If you like writing, Corona will help 
you to become an author. Whatever your 
ambition may be, now is the time to start 
using Corona and to become an expert 
Coronatyper. 


Why does nearly every famous author, 
traveler, explorer, war correspondent, 
choose Corona? Because it’s a real he- 
man’s typewriter that will stand up no 
matter how hard it gets treated. It’s as 
sturdy as an oak. You can carry it about 


CLIP THIS COUPON! 


Standard 
four-row 


keyboard 






and use it anywhere, yet 
it turns out the same quality 
and quantity of work as the biggest 
and most expensive office machine you 
could buy. 


Find Out for Yourself 
Get all the facts about Corona and 
learn how easy it is to own one. The 
coupon below will bring you our latest 
descriptive literature and the address 
of the nearest Corona store. Mail the 
coupon TODAY! 


| 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
115 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. | 
I would like to find out all about the new 
Corona with Standard Keyboard. With- 
out any obligation to me please send 
your latest literature. 


Name 


Address 
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netted twenty yards. Beasley, carrying the 
ball, after the fullback and the left halfback 
had been cut down, had swung farther out to 
the right and cut back quickly toward the 
center of the field, and so evaded the other 
half. He was downed by the safety man in 
| the center of the field on the twenty-yard line. 
The second play gained twelve yards, but 
placed the ball on the eight-yard line so close 
to the sideline that a sweeping run was im- 
possible. To gain around that side of the line 
| the defensive end would have to be met just 
where he stood, and hit with such force that 
he would be knocked backward. Square took 
in the situation and looked back at Pee Wee, 
who was swaying dizzily on his feet. A hard 
kick in his stomach on the previous play had 
about finished him. Pee Wee saw Mann’s look 
and answered simply, “I'll get him.” 

“10—31—46—" 
| Dad Taylor caught his breath sharply. He, 
too, had seen how Pee Wee was suffering, and 
he, too, understood what it would take to carry 
the ball over the big end. 

““_98—14.” 

Square shot the ball back to Beasley, and, 
forgetting his man in front of him, stood up 
to see better what happened. With the snap 
of the ball Pee Wee had shot away like’a 
bullet. Every last ounce of strength he had 
left in his small body he put into that drive. 
Straight for the end, he dashed, and before 

| the defensive man could gather himself to 
| ward him off, Pee Wee had left the ground 
| and was diving through the air at him. 

| As Pee Wee dived he felt himself losing 
| consciousness. He scarcely felt the impact 
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of his body against that of the end. It was as 
if he had dived off into some fleecy cloud bank 
which caught him gently and lowered him very 
tenderly—then all was dark. : 

Slowly, Pee Wee opened hiseyes. He wascon- 
fused. Everything seemed to be going around 
wildly; and such an awful noise of shouting and 
yelling! Where was he anyway? Then he re- 
membered, and opened his eyes. Square Mann 
was sitting on the grass and had his head in his 
lap. Dad Taylor was kneeling beside him and 
bathing his face with cold water. He recalled, 
then, the situation as it was just before he 
fainted, and looking up at Square, he asked in 
a weak voice, “Did I get him, Square?” 

“Get him? T'll say you did! Knocked him 
about twenty yards—or something like that.” 

““And Beasley—he scored?” 

“He sure did—right through that hole you 
opened for him.” : 

“And we—won? 

Square nodded, and Pee Wee looked over at 
Dad. 

“Dad. That end didn’t play fair. He 
slugged me every time [hit him. But I played 
clean, Dad. I tried not to get mad. But I 
did not play dirty. I—I—took my—punish- 
ment—like a man—and—won—fairly.” 

The arms of big Square Mann gathered 
up little Pee Wee and Pee Wee, tired and sore, 
smiled as he heard through the shadows which 
seemed to crowd about him, that for which 
he had longed: 


” 


“GRAN-DON! GRAN-DON! GRAN-DON! 
GRAN-DON’S SON! 
MARTIN! ! MARTIN! ! MARTIN!!! 








Og Traps the Wind 


(Concluded from page 19) 








| over there. 
hope to gain that other tree. 
we are lost.” 

Grim, determined, frightened, they crouched 
there and waited. High up in the top under 
the terrible pushing power of the mastodon 
the swaying of the tree was terrific. It was as 
if gale after gale of wind smote it, shook it, bent 
it over. Slowly but surely it was yielding, 
leaning, falling. They could hear the popping 
reports of the roots giving way in quick suc- 
cession. They felt the sickening sensation of 
the thing collapsing. Down it swept ina great 
arc. Crouched and ready they waited. Its 
branches brushed against the branches of the 
nearest tree, then crashed through them. Og 
hurled himself through the air. Ru and Dab, 
from the branches on which they crouched, did 
likewise. For a moment all three seemed to 
hang suspended in mid-air. Then they fell 
amid the foliage of the standing tree, and reach- 
ing with long arms and strong groping fingers 
they caught hold of firm branches and held 
fast. 

For a moment each paused to look for the 
Then finding all were safe they 
scrambled to the opposite side of the tree, ran 
out upon the longest branches and in swinging 
leaps hurled themselves into the next tree. 
Then, with the angry trumpet of the mastodon 
sounding behind them, like real tree people, 
they plunged madly along the tree high- 
way into the safety of the thickest of the 
forest, and worked their way up the lake 
shore. 

But as they traveled their panic disappeared. 
The bellow of the mastodon was left farther 
and farther behind until finally they ceased to 
hear it. Then they slackened their pace and 
after a time climbed to the ground and came 
out on the lake shore at a point where a high 
rocky promontory reached out like long arm 
into the water. It was a lovely spot with a 
little cove and sandy beach huddled under the 
face of the cliffs, and Og could see in the craggy 
surface of the rocky heights the scar-like 
opening of many caves. What a wonderful 
place it would be for the colony of Hairy 


When it passes we must leap and 
If we do not 


| People. 


Eagerly they began to explore the face of 
the cliff, poking into first one cave and then 
another, and by the time twilight had settled 
down they had found a deep and wonderfully 
dry cave in which to spend the night, and Og 
with some slivers of flint picked up on the 
beach, and some improvised tinder had made 
a fire in the doorway; a fire that crackled 
merrily and dispersed the gathering gloom 
and made them comfortable. And as they 
crouched around it talking of their adventures, 
they heard the patter of footsteps in the 
darkness and presently into the circle of light 
came the wolf-cub happily wagging his tail. 
Trusting to his legs alone he had escaped from 


the mastodon, and by the light of the fire and 
with the aid of his keen nose he had found his 
boy companions. 

As they curled up together inside the cave 
that night Og felt they had found the place 
for which they were searching so long; the 
new home for the Hairy People. He would 
bring them there and teach them how to make 
and use bows and arrows, how to overcome 
their fear of water and build rafts and harness 
the wind to pull them through the water. 
Dab would teach them how to catch fish with 
the fish-stick of the Fish People. 

Og told all these thoughts to Ru and Dab 
next morning and Ru was pleased, for he was 
growing lonesome for his people. He was for 
starting back to tell the news of their discov- 
eries to the tribe hiding and waiting in the 
cave near the old volcano. But Og shook his 
head and smiled. 

““We have much to do. Our bows and ar- 
rows, our hammers, everything we own has 
been lost, or are on the raft down the lake. 
We must get ready for the long trip back. 
We must make new weapons. Unless we are 
brave enough to go back and face the Moun- 
tain-that-Walks.” 

At the very suggestion of going back to the 
scene of their experiences of the day before 
both Ru and Dab shuddered, and Og knew they 
were no braver than he, for he did not care to 
go down the lake shore so soon after their 
narrow escape from a horrible death. And so 
they set to work re-equipping themselves with 
weapons and getting ready for their return 
journey. 

But to get together in a few days or a few 
weeks the fine bows and arrows they had made 
for themselves, the stone hammers, and the 
skins of beasts to cover them such as they had 
accumulated over months of wandering was 
more of a task than even Og had anticipated, 
and as they worked and hunted Og felt that 
they had sacrificed 2 great deal to their curios- 
ity in following the birds to the swamp where 
the delicious salty beans grew. The more he 
thought of all the possessions they had aband- 
oned, their turtle-shell shields, their best flints 
and all their other property, the more his 
determination to regain them grew. 

“Tf you go Og, we follow,” Ru and Dab told 
him. Ogsmiled. 

And so next day they started down the lake 
shore, keeping close to the water’s edge. They 
scrambled over huge boulders and uprooted 
trees, they waded across streams and marshy 
coves until soon from a distance they could see 
the uprooted tree, and beyond their raft still 
drawn up on the shore, in the center of which 
was piled all their possessions. Furtively 
they slipped along under the shelter of the 
high cut bank until they gained the raft. 
Eagerly they seized their shields and the spears 
they had left there, rolled the great bear skin 
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| into a bundle and tied their leopard skin packs | 
jon their backs. 

| ‘Now if we dared venture out into the mea- | 
dow we might find our bows and arrows and 
our hammers,” said Og, looking up the bank. 

Stealthily he crept to the top and peony, 
over. Not a sign of life greeted his eyes 
The birds were still swarming in the swamp and | 
feasting peacefully. This ‘told Og that the | 
mastodon was not abroad. Not far away he | 
saw the dirt-grimed shreds of his goatskin | 
jacket that had held their hord of beans, and | 
just beyond he saw their bows and arrows and 
stone hammers where they had flung them 
just before they had leaped into the tree. 

Eagerly Og climbed over the edge of the bank 
and picked up the tattered shreds of his goatskin 
jacket. Then suddenly something arrested his 
attention and made him tremendously excited. 

There were scores of the little brown beans 
scattered all about the ground but over some 
of them had come a curious transformation. 
Those that had fallen on the sand and pebbles 
near the lake shore were much the same as 
they had been, but here and there, where one 
had fallen on wet soil, the beans had split 
apart, sending tiny rootlets into the ground. 
And in the rich loam not far from the uprooted 
tree, where the mastodon had furrowed the 
ground with its great tusks, Og was surprised 
to behold a mass of young creeping vines 
growing out of the ground; vines exactly the | 
same as those from which they had plucked 
the beans pods so many suns ago. 

Og had often pondered the mystery of grow- 
ing things. He had seen nuts and acorns 
in the forest splitting open and sending roots 
into the ground and somehow he vaguely 
knew that eventually they would be trees. 
But never before had he realized that he could 
have any part in this mysterious process of 
Nature. But as he crouched there examining 
the beans and the growing vines he realized 
that he had brought the beans from the marsh 
to this point, and that the mastodon in its 
frenzy had trampled them into the ground. 
And there in the rich warm soil a mysterious 
force had changed them into plants that would 
eventually grow big and strong and bear bean 
pods just as those in the swamp did. And 
if all this could be done by accident, certainly 
it could also be done by design. 

For a long time he pondered the mystery 
of the growing vines, and while Dab and Ru, 
grown tired of his inaction, strayed down to 
the shores of the lake, Og walked slowly about 
examining the beans that were scattered in all 
directions. And as he looked at each one he 
began to realize that those that had been 
buried in the soft warm loam that had been 
furrowed by the mastodon’s tusks had grown 
the best, while those that lay in the sand and 
among the pebbles had not prospered at all. 
Evidently rich warm earth alone possessed 
the mysterious power that made things grow. 
Handfuls of the scattered beans he gathered 
up and carried back up the bank to the place 
where the others were growing and, scooping 
holes in the soft earth where the tree had been 
uprooted, he buried them there. 

And as he performed this simple operation 
a strange sense of possession came over him. 
These were his beans and the vines that would 
grow from them would be his too. The very 
earth into which he had planted them was his. 
He would guard it and care for it. He would 
keep the birds from stealing his beans. And 
when the Hairy People came to this new land 
he would give them some of this new food and 
teach them how to plant the seeds in the earth 
so that more would grow. 

All this he told to Dab and Ru when they 
came impatiently back to where he crouched 
over the growing vines. It was hard for him 
to make them understand at first, but when 
they did comprehend they were as eager to 
plant some of the beans as he was and they 
scoured about among the rocks until they too 
had found several handfuls and planted them 
after the way Og showed them. And when 
they had done this they too felt the same sense 
of pessession that had grown within Og, and 
they were loathe to leave their little gardens 
unwatched. 

Finally Og spoke to Ru. 








“Ru, I will stay and watch the growing 
things. I will care for the fire at the cave door 


and keep the cave from being entered. I will 
stay while you and Dab go back and bring 
the Hairy People here. And when they come 
we shall all have ground to plant things and 
wolf-cubs to live with us in our caves and lie 
by our firesides. Go, Ru, and bring the 
Hairy People. I will stay behind and guard 
our property.” 

And because Ru and Dab thought well of 
Og’s advice and looked to him as their leader, 
they set off next morning back toward the 
snow-capped mountains beyond which waited 








the tribe of the Hairy People. 
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| pane missing from the sash. 
to the window and examined it intently. | | 
“somebody has put | || 
Then he smiled, | | 
‘Starling, give me those quinine pills el | 
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slid down the tree and was running away | 


when he stepped on the piece of glass.”’ 


“T wonder what glass was doing there,” 
| 


spoke up Starling. 1 | 
“Guess it was part of that window Dr. | | 


Rawson broke yesterday when he made a wild 
throw at me with a rock,” said Bill. 
Dr. Wilmot looked up. 


“Yes,” he announced, 
a new pane in here recently.” 


yours.” 

Mystified, Starling handed over the box of 
medicine. 

“Get me some water in this,” he commanded, 
picking up an empty goldfish bowl. 

When the water was brought, Bill and the | 





others looked puzzled as the Doctor emptied | | 


the contents of the quinine capsules into the | 
glass bowl. Tilting the wide-necked vessel | 
so that its open top was pointed as nearly to- 
ward the window as possible without spilling 
the water, he held it up on a line with his head. 

“Turn off the lights, Starling, and lower that 
window, Bill,’ the Doctor ordered. As the 
window came down. a stream of violet blue 
light appeared near the top of the water in 
the bowl. 

“You'll notice that when I hold the mouth 
of this bowl in front of the pane of glass in 
the lower sash the quinine water does not shine 
with that violet blue light. It is only when 
it is held before the new pane, which looks like 
glass but is really fused quartz, that you see 
that bluish light in the water in the bowl. 
It is only recently that scientists have suc- 
ceeded in making plates of fused quartz as 
big as that window-pane. 





this room. Invisible light is responsible for 


the apparitions we saw.”’ | | 


“Invisible light?” echoed Starling. 

“Sunlight and other lights are made up of 
many rays of different wave-lengths,” ex- 
plained Dr. Wilmot. ‘‘You have seen a prism 
or the rain-drops break up sunlight and form 
a band of rainbow colors from red to violet? 
The red are the longest wave-lengths which 
our eyes can see and the violet the shortest. 
But there are heat and other rays, longer than 
the red rays, but we cannot see them. There 
are also many rays shorter than the violet. 
Some of the ultra-violet or shorter invisible 
rays just beyond our range of vision produced 
these ‘spooks.’” 

“That ghost I saw wasn’t invisible,” spoke | 
up Jimmy excitedly. 

Starling looked at the portrait of the bland 
gentleman over the mantel. ‘‘That horrible, 
bloody, death’s head we just saw there was 
certainly visible to my eyes.” 

“You will notice that picture is on a line 
with the pane of quartz in the window when 








the path of the rays it gave off a bluish light. | 
While the ultra-violet rays are invisible to our 
eyes, we can detect them by their effect on 
other substances. Many things give off a light | 
of different color from themselves when the 
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by our ordinary visible light, but which give | 
off light under the ultra-violet rays.” 
“But how about that ghost of yourself?” 
insisted Starling. | 
Dr. Wilmot laughed. “What you saw was | 
my image in the mirror. I’m glad it was my | 
image that you shot.” 


“But that thing was ghastly looking and } | 
objected Starling. | | 


had a tooth missing,” 
“When I instinctively turned to see if 
I could find some source of the strange lights | 
which formed the picture, my face came di- 
rectly in line with the beam of invisible light. 
That ghastly hue was due to the fact that the | 


| human skin, like the quinine and the chemicals | 


which formed that death’s head, also gives off 
light when ultra-violet rays fall upon it.” 
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“When I saw my own face with its peculiar 
ghastly hue shining in the glass, I grinned,” 
continued Dr. Wilmot, ‘‘for I realized that our 
mystery was nearly solved. Apparently, I} | 
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“Well, where is all this ‘invisible light’ 
coming from?”’ asked Starling. 

‘Somebody is evidently projecting a beam 
of invisible rays from some powerful light 
source, through that window. If we act 
quickly we may be able to catch him.” 

“Tt couldn’t be—” began Starling. 

““When such a good pitcher as Dr. Rawson 
misses a boy and breaks a window and then 
the glass is replaced by a plate of expensive 
fused quartz, it certainly looks suspicious. If 
we could get into his place, we might soon settle 
the matter.” 

“Why not take Jimmy over there and get 
Dr. Rawson to fix up his foot,” suggested Bill. 

Dr. Wilmot and Starling approved the sug- 
gestion and they were soon at Dr. Rawson’s 
house. One of the boys rang the door-bell 
violently. Another opened the unlocked door 
and they all trooped in as Dr. Rawson came 
rushing down the stairs. He led the way into 
his office and instructed the boys to lay Jimmy 
on the couch. 

By the time Dr. Rawson had determined the 
extent of Jimmy’s injuries, Starling and Dr. 
Wilmot, who had brought up the rear, joined 
the group. Several of the boys, however, had 
disappeared. 

Just then, Bill came running back into the 
room. “I’ve found it! The invisible ray 
machine is upstairs.” 

“What is the meaning of all this,” Rawson 
turned on Dr. Wilmot indignantly. ‘ You 
must have known this boy wasn’t badly hurt.” 

“We understand that you are interested in 
ultra-violet light, Dr. Rawson,”’ Dr. Wilmot 
began calmly. 

“Certainly,” replied the other, after a slight 
hesitation, but paling perceptibly. “I use 
ultra-violet light in treating many of my pa- 
tients.” 

“Could we see your apparatus?” 

“Not tonight,” objected Rawson. “You 
see it is out of order, now,—” 

“Do you ever use these invisible rays for any 
other purpose but to help cure disease?” 

“Certainly not!” indignantly protested 
Rawson. 

“Not to haunt your neighbor’s house?” 
questioned Dr. Wilmot insistently. 

“‘ Absurd,” denied the physician. 

“Just one moment: I’m going to inspect that 
machine,” declared Dr. Wilmot. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. You'll get 
out of my house,” shouted Rawson. 

“Don’t be hasty, Rawson,” interposed Star- 
ling, drawing his pistol from his pocket. “‘I 
know you'll be glad to let the Doctor look at 
your laboratory. Go ahead, Doctor.” 

In five minutes, Dr. Wilmot and Bill were 
back. 

“Dr. Rawson,” Dr. Wilmot said, “we find 
that you have equipped your machine with 
a silvered quartz lens through which the ultra- 
violet can go, but through which visible rays 
cannot go. We also find that you have that 
beam of invisible light pointed fo the quartz 
pane which you so kindly placed in Starling’s 
house in order to haunt it with phantoms to 
scare away tenants.” 

“Weil, don’t be so serious about it,”’ laughed 
Rawson, but his voice lacked any ring of 
Le “T just wanted to have a little 
un— 

“Fun,” broke in Dr. Wilmot angrily. “You 
know the bad effect that ultra-violet light has 
upon the eyes, and you know that it was the 
invisible rays from your powerful mercury 
lamp which almost blinded Hawkins, the last 
tenant. You are not fooling anybody, Raw- 
son. We know what your plan was. You 
wanted to force the man you called your friend 
to sell his place, so you could get hold of it 
for your own schemes. You have already 
damaged his property and caused him con- 
siderable losses. We don’t want any more 
spooks around the Starling place. In fact, 
we don’t want you around.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Publish the whole story and sue you for 
damages, which won’t help your reputation 
any, or buy your house and lot here at the 
price you paid for it.” 

“You,” snorted Rawson. “Where do you 
come in?” 

“I’m going to sell to Starling, here, when he 
gets ready to buy.” 

Rawson finally agreed to sell. 

As Starling and Dr. Wilmot and Bill were 
going home, Starling remarked: 

“‘T guess you were barking up the wrong tree 
when you figured that ghost only appeared on 
warm nights.” 


Dr. Wilmot smiled, ‘‘ How about that, Bill?” | 


“Sure,” spoke up Bill quickly. “Until 


Dr. Rawson put that quartz pane in the win- 


dow, he must have had to wait for warm 
nights when the people in the house had the 
windows open. The glass wouldn’t let the 
invisible fight through.” 
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IVORY SOAP 


SCULPTURE 


LESSON NO. 8 By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


The Proud Penguin Poses. 


E IS called the “King Penguin,”’ so 

it is no wonder that he wears a 
look of pride. He is different from most 
birds because he uses his wings for 
swimming rather than flying. He 
makes a very simple model and you 
ought to carve him exceptionally well. 
Begin as usual by drawing the outline 
of the bird on your Ivory Soap. First 
the back and front should be eut up 
to the dotted lines. The sides should be 
treated in the same manner. 
You now have a penguin “in the rough”’ 
and your wooden or wire’ tool will be 
required in working down to the real 
shape of the bird. Always remember 
not to work too long on any one side of 
your model, or you are likely to cut away 
too much soap. Keep turning the model 
and compare it with the drawings. See 
how his body slopes outward past the | 
































center of the soap. The wings begin a 
little above the center in the front, and a 
little below the center in the back. These 
wings can be put in with the point of the 
wooden tool. Use this toolalso at the very 
last to put in the eyes, beak and feet. 


as —— 
~ ~ — a. 


Tools 


1. Penknife or paring knife \ 
2. Orange stick with one blade and one pointed 
end (wooden tools) 





S 























3. One orange stick with hairpin tied to end and 

filed sharp (wire tool, b, c, and d) 4 
Caution: For good work, be sure your wire tool is 

firm. hi 


MODEL 


you know, so he’Ilswim. He’ll wash your 

hands and face for you and give you 

N TOP some good baths. Ivory Soap makes a 

: —— : ; rich, bubbly lather. It smells clean and 
DON’T FORGET to give all chips pleasant. It rinses right off. And don’t 


and shavings to your mother to use for you feel good afterwards! A fine rule 
the dishes, the laundry or in the bath- for health and fun is ‘‘An Ivory bath 
room. She will be glad to see that you every day!” 

aren’t wasting any Ivory Soap. 

Take Mr. Penguin with you to the bath- LV O RY SOA P 
room after you have show n him to your 99"*/ 100% Pure It floats 
parents and frie and friends. ‘Iv ory he loats.” Cc Copyright, 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co. » Cincinnati, Ohio 


DO YOU KNOW of any boy oi is not a sub- 


scriber and who is going to miss 


All the Good Things Coming 
Do him a good turn and get him to subscribe to 


BOYS’ LIFE 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


























“The OVER ann UNDER LIFT 
Speed! Action! for Lively Boys! 


This wonderful mechanical toy has plenty of both. The driver 

in the little car backs down into the lifting bridge, which then $2.00 
lifts the car (1) and at the same time straightens out to form i I : 
an incline (2) down which the car runs, jumping to the track an, sad oncetds 
the United States, 
$2.50 




















below. Here it continues to the end, then backs down the 
track again; the bridge at the same time returns to the lifting 
position, ready for another trip. A strong spring motor and 
gear wheels run the toy for a long time on a single winding. 
When it stops, wind it up and start again. The OVER and 
UNDER LIFT is 30!4 in. long; made entirely of metal, 
finished in colors. 

Ask for the OVER and UNDER LIFT in your favorite toy store; 
almost any store which sells toys will have it. If unobtainable, 
we will send the complete toy, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


FREE to BOYS 


The OVER and UNDER LIFT is only one of <z 
great many interesting “Sandy Andy” Toys aia 
Games, all of which are sold in toy stores and can 
be identified by the “sandy Andy” name on each 
box. We will send free to any boy who writes us, a 
colored pamphlet showing all these wonderful Toys 
and Games. 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
1208 Western Ave., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sets and Larts 





MONTGOMERY * WARD & CO, 
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Yours Free—the newest, most iftter- 
esting book published on Radio. A 
book prepared by Radio experts—a 
complete Radio manual. 

52 fully illustrated pages showing 
what is new in Radio and what has 
been approved by the best experts. 

It shows sets from one tube to five 
tubes, the new one dial control, parts 
and supplies, batteries and cabinets. 
It gives a list of stations, a radio log 
for recording stations. 


Headquarters for Radio 


Ward's is today one of the greatest 
Radio stores in the world—selling 


Montg 


Ward’s New Radio Catalogue 


Is Yours Free 


Write for your free copy of Ward’s new Radio Catalogue 
Address Dept. 8-R 


‘ESTABLISHED 1872 


omety 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 














everything in Radio without the usual 
Radio Profits. And besides, we sell 
only the tested and approved equip- 
ment—selected and tested by our own 
experts, who are up to the minute in 
Radio. Thousands of customers write 
us of their delight and saving on 
Ward’s Radio sets. 


Our 53 year old Policy 


For 53 years we have sold only qual- 
ity merchandise under a Golden Rule 
Policy. You can rely absolutely upon 
the quality of everything shown in 
this Radio Catalogue. 


Ward &Co. 





















He Holds the Key to Wonderful Days 


ONDERFUL days, and wonderful joys, the whole year through. For this is 

\X/ more than a catalog of toys—it’s brimful, from cover to cover, of ‘‘American 
Industry in Miniature. ’’ It describes dozens of toys the American boy has never 
before had the opportunity to own. The great motors and generators, you’ve 
seen and read about—and the machinery they run—all are here, modeled in 


KNAPP ELECTRIC TOYS 


miniature. With 


you can set up a Lilliputian factory in your 
room or workshop. Motors use either lighting 
current or batteries. Everything—motors, gen- 
erators, gears, transmissions and machinery— 
is made to work and to last. 


Knapp Electric Toys are sold at Toy, Depart- 


KNABE ELECTRIC CQOREORATION 


DEPT. 105 


“AMERICAN 


Bench Drills 
Sensitive Drills 
Punch Presses 


Knapp Transmission 
Accessories 
3 pulley Countershaft 


Rocker Screens 5 pulley Countershaft 
Mixing Kettles 7 pulley Countershaft 
Lathes 9 pulley Countershaft 
Hack Saws 


Emery and Buffing Wheels 


INDUST 


iiniafupe motors, battery, or 
A.C.,D.C 


Is 
Knapp Bild-Own Parts 
Transformer 
The only 1-volt step Transformer 


MURCH 


ment, Electric and Hardware Stores every- 
where. Your dealer will gladly show you the 
catalog, or we will send it to you for 6c postage. 
Write us or see your dealer now, in order to 
have plenty of time to make your selection of 
Knapp Electric Toys before Christmas. 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 


RY IN MINIATURE” 
Knapp Motors and Motor Electric Questioner 
Accessories Rheostats 


Motor Generators 
Hand Generators 
Motor Gear boxes 
Hand drive gear boxes 
Electric Thriller 
Accessories 


from $1.50 to $5.50 


many mode 
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How to Makea ““B”’ 


' 





circuit these binding-posts—that is, connect a 


phone receivérs as shown in the accompanying 
diagram, 


of the telephone headset runs to the plus 22.5 


leads to the plus terminal of the “A” battery. 
The ‘ 


and the side terminal of the second cell to 


the positive post for the whole battery, 
negative terminal for the whole battery. 
connects to one post on the rheostat and toa 


one of the 
other “‘F” post connects to the negative side 


of the “A” battery. We connect another 
free wire, labeled ‘‘B,”’ to the remaining ter- 


minal on the grid condenser and leak. 


one that connects to the crystal, and the other | 
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Battery Eliminator 
(Concluded from page 26) 








(do not dismantle the coil) may be substituted | 
for the choke coils X. Resistances R2 and 
R3 can be number ten Bradleyohm resistances. 

The transformer should be purchased. It | 
is wound and marked to provide proper vol- 
tages, and its home construction would be a 
very doubtful economy. 

The experimenter capable of making this 
eliminator will experience no difficulty in 
connecting up the various parts from the dia- | 
gram in Figure 1. The complete eliminator 
can be mounted on a 7% inch by 14% inch 
board as suggested in the photograph of the 
finished apparatus, Figure 2. It will be ob 
served that the grid and plate posts of each | 
tube are connected together. Three different 
“B” voltages are available from the output 
binding-posts. These potentials will vary 
somewhat with the load (number of tubes used, 
and “C” battery), but on the average five 
tube receiver will be those indicated on the 
diagram. These posts are connected to the 
receiver, exactly as if they were similar ter- 
minals on a “B” battery. The voltages can 
be regulated by the filament rheostat, R1— 
the highest potentials being obtained when the 
rectifying tubes are lighted most brilliantly. 
Posts 1 and 2 are, of course, connected, by 
means of the usual screw plug, to the lamp 
socket of your home lighting system. 

It will be observed that the APCO “B”’ | 
battery eliminator is a full wave system, mean- | 
ing that each side of the A. C. cycle is utilized. 
This arrangement is highly efficient, and 
materially assists in reducing the hum, which, 
in the rectifier which we have described, is 
practically eliminated. 

The APCO “B” battery eliminator can be 
operated for about two dollars a year, operating 
with the average set five hours daily. 


oO 


For the Radio Beginner 
How to Make a Crystal Receiver Into a Single 
Tube Set 





} 
This is a very simple thing to do, and it is 
the logical step after the beginner has experi- 
mented for a month or so with a simple crystal 
set, such as that described in the last number 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 
First procure ~ following parts: 


One vacuum tube, C299 or UV 19Q09.. $2.50 
One socket for this tube. . ag 
One 30-ohm rheostat . 25 
One grid condenser with grid-leak . . eT 
Three dry cells at 35 cents...... 1.05 
One small 22.5 volt “B”’ battery. : Daeg 
SANS coidnot hie wk Siti $5.55 
Excepting the batteries and tube, these 


parts can be purchased in the average five, 
ten and twenty-five cent store. 

Remove the crystal from the crystal detec- 
tor. (Or simply lift off the catwhisker.) 
Disconnect the telephone receivers and short 


single short piece of wire across the posts to 
which the receivers were originally attached. 
Now connect up the new parts and the tele- 


Figure 3. The initials about the 
tube indicate the lettering on the socket. | 
Descriptively, the connections run as follows: 

One side (either) of the grid condenser and | 
leak is connected to the grid post (G) on the | 
socket. The plate post (P) on the socket runs 
to the telephone receivers. The other side 


volt terminal on the “B” battery. The 
minus, or negative, terminal of the ‘‘B”’ battery 


‘A”’ battery is formed by connecting the 
three dry cells in series. That is: the side 
(or zinc) terminal of the first cell goes to the 
middle terminal (or carbon) of the second cell, 


the middle terminal of the third cell. This 





will leave two binding-posts unconnected— 


































































A Story of 


Buried Treasure 


This is really a story of 
buried money—gold that 
is near enough to you so 
that you can start digging 
very soon. 

One 
who followed instructions, 
had unearthed $23.75 at 
the end of the day. That 
was a big day to be sure! 
Some fellows stop at $5.00 
or $10.00! But they could 
have kept on and had 
more! 


Here’s the Secret 


First read the letter from Nolan 
Kuehnl: 


Connecticut boy, 











‘**The best way to tell an- 
other boy why he should 
subscribe would be to show 
him one of your old copies 
of BOYS’ LIFE, and if he 
is a real boy or interested 
in life at all, he will know 
why he should subscribe. 

‘“‘When he sees all those 
stories and illustrations and 
all the different depart- 
ments, he just can’t keep 
from liking the magazine. 

“There has never yet 
been a boy that has told 
me he didn’t like BOYS’ 
LIFE after I showed it to 
him, and I think it is that 
way with all boys if only 
would show 
them an old copy to get 
them started.” 


somebody 


Four out of five boys subscribe 
because they first see a copy. 
Why not show yours and dig up 
a lot of buried treasure in cash, 
commissions and bonus money? 
Hundreds of boys are doing it. 

For help and supplies, just 
write to: 


JOHN GARDNER 


c/o BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 








the middle terminal of the first cell, which is | 
) D and | 
the side post of cell number three, which is the | 

The positive side*of the “‘“A” battery also | 
free wire that we shall designate as ‘‘A.”” The 
remaining post on the rheostat connects to 
“F” posts on the socket. The 


Returning to the set proper, we find, having | 
removed the crystal, we have two terminals, 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse 
oughly. Big salari 
Endorsed by ,* Telegraph, 
ocuce" s insti 








and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING a thor- 
ies; great opportunities. Oldest, largest sch« 
Railway, Radio, and Govozament oti als. 
ne to’ earn large portion. Catal« free. 
Hirt Street, ‘Walparaiso, ‘ind. 






penses 





oy RADIO TUBES 
| ALL TYPES. GUARANTEED 
$1.50 Each 
ACME PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 109 
903 Broad St., - Newark, N. J. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


























Photos 


The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin 

flight and in the insert is the radio equipment carried. 

(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


~ 


When the Goodyear III won 
the right to represent the United 
States at Belgium, Burgess Radio 
Batteries supplied the electrical 
energy for the operation of the 
balloon’s radio equipment. 


Almost every day from some- 
where in the world news comes 
to us of new Burgess adventures. 


And that Burgess Batteries 
have contributed their bit in so 
many interesting events of sport, 
commerce and science reflects 
the esteem in which they areheld. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down 
thestreet sells Burgess Batteries. 
He probably sells the famous 
Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


iu | 


. 


[fares | BURGESS 
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connecting to the catwhisker. Connect one 
that connects to the crystal, and the other con- 
necting to the catwhisker. Connect free wire 
“4” to one of these terminals (either one), 
“B” to the other, and the connections are 
completed. 

Turn the bulb on with the rheostat (about 
three quarters all the way on, or until signals 
are satisfactory) and the set is ready to receive. 
The tuning will be the same, though perhaps 
a little sharper than with the crystal de- 
tector. Signal strength and distance will be 
improved. 

Always turn the tube off when the set is not 
being used. Burn the filament as low as 
possible without affecting signal strength. 
This will lengthen the life of the tubes and 
batteries. With proper care the tube should 
last almost indefinitely. With average use, 
the “A” battery will last a month and a half, 
and the “‘B” battery three times as long. 

















(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all our readers, and they are invited 
to submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 


QUESTION: What is the meaning of 
transformer ratio? Also, what do the initials 
by the binding-posts mean? A. L. B., Cohoes, 
N. Y. 


ANSWER: Ratio in an amplifying trans- 
former refers to the number of times more 
turns of wire in the secondary than in the 
primary. For instance, a three-to-one ratio 
transformer has three times as many turns of 
wire on the secondary as there are on the 
primary. The secondary of a six-to-one ratio 
transformer has six times as many turns of 
wire as the primary. 

The higher the ratio, the greater will be the 
amplification, but various considerations enter 
into the matter that make high ratio trans- 
formers undesirable—complications that result 
in distortion. Some manufacturers and ex- 
perts recommend a high-ratio transformer 
in the first audio-frequency amplifying stage, 
where distortions are less likely to be induced, 
and a lower ratio in succeeding stages. How- 
ever, your radio editor prefers to use a low 
ratio transformer, not higher than three to 
one, in each stage, never going higher than two 
stages. 

The initialing, of course, refers to the connec- 
tions to the instrument, and generally the four 
posts are marked P, B, G and F. Sometimes 
a plus sign is substituted for B and a minus 
sign for F. P means that this post should 
connect through to the plate of the preceding 
tube. B or plus indicates that this terminal 
should connect with the plus side of the “B”’ 
battery, and F or minus sign with the minus 
side of the ““A” or “C” (if used) battery. G, 
of course, connects to the grid of the succeeding 
tube. The P and B posts are the primary 
terminals, and the remaining two posts the 
secondary. Often these two windings are 
indicated by additional letters, P for primary 
and S for secondary. 


A Simple Bulb Set 

QUESTION: I have decided to build a 
one-tube receiver, and have bought the blue- 
prints for a Reinartz set. Will you please 
give me your opinion of the Reinartz receiver, 
or of another good one-tube set, costing about 
fifteen dollars. I have already built a crystal 
set, but it does not give very good service. Do 
you think it will improve during the winter? 
E. M., Lilly, Pa. 

ANSWER: The Reinartz is a very good 


receiver, as far as receiving goes, but unfor- | 


tunately it is of the radiating type which is a 
very strong argument against its use. It is 
fundamentally an oscillating receiver, origi- | 
nally designed for the reception of amateur | 
continuous wave signals. I suggest that 
you build a single-tube reflex set, which will 
give you better volume and will run only a 
dollar or so above the desired cost. Such a 
receiver was described in the May, 1924, num- 
ber of Boys’ Lire. 

Reception on all receivers is always better 
during winter months. However, the differ- 
ence will probably not be particularly marked 
on a crystal receiver—certainly not to the 
extent as to make its operation comparable to 





that of a bulb receiver. 
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Pictures 


It’s Fun to Make Things 


Let the other boys wonder how you can make so many 
interesting things. Make your own motor sled. Make 
your own radio. Make your own skiis and snowshoes, 

ou can learn how to make almost anything that any 
boy could want by following the pictures and thesimple 
directions in 


TheBoyMechanicLibrary 


And just think of it, there are nearly 4,000 separate 
articles in the four beautiful volumes! Some of the 
most fascinating subjects are listed below. 


. e 
Helps for Earning Merit Badges 
Definite instructions are given that will help you earn many 
of the merit badges for Boy Scouts. Following is a list of 
some of the subjects: 





Boats_ Radio China painting Outdoor games 

Camping Magic Decorative ireloss 

Icefboats Trapping Bicycle 

Water sports ather work Furniture mak- Flowers 

Toboggans Carpentry Farming (ing Hunting 

Skiis Painting Poultry ites 

Indian snow - Toys els Secret locks 
shoes Fishing ood working Swings 

Skating Automobile Electrical Sleds 

Gymnasium House decora- Power devices 
ind wagons tions P Gard 

Motor sleds Drafting Music Indoor games 


Learn How to Make Things to Sell 
Learn how to make things toenjoy. Buy the complete 
library, including Book 1, Book 2, Book 3, and Book 4. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply sign your name and address to the attached coupon 

and mailit at once. When the postman delivers the books 

to your door, pay him the special bargain price of $7 for 

the four books and the few cents postage. That is all. 
POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 

Popular Mechanics Building, Room |i4/, Chicago, Ill. 


sscessescesses(Mail the C Today 


Popular Mechanics Press, 
Popular Mechanics Bidg., Room 1147,Chicago, Il. 

Please send me at once C. O. D. The Boy Mechani rary it 
Book 1, Book 2, Book 3, and Book 4. I will pay the postman $7 and 
the few cents postage. 








Street No. 
If you wa: 
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The World’s Larg- 
est Exclusive Ra- 





64 illustrated 


of bargains in radio sets, semi-finished se 
and radio kits of all styles, sizes and approved circuits. 


5-tube sets 


sets guarant: 


FREE! 


as low as $29. 
very latest designs and types. Elaborate console modcls with 
loud speakers built right in cabinets of genuine mahogany and walnut. 


Send Us Your 
Name To-Da 
SSH 


Si 





pages containing thousands 
sets 


$29.50. Beautiful models of the 











. Coast to coast receiving range. Also contains everything in radio supplies, 
including batteries, chargers, loud speakers, transformers, condensers, rheostats and any other parts 
you may want for improving your set or building a new one. Guaranteed saving to you of % to }- 


The Biggest Five-Tube Value 


the Market 


of fines’ 


red. Beautiful mah 
4 sloping panel design. 


sockets. Bakelite base! 


} and socketa. guia $78 value, Price only 
ee x 3. ora jalue. —_ 
accessories inclading 


t 
all 


tubes, loud speaker, storage 





ries, and eq! 
so.75. Shippi: ht 100 Ibs. 
wets instructions: with iset Satis: 
guaranteed 


y 


yOn- 
low-loss condensers, coils 


panels 


pment, 


id 
Com- 
faction 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 
RANDOLPH RADIO CORPORATION, 159 North Union Ave., Dept. 47 Chicago, tll. 
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WHAT OTHER MAGAZINE DO YOU WANT? 


Publishers Offer Bargains for Scouts 
SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS 


What is the favorite magazine of your F ‘ather or Mother? 
science, popular inventions, sports of field and stream? 


physical development, 


Do you like baseball, 


Pick out the other magazine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE. 
The big idea of this list was to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE 
by getting the best magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 


Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this list. 
It’s a good turn all around! 


and their parents. 


Show other boys 


Other publishers were generous in their co-ope ration with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 


Scouts’ Magazine. 


So, you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW. 














BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Regular — Special You 
with American Magazine and Woman’s Home Com- Price Price Save 
panion (Both toone address). . $6.00 $5.00 $1.00 
with American Golfer 5.00 50 
with American Magazine 1.50 2D 
with American Needlewoman 220 ao 
with Baseball Magazine 1.00 50 
with Century. 7.00 1.25 
with Christian Herald 1.00 75 
with Christian Herald and Today's Housewife 1.50 70 
with Collier's 1.00 50 
with Delineator 1.00 PY t- 
with Etude Music Magazine 1.00 65 
with Ktude and Pictorial Review 5.50 1.00 
with Farm and Fireside 2.25 35 
with Good Housekeeping 6.00 25 
with Golden Book 5.00 50 
with Harper's Bazar 6.00 25 
with Hunting and Fishing 2.50 35 
with Little Folks. . 1.00 75 
with Little Folks and Pictorial Review 5.50 75 
with MeCall’s and Little Folks 5.00 1.00 
with VeCall’s and Pictorial Review 1.50 65 
with WeClure’s 5.00 7D 
with Modern Priscilla 1.00 65 
with Modern Priscilla and Today’ s Housewije. 1.50 .65 
with National Sporlsman 3.00 410 
with Open Road 3.50 40 
with Physical Culture 1.50 . 50 
with Pictorial Review 3.50 3.2 25 
with Pictorial Review and Today's Housewife. 1.00 3. 50 
with People’s Home Journal 3.00 2.55 15 
with Popular Science 1.50 1.25 25 
with Radio News 1.50 125 95 
with Review of Reviews 6.00 1.5 1.50 
with Scribner's 6.00 1.7: 1.25 
with St. Nicholas 6.00 5 75 
with Sunsel 1.50 S 75 
with Today's Housewife 2.50 25 25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 Ye 25 
with World's Work 6.00 &. 1.00 
with Youth's Companion. 1.00 3.50 50 
with Youth's Companion and Pictorial Review... 5.50 1.50 1.00 


THESE 


LOW PRICES FOR IMME DIATE 


ACCEPTANCE 


Send your order and remittance to Box A 


BOYS’ LIFE, , The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





No advertise ments for ies thds classification are accepted | 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly | 

report any unsatisfactory service. 

100 NEW All different, a wonderful collec 
tion of these popular stamps, 


EUROPE entiivenion several dollars free 
to applicants for our Net Ap- 
provals, send 2 cents postage. 

BADGER STAMP CO., Box 64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Beautifully Illustrated Price List Free 


100 different Stamps absolutely 
at once. Approvals sent only 


Enclose 2c 
free if you write 
on request 

G. C. RHEINFRANK, 6031 Berenice Ave., Chicago, III. 


ROYAL SURPRISE PACKET 


10 French Col., 10 British Col., 10 Port. Col.; small album, 


postage 
for it 


250 Hinges, Perforation Gauge and Millimetre Scale, 
Coupon, Price List and a packet of 50 Diff. Stamps, all 
for 10c. to new approval applicants. 


Royal Stamp Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS for 10c 
Bargain price list and 50% approval sheets 
sent with each order. Illustrated album for 
3500 stamps, 70c. English hinges 12c per 1000. 


MIDWEST STAMP COMPANY 
Room 508, 720 Delaware St. Kansas C ity, | Mo. 


ALL FOR 36c. 


Port. Cc om 15 French Cols. 10 So. Am., 
am, 5 } @® Z., and free premium of 
all different if order reaches me before 10th of the 


_Delaware, Ohio 


6020 Broadway, 





2 Dutch Ind., 





100 
month. 


Cedric w. Lemont 





Premium of 50 different, stunning sts amps, 
tine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm 
seale, ruler; good stamp from Kenya & 
Uganda ajjcannibal land!), Gold Coast, 


TIP- 


| HOW'S THAT 





TOP Persia, for 6 cents to applicants for 
a oe B ip ‘provals. | 
TIP-TOP ‘STAMP CO. Colorado Springs, Cel. 








und, Abys 
Cochin, 
For 10¢ 


different stampe, from lee 


OVER 100 sinia, Nyassa, Mozambique, 
ete.; Perforation Gauge, Scale, Set List, etc. 
only, to applicants for our fine approvals. 
PAYN STAMP CO. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


945 Vista Drive 
Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allenstein 
stamps, Menagerie collection, and. Album, “> cents 
4 diff. Albania, 12c. 3 diff. Armenia, 12c. runei, 3c 
1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 Kiauchau 7e. 1 Moheli 5c. 2 Nauru, 
9e. 10 Nyassa, 12c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 Tanganyika, 5e. 


Liberty Stamp Co., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. | BYMOR STAMP CO.. 


| 


E. 


10-fine articies—10c. 


< zoe rong oh airmail set ; 
fr 


PARK OUTFIT! a al pet 


republic; famous * "eonfiocated set of Bulearis (the stamps which 
almost started 3 triangle stamps; perforation gauge, 
ee «4 euler? pik from the most savage comets on earth: 

Jrete revolutionary (large beautiful stam arce Hayti, 
catalogued (1923) at $2.00; big price-list; packet from Dute h Indies, 
Argentina, Bosnia Herzegovina, British a Chile, Guatemala, 
L axemburg, Newfoundland, Siam; This entire big outfit for only 
10 cents to applicants a | Park Per fect Approvals. 

Order today! 


PARK STAMP CO., 589 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


= .NGLES 

{Searce Nyassa giraffe triangle, 1 Aus-) 
ADiff.: tria Special Delivery, 1 Fiume with fe 5 

° |Dattleship, Fiume 2c brown. All) or Cc 

\triangular stamps. 

AND 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA, ST. THe OMAS & 
MOZ: AMBIQU EINCLUDE D FOR GOOD MEASURE. 
FOR A NICKEL? 


Cc ‘-ROWDER ST AMP C co., 

SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 

and $2 revenues, for12c. With each order we 

give our pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make 

a Collection Properly.’?” Queen City Stamp & 

Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., , Cincinnati, O. 


10x5= 16c 


Clearing out our exceptionally fine line of 5¢ sets 
offer 10 different sets (regularly 50c, high catalogue v 
for only 16e to approval applicants. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP P COMPANY -_ 


Waverly, Baltimore, | Md. 








we 
value) 


_Milford, Conn. 


Good Stamps. Reasonable Prices 


3 Varieties, Jahore, 3c. 


., |Stamps 12 Varieties, China, 2c 


When applying for Approvals 
HENRY HUNT, 1021 Belle Vernon, Compton, California 


FREE 100 DIFFERENT FOREIGN §T AMPS 


free to approval applicants sending return postage. 
We buy stamps. 


TIDEWATER STAMP CO. 
P. O. Box 151 ‘ortsmouth, Virginia 


SMALL SELECTIONS FOR BEGINNER OR DEALER 
Each of the following selections are mounted with hinges 
on approval sheets with blank space on top, for name 
and address. Each contains 25 varieties of Stamps— 
Canada, Bavaria, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Italy, Poland, Denmark, Belgium and Japan. The above 
ten selections for only One dollar, five for 60 cents and 
sing, 15 cents each. Address 

UNGKIND, _ Box 144A, Little Rock, Arkansas 




















50 diff. stamps, Perf. Gauge and millimetre | 


scale, Pocket album,100 hinges, to} those ask- 
ing for 50°, approvals and sending 4c. postage. 
1000 mixed, over 20 oy poe only 33c. 1000 
peelable hinges, 10c. Ask for U.S. Bargain and 
regular Lists.’ We Want Collections. Send 
us yours 


Dept. B,. ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Ir 3 eee tee 


Ur ao 





STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 


Bri ii har m= 


by Oo. W: Simons 





ACATION was over and school days had 

come again. It wasn’t so much of a hard- 
ship to be back at studies. Some of the fellows 
had been away all summer so it was a pleasure 
to find in a small group gathered on the steps 
of the library, Dick Roberts and George 
Fisher. Bob and Harry had always liked these 
two. -As an added bond all four were interest- 
ed in stamps and so when Harry asked Dick 
what he had done in the way of collecting the 
reply had been, “Not much during the sum- 
mer—too many out door sports—but [’m 
starting in again now, though.” 


“You collect all countries, don’t you?”’ Bob 
inquired. 
‘I used to till some of the countries began 


issuing masses of speculative sets like these 
recent Portuguese. First came the Branco 
commemoratives with thirty-one varieties. 
Why couldn’t they go at it moderately like 
the United States does? Then the Marquez 
de Pombal stamps, printed in different colors 
for each of ten Portuguese colonies, making in 
all sixty-six varieties, a total of ninety-one and 
there were others too—charity stamps and 
still more besides.” 

“Bob and I, through a suggestion of Mr. 
Birwood’s, look up the lives of persons honored 
by having their portraits placed on stamps. 
So we know about Branco and Sebastian 
Joseph de Carvelho y Mello, Marquis de 
Pombal, where they were born and why they 
were famous.” 

Bob added, 
our albums the very 

“That’s a good idea,” 
has a pencil? Shoot away, 
it too.” 

Harry’s ability to remember facts had made 
him quite a reputation at school. So he be- 
gan: “Camillo Castello Branco was born in 
1825, studied for the priesthood, but gave up 
this career for writing. His works number 
about two hundred and sixty. After going 
blind he committed suicide in 18go. 

“And now the Marquis.” 

“The Marquis de Pombal was born in 1699 

and was ambassador to London from 1739 to 


“We put under the stamp i 
much condensed facts. 
said George. ‘“‘Who 
Harry; I'll try 


1745 and was then transferred to Vienna. 
From 1750 to 1777 he took a leading part in 
the administration of the government. He 


abolished slavery and established elementary 
schools. The Marquis fell into disfavor after 
the death of King Joseph and a few months 
later in 1781 he too died.” 

““Wasn’t there another Portuguese set?” It 
was Dick Roberts who asked. ‘“‘Seems to me 
I have two or three varicties that don’t fit 
into either of these you describe.” 

Harry was ready. ‘‘ You mean the Camoens 
commemoratives—thirty-one varieties. They 
came out in November of last year. Luiz Vaz 
de Camoens was born in 1524. He was Portu- 
gal’s great poet. His poem, ‘The Lusiads’ 
describes Vasco de Gama’s voyage to India. 


He died during the great plague in Lisbon, 
1850. 
The boys were all grinning at Harry’s 


machine-like recitation and Dick slapped him 
on the back. ‘‘Good stuff, old boy,” he cried. 

Harry reddened. ‘“‘Well, I had to look it 
up in the encyclopedia and some other books. 
Five of the set show Camoens on his death 
bed and there is another group of five with 
an engraving of the tomb. A monument to 
his memory at Macao has been erected and a 
picture of it is on the highest value of the set. 
Bob and I have them all.” 

“T’ve always had a liking for commemora- 
tives,” said Bob, ‘“‘but a number of govern- 
ments nowadays put such sets on sale for only 
a few days or perhaps part of a day and the 
remainder are held for higher prices knowing 
the market never dies with the philatelist 
once a stamp is listed in the catalogue. It 
makes no difference for what purpose the ad- 
hesives may have been put out or how handled 
afterward. The stamps of the British Empire 
are usually free from the speculative stigma 
but there are a few against even that 
government. As an example—you fellows 
may have noticed it—St. Kitts-Nevis—issued 
to raise money for a public park and cricket 
ground. The English like cricket as much as 


cases 











BOYS’ LIFE 


classification 
of an expert. 


No advertisement for this 
unless they meet the approval 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


LATER MAY BE TOO LATE 


ORDER YOUR 1926 
SCOTT CATALOGUE NOW 


Although thousands more were printed than in 
any previous year, unprecedented sales of Scott's 
Postage Stamp Catalogue, 1926 Edition (out 
Oct. 10), will soon make copies very hard to get. 
This edition contains more than 1500 pages—it 
lists, describes, illustrates type, gives color, water- 
mark and perforation of every stamp ever issued 
ny government in the world to date of going 
| to press. Also prices at which they may be 
bought, used or unused, from the Scott Stamp 
& Coin Co. 

Order from your Dealer—$2.00 cloth, $2.50 cloth 
with thumb index, or we will supply you at this 
price plus forwarding (wt. 2 Ibs) if dealer is out of 
stock. 
NEV 


























50% APPROVALS. We now offer a 
greatly_enlarged line of'50% approvals—mediun 
priced “stamps for the medium collector. Our 
world-wide connections enable us to offer 
prov als which are in a class by themselves for 
quality, value and de sirability. State countries 
you pre fer, references required. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


Philatelic Headquarters since 1860. 





ap- 

















Ancient land of Arabs, massacres and 
| ar _ ries! We offer 25. different 
a, Including Scarce, beautiful 


| colored sti 1M Ds, fe ny high values; also set unused aero- 
= 4 packet 50 aan rent including 











Nyasa, Uganda, Gold Coas' This Big Lot, 
16 cents, only ‘to approval applicants furnishing re fer- 
ences. Scout number O. K. ’ Scarce Hayti 


stamp Cats log $1.00 FREE it order sent immediately, 
Act quick! Send 6 cents for Mexican Revolution bill 
and Stamp and Coin price list. COINS—Three different 
European 16c.; Two kinds South American, 17c. 


REIMERS, 220 Flatiron Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas 





ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
| Egypt (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
| Tunis (arab); Turkey (sacred mosque) ; Belgium (showing 
battle between angel and “old horns’); Congo (head- 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 

Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CoO., Box 515, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phentom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of — oe who collect etapeeee ne we will give 
you, free of char; a scarce set of 11 dif. Albania—bandit land— 
cataloguing over $i: 150. Supply limited, write immediately 


> $6.00 for 


Vine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, ‘beautiful stamps) ; per- 
foration gauge , ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All fer 12c to applic 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES a. co., 
P. O. Box 108 Toledo, Ohio 























MIXED STAMPS from 40 different Countries, 

Australia, North, Central, and South America, 

Russia, Africa, China, Japan, British, French 

FOR Colonies, War issues, ete., also 500 stamp hinges, 

pocket approval book, perforation gauge, and 5 

United States stamps issued from 1861 to 88, 

C Biggest bargain ever offered. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. BL + ST.LOUIS, MO. 

> 

NYASSA ~* GIRAFFES 

and packet 52 different scarce stamps 
FIUME TRIANGLE, 

large $1.00 U.S. etc., 0 y 9c 

to introduce approvals “ 

FENNEL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo, 

100 "Se" FREE 

STAMPS 
to applicants for Popular Net Anerovele, ostage 2c. 
” CHRISTENSEN STAMP C 4 
+ Wis. 


Sycamore Bldg. 





Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free :: all different. free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
lic. List of 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps, 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., 


FAMOUS “BUCKEYE” OUTFIT 


Toledo, Ohio 








; 101 different stamps for 10c. Includes stamps from 
| Japan, Italy, Roumania, Denmark, Sweden, Bavaria, 
British, French and Port. Colonies, ete. Also 100 hinges, 


album and gauge to all asking for our 50 rovals. 


WELLER STAMP CO., 246 E.H. BLVD., ELYRIA, OHIO 





swe Two scarce countries 

Abyssinia and Nyassa. wiich'yoritivot 
in your collection. 

I offer for l5c to approval applicants only a ax a re different 19th 
century Abyssinia and a oe he . 10 beautiful Nyassa (Camel and Giraffe 
issue) cataloging almost * 
| RICHARD LAMPRECHT, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
| E xtra ? Fine packet, 50 different absolutely free with 
* order received this mont 





STAMP 105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 

14¢e., 45e., $1.35, $2.45. A. BULLARD & CO., 
illus, world catalog of stamps, 446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘'A9, 


jc. Stp. Guide 10c. Direct im- 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 








Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 
Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 


All Different B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 
I send selece 


DISCOUNT tions of de 


Stamps FREE 
70) 
O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 


| Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
| J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 
triangle stamp; set German 


ANCHER’S stamp; st 
stamps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 





$$S Outfit—only 12c! Fine 


scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce | 


stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 

ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 259 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotorado’ Zoe, Colo. 


BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., ete.; also a fine set of 6 diff. Ireland, perforation gaure 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for etght cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL’REVERE STAMP CO. 








WATERTOWN, MASS 





Snacanesene » 

1 Have you ever owned a nice, shin new 
Boys * pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “‘Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 

The entire big outfit only 15c to approral epplicants! 


LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 1€6, Toledo, Ohir. 


“Oh, Boys!” Mystic’s “Mysterious” Packet! 


CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Afric Dutch Indies, Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, Eritrea, Nyassa, Travan- 
core, Siam, Congo, etc. This wonderful packet containing 
105 all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to ap- 
roval applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 


YSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 














? Mexico, etc., and album... 
iame| 1000 mixed 40c. 50 diff. U. S. 25e. 


pi AP: fies. “al 
hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
List free. 1 buy collections. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOYS! A SUNNY CALIFORNIA SPECIAL 


105 different from such countrie: Abyssinia, Bulgaria, 
White Russia and many others; 250 hinges, perforation 
iT 


x 50 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 10 









gauge, millimeter scale and stamp holder only EIG 
CENTS to applicants for our Hy-grade approvals. 





H. W. MYERS & CO., Dept. A, 2931 Acton St., Berkeley, Calif. 
VARIETIES 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


(00 ALL DIFF. STAMPS FREE 
50° approval sheets sent 


postage 2c; ee hinges 15c; 
; 20c. 
with each order. B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE—Showing African junglcs, 
native chief, tigers, free for 2c. 60 U. S., 15¢.; 50 Br. Col., 
15e.; 45 Asia, 14c.; 30 Africa, 14c.; 200 Foreign, 18c.; 100 











Russia, 39c.; 50 Seandinavian, 15c.; 500 Space Album, 
15c.; 1000 Hinges, 14c.; 30 Canada, 14c.; 25 Australia, 
10c.; 30 Belgium, 10c.; 6 Bosnia, 6c.; 25 Bulgaria, 18c.; 
40 Czecho, 17¢c.; 20 Egypt, 12c.; 2 Borneo, 5c.; 5 Togo, 5c.; 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 





10 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 
References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 518 Homestead Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10. 
(Cataloging $6.00) Cc 
and price list to those asking to see our classy 
50° discount approval sheets. Hinges, 10c. per 1000 
postpaid. Scott's 1926 Catalog, $2.00, postage extra. 
K. C. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
FRE. A Bavarian Rlwy. Set of 14 beautiful 
mint stamps only to applicants for our 
net approvals. Reference required. Your scoutmaster 


sufficient. 
SCIOTO STAMP CO. 
615 E. Mound Street Columbus, Ohio 











F || Beautiful Unused Packet! To introduce Windsor's 
i] Wonder Approvals, we offer to applicants a packet of 
i | 100 all different beautiful unused stamps—regularly 
priced at one dollar—absolutely free! Postage, 4c. 
E || Supply limited, write at once! 


E || T. Windsor, Box 2331, Lubbock, Texas 


SOO STAMPS 17c! 


Includes Finland, Fiume triangle, ‘Ceylon, Guatemala, 
Australia (swan), Dominican Republic, New Zealand, 





ete. To approval applicants only for 17c. Plenty of 
U.S. le. up. 
B. ELMER, 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 





1000 VARIETIES STAMPS 75c 
100 different U. S., including commemoratives, revenues 
and dues only 25e. 10 Egypt 8c. 14 Ukrainia 6c. 25 
French Colonies 15e. 10 China9e. 10 Danzig 5c. Ask 
for stamps on approval at 1c each and get an extra good 
Stamp free. 


Gateway City Stamp Co. Box 165, Stockton, Calif. 





Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone sending for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses 4c postage. 20 UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 50) different 38c, both $1.25. Free 
hinges with each $1.25 order. 


Buckey Stamp Co. 528 E. Alameda PI., Dayton, Ohio 





UNPERFORATED UNITED STATES 

! you want something different from the other fellow 
—_ first class references for my approval books and 
nclose 30 cents for 6 different imperforate pairs of un- 
used United States stamps, including 1, 1'4, 2 & 3 cent. 
<9 Varieties Hungary, 5 cents. 
Box 665, 


A. B. DEAN, 


19 


RANDOLPH, MASS. 


Crd 


“2 











we do baseball. Well, that set was issued in 
1923 and the prices ran from three cents for 
the half penny to nine dollars for the pound. 
Next year they went up to fifteen cents for 
the lowest value to ten dollars for the pound 
and you understand all the intermediate 
values were in proportion. In the 1926 cata- 
logue they have jumped again, some more 
than others. The ten shilling is now thirty- 
five dollars and the pound forty-five dollars. 
So you see there are collectors with plenty of 
money who will drive a stamp to any price if 
they happen to want it and I’m sure they are 
not influenced by any charitable urge to sup- 
ply cricket grounds or parks for a couple of 
small islands in the West Indies.” 

“T wish we could persuade the United States 
Postal Department to get up a set of about 
twenty-five varieties, the income to be used 
for football and baseball fields for public 
schools throughout the states. In that way we 
might get some of the money back that had 
crossed the ocean in one direction or another.” 
It was Dick who made the suggestion. 

“We elect you, Dick, to call on the Post- 
master and make the necessary arrangements,” 
said Bob. 

“When I see stamps climbing in value like 
the St. Kitts set I wonder if it isn’t wise to 
buy the new issues the moment they appear. 
I know of dealers who handle new issues on a 
ten per cent. basis—that is, ten per cent over 
the face value. They have rated the shilling 
at thirty cents till recently when it has been 
advanced to thirty-two. Not all sets rise, 
though. I was looking through some old cata- 
logues of Mr. Birwood’s and I noted the 1914 
Bavarian set. The four highest values, the 
three, five, ten and twenty mark were cata- 
logued at $1.15, $1.85, $1.50 and $7.00. Last 
year I bought my complete set for twenty-five 
cents and the dealer certainly paid less. 
Some drop in price! I counted up the 1916 
value and it came to $16.10. So not all early 
birds are fortunate.” 

“Here’s an envelope,” said Harry, “that 
Mr. Silberer, a member of the Franklin Club, 
gave me.” A search through one of his 
schoolbooks brought the envelope in question 
to light. A set of eight stamps were pasted 
all over its face, the address on the reverse 
side. The series showed a parade of athletes, 
skiing, skating, diving, fencing, a boy scout, 
football and hurdling. The first two values 
were in two colors. Like the St. Kitts-Nevis 
stamps they were issued to bring in funds 
other than for the carrying of letters. They 
come from Hungary and are called Charity 
stamps. A foot-note in Scott’s catalogue 
states: ‘These stamps were sold at double 
face value plus a premium of ro per cent. on 
orders sent by mail. They did not serve any 
postal need and were issued solely to raise 
funds to aid athletic associations. The set 
made a pleasing appearance especially the one 
thousand kronen in red brown showing a Boy 
Scout blowing a bugle. 
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statistician who compiled the results kept three 
adding machines busy for a week, before he could 
announce the winners. It is believed that this 
meet opens a new era for farm boys in athletics, 
since it has proven that an isolated boy can 
compete in a great meet on equal terms with 
all other contestants, and get most of the 
thrills of the contest, even though he hasn’t 
a dollar to pay his way to an athletic field. 


Pows 
ANDREW P. MARGO, L. S. C., 227 Erie 
St., McKeesport, Pa., has announced his 
intention of publishing a Pennsylvania Year 
Book for 1925. It will be out October 1, and 
will sell at 25c a copy. 


PHOTOGRAPHS are needed for publicity 

purposes. Strange to say, out of hundreds 
of photographs received there is seldom one 
that shows a Lone Scout correctly uniformed 
and doing something interesting. The papers 
that are running Lone Scout articles want 
pictures that tell a story. One of the essentials 
is that the ,Lone Scouts should be correctly 
uniformed. 

Five dollars in cash will be paid for the best 
photograph meeting the above requirements 
that is received by December 1st at the Long 
House. The second and third will be awarded 
three dollars and one dollar respectively. 


RALPH CARMICHAEL, publisher of Pita, 
announces that this publication will 
appear twice a month. 


| 


| 
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282 PRIZES 


1—$100 Cash Prize 
2—$50 Cash Prizes 
4—$25 Cash Prizes 
25—$10 Cash Prizes 
50— $5 Cash Prizes 


200— $1 boxes of 
OH BOY GUM 



































































for the 282 best 
100-word letters 
on why you like 
OH BOY 


O try OH BOY GUM 
is to like it. There 
are many good reasons why. 
And for the 282 best hundred- 
word letters on ‘“‘Why YOU like 
OH BOY GUM,” $1000 in cash 
and prizes will be given away. 
No selling—no red tape. Just write 
your letter—tell us why you like 
OH BOY. And one of these 
worth-while prizes may be yours. 
Address all letters to the 
Contest Editor 
The GOUDEY GUM Co. 
ston, Mass. 
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Six HMosambigue or Jamaica Pictorials FREE to collectors re- 


questing our Twinlight Approvals. Special premium given for 
collectors buying or selling three of our sheets. Dandy stamps. 
Pictures, Animals, etc. Give references. 


EBEN H. TARR Gloucester, Mass. 





FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢c; triangle stamp; small album; 250 hinges; 5 
large French Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; 
Red Cross set; Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 
different including Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Goo 
Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, etc. This wonderful outfit 
and 16 page price list only 12c to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 























INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
badges awarded by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 
ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
to live like Princes. 


| 
| 
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COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of all Camps ~— Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 








DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 

Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 
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The Ives Push Button Control 
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seamanship of the seascouts. The cruise in- 
cluded Cuttyhunk, Tarpaulin Cove, Oak Bluffs, 
Edgartown, Nantucket, Vineyard Haven and 
Hadley’s Harbor. The boys ate and slept on 
board all during the cruise. They also put in 
at Onset to watch the canoe races there. 


| 

| 

. . . . *-. | 
Howland in navigating and in supervising the | 
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Brief Items of Scout News 


GROUP of older scouts and leaders of the 
Sacramento (California) Boy Scout Camp 
at Lake Audrain put out a forest fire. that 


‘ 
started a few miles from the camp when the | 
(The, up-to-date trains _ jiineccrir 
What is your favorite book? During Boys’ 
for up = Eo 7 dake boy. Week in Los Angeles, in which scouts played 


a leading role, a vote was taken among 50,000 









































T . : P ; | boys on their choice of books. The result was: | 
[8s Trains have all the 1925 im- electrically-operated arms, bridges, tun- | TOM SAWYER, rst, ROBIN HOOD, 2nd, and 
provements. They are the only nels, stations, and the efficient Ives TREASURE ISLAND, 3rd. Would you like 
trains with electric locomotives (Series Transformer. Prices range from the !to write us a letter on vour favorite book 
R) that you can stop and reverse by $1.50 mechanical train to the big com- and your reasons for preferring it above all WHAT BECAME OF 
a touch of your finger on the control plete $50 electric outfit. Sold by toy, others? ; | 
switch, located away from the track. department, electrical, hardware and | 
You boys will get a wonderful “kick” oe er ee we simon | ? 
out of this reversing device—making Send for the Ives Railroad Book 13 ; “a 
the locomotive stop and back just like THE 32-page book of Ives Trains and Ac- i THIRTY-DAY INTENSIVE | 
a real engineer. A mere touch of the — cessories contains illustrations in colors of _ TRAINING COURSE; FOR SCOUT |; LD? 
finger does it! This year you can have the full line and tells all about the new ‘ LEADERS j e 
an Ives Electric Reversing, Locomotive 1925 features exclusive withI ves. Mailthe | : 
on either O-gauge or 244-gauge track. coupon today with 10 cents. Tue Ives |i HE Boy Scouts of America will © : 
Both in action and appearance Ives — es arr net lj conduct a ee a ] Read this. A letter from 
Trains are exactly like the modern 31, 198 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. |: training course for scout leaders 
equipment of famous railroads. There | at some place near New York during the author of the Andy 
is an almost endless variety of pas- _ the month of November, 1925. The McPhail Series: 
senger’and freight cars, electric target The Ives Manufacturing Corporation, | exact time and place will be an- 
signals and semaphore signals with Bene only , oogan aoe | nounced shortly. : “T felt that it wasn’t fair to 
Please mail me your 32-page railroad book. ' THis course is intended especially © our readers to leave the Mystery 
——_———~ ECTR, p$—————" ee ee ee | for those who wish to enter scout | of Old One-Eye’s pirate gold 
Eb Ic ee |. work professionally. It will be | *d aay é 
VE a AnD, TRAIN pi |@ limited to forty or fifty men. While © unsolved forever. In the stories 
| CHAN Lddress . || men with college training are pre-|/! of Andy McPhail, the Silent 
, |. ferred, the course is open to men — : : ’ 
— sasescidhanhontdaia |. with such training and experience © Scot, the gold was stolen by 











|. as might be considered equivalent © 


: ae Jimmy Breed and given to 
- toa college training. - ’ . 





Chief Dragging Canoe, who 





: LL applications should be sub- 
: mitted through scout executives, | 
_ and by them through the regional © before he attacked Watauga. 
* executives to the Department of © ia =e : ‘ ; 

| Education of the Boy Scouts of | The Chief was killed in the 
| America. ‘|| attack, and no living person 


THE cost will be kept to the lowest | 


| * possible amount and will cover — 


Ghe Sign of == 


At the Farm Bureau Assembly in Tus 


secretly buried it the night 





knew where the gold was hidden. 

“The McPhail twins, Rob 
||} Roy, called the ‘Scalpin Scot’ 
| had had the gold once before 
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0 aa 





and determined to get it again 
caloosa, Ala., last month, the scouts took | 5S 8 


ae 
©) ortun } t entire charge of the car parking arrangements. | some day. (They and Andy are 
froop 3, under Scoutmaster A. L. Lindsey, | cousins of Lachlan Douglas, 


directed the parking of 2,000 automobiles; | 





and the general opinion was that a better job | who is the hero of the new 
ld I k | I i fi 
could not have Deen done Dy city trathc serial— 
Every Western Union Messenger wears this symbol on his cap. officers. The cars came in one way and went serial 
‘ — ‘ hea out another, and were so lined that anyone . 
He wears it proudly, for it proclaims that he has ability, that he has | could get away without any difficulty at any i he White Leader 
enterprise, that he is learning the first steps in business. time during the day. Troop 8 of the city 
P A , . 2 -ooks, and it fell to them to prepare 500 gallons ‘ . 
Western Union Messenger Service is the BOY’S BUSINESS with a pry ewees pea a ‘In the coming serial the 
future. In it an alert boy can grow. The faster he grows, the quicker Rae McPhail twins find the gold 
some patron will ask us forhim. Then we are glad to recommend him | _ 4 canvass among the students of the New York |) = | 4. atin ot hited ts 
f h : State College of Forestry in Syracuse, N.Y .,shows in a dramatic manner, which 1s 
or the new job. eee : : it ; ‘ = 
A d job with d fi b if . ’ that between 85 and go per cent. have been an incident in the main story. 
good job with a good future can be yours if you will stop in at the | scowls. ee 
nearest Western Union office and talk it over with the manager. A Cassettes It will be a great serial, boys! 
Vacations with pay, bicycle at cost, free telegraph W E REGRET that in the last issue, Scout- Don’t miss a line of it or any 
lessons, good pay,—these are only a few of the master E. L. Wuench, who received other of the rich pages ol 
oc ri ( i 1onorabie mention I e design he s ec - oS 
gocd things that go with a Western Union job. honorable mention for the design he submitted , P 
’ in the competition for the 15-Year Pin, was BOYS’ LIFE just ahead. 


shown as from Union Hill, Tennessee. His; 


WESTERN UNION (or || BETTER RENEW 


! 
sd Troop No. 1, Eagle Lake, Texgs—the Rev. NOW " 

C#SSChi er CYVICe *, M. Johnson, Jr., Scoutmaster—can boast 
of eight Eagle Scouts, and 366 Merit Badges $2.00 a year—20c a copy 


held by 18 Scouts, including the 59 won by th 
see. ee ee 2 years for $3.50 


‘Y Scoutmaster. 
At Hudson, N. Y., when the city decided 
}on its clean-up campaign, Boy Scouts were ’ 
al appointed inspectors. A part of their duty BOYS’ LIFE 
was to patrol the alleys and make a weekly | : 
report on the manner in which they were | 200 Fifth Avenue New York 
| being kept. | — 


October, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Makes your hair 
lie trim and smooth 


MARTLY smooth—not a hair out of 
place . . . Will your hair stay that 
way naturally? 

If not, you need Stacomb. This deli- 
cate cream was made especially to train 
unruly hair. A touch of Stacomb in the 
morning and your hair will look perfectly 
groomed all day. 


Stacomb helps prevent dandruff, too. Buy 
Stacomb today at any drug or department store. 
In jars and tubes or in the new liquid form. 





113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Free Please send me, free of charge, a: 
: generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Offer| 


1 EE TR ER 





: Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Y-23! 











YOUR SHARE OF THE 
MONEY 


Hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers 
will divide a pile of cash during the 
next few months, One boy made 
$13.50 in three days by gathering 
in the orders that had been waiting. 
You have the same chance. Write: 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


- 





























Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Byrns 


Now you can learn wrestling from two champions. The reg- 


ular holds—the blocks and breaks 
revealed before—all these you may master absolutely. Be- 
come an expert wrestler and handle bigger men with ease. 


Farmer Burns “‘father of scientific wrestling,” trainer of 
Sap ne omens them a erent world’s oe Frank 

w in you 8 a come ® great @' 
wrestler, and A MAN I 


Vigor! Endurance! Bravery! 
Wrestling is a wonderful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
defense and more. It is the greatest mind and body builder 
in the world. It breeds quickness, vigor, endurance, bravery, 
all the manly qualities that men defer to and women ad- 
mire. It develops every muscle in your body. It gives 
you poise. You can lay the foundation for a vigorous, 
successful self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put off. Begin today. 
“Wrestling is exceptionally fine exercise for a normal boy 
of hormal health; but a boy should always know that his 
ealth is normal before he undertakes any such heavy 
exercise as wrestling, running races, football, or the like. 
oys, you need exercise and you want it. You want to 
good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in all the 
manly sports. Speak to your parents and urge them to 
have your family physician examine your heart, and your 
lungs and your kidneys; at least that much, before you go 
{nto sports that tax your full strength. And remember, 
that wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
Perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free book 
on wrestling."’ Get the inside secrets on wrestling from 
World champions. 


Write for Big Book! 


—many secret tricks, never 


pie first step is to send for Farmer Burns’ big wrestling book. Shows 
Jul-Jitsu and Self: Detense, I: iw packed full of information about 

it a q orma' u 
wrestii lers. Valuab le tricks are reveal A book that 


ling and wrest! . 
every boy should have. No obligation. Just enclose 10c to help cover 
Cost of wrapping an tage. Send now. Be sure to give age. 


Farmer Burns School 11471 * " Exchange Bidg. 
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What Took His Eye 

WHEN Troop “D” of the Pennsylvania 

Police held 'their field meet at Butler, 
Pa., local scouts, always on the lookout for 
that Good Turn, volunteered their services 
as ushers and attendants. They put on a 
demonstration of Scouting that earned high 
praise from the fifteen thousand spectators 
‘present. The Commanding officer, Capt. 
| William E. Rucker wrote, “What took my 
eye,” he said, ‘was the manner in which they 
responded to any request for assistance. 
As ringmaster his every call to a scout was an 
efficient and smiling response. 





The House by 
the Gate 


(Continued from page 34) 











the roof-top where they were. It seemed that 
there was no sign of hope anywhere. A curve 
in the neck of land along the river shut off the 
roof from sight of the bathing steps and the 
burning ghats above them; below, the town 
straggled away in the mud flats to a few de- 
serted shacks. It would be hours before any- 
one could be signaled in the river and then 
the harm would be done. 
“How long will it be before they are in the 
temple?” Terry asked, his eyes on the roof of 
the place next door. 
“They are there now,” Maywar Lal answer- 
ed, and as he spoke, the rising sun, in a sudden 
flash, painted the curved dome of the edifice 
with a flood of crimson. 
Terry touched the Mahatma’s arm. “Is 
there any way—any way at all, by which 
a person could enter the temple from here?”’ 
he asked, his eyes studying the flat roof that 
ran about the place and from which arose the 
rounded dome. 
Har Dijal considered. His eyes lit up for the 
briefest second with a quick flame that died 
down as soon as it had come. But he stretched 
out his hand and pointed to a spot on the 
white surface of the temple wall. 
Terry looked. The flat part of the roof was 
about eighteen inches wide at that point 
ere the dome began. It jutted out not ten 
inches from the rear of the building, which 
appeared to rise in a sheer, unbroken ascent 
from the water-level. Yet as he gazed, -he 
thought he saw a thin wisp of smoke appear- 
ing there, from under the cornice. 
“There is a hole under there,” said Har Dijal. 
“Tt is the passage through which the smoke 
escapes from the base of the idol.” 
‘A pipe?” Terry asked hopelessly. 
““Nay, there is no pipe,” said Har Dijal. 
The smoke rises back of the image through a 
pipe, but it ends at the shoulder. This hole is 
simply a meansof ventilation. See? The smoke 
comes through now. The services have begun.” 
“Could I get through there?” Terry asked. 
By that time, his companions had guessed 
what was in his mind. Maywar Lal spoke 
up. “Nay, I will go. They shall know me.” 
But Har Dijal smiled, glancing at the huge 
bulkjof hislieutenant. ‘Nay, faithful one. Thou 
art not fashioned for that descent,” he said. 
“But I can go?” Terry demanded. 
Har Dijal looked at him. “Wé£ill you go? 
The safety of the white men and women in 
Benares is in your hands, For that I will 
permit your going.” 
“Done!” exclaimed Terry. 
Har Dijal pressed his hand. 
follow thee,” he said. 
Terry turned, caught the hand of Maywar 
Lal, who pressed his in silence, and then the 
big native swung him up to the top of the 
parapet. He gave a short leap from there and 
landed on the flat roof surrounding the dome 
of the temple. 
It was dangerous work and his life was in 
his own hands. He knew all this, too. But 
it was man’s work. Har Dijal had told him 
what depended upon him. And he gritted his 
teeth, determined to go through with it. 
He worked his way cautiously around the 
dome, forbearing to look down at the drop 
into the Ganges below him. Finally he 
reached the spot on the roof from under which 
the wisp of smoke was curling up. He turned, 
nodded to Maywar Lal and the Mahatma, who 
were watching him from the parapet, and 
swung himself over the edge. 
For a moment he hung in midair, holding 
on the cornice with both his hands. He began 
to feel the strain on his left arm again. For 
awhile it had been forgotten. His feet probed 
about until they touched a hole in the wall 
under him. He slid them forward. He had 
found the spot. 
It was dangerous work and the perspiration 
moistened his palms. He let himself down 
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SALUTE THE COLORS! 


—the rosy red of health and the honest tan of 
outdoors that distinguish the Boy Scout in 
khaki or in mufti. 


Shredded Wheat 


is a true boy scout food, always ready to serve and 
chock-full of vigor; a time-proven ally of healthy 
boys everywhere. Brown-Crisp and just right to 
chew—¢good health to teeth and gums. Bran and 
salt of whole wheat—to build sturdy bones and 
muscles. And appetizing! Ask Mother for some 
when you come in from next Saturday’s hike. 
Shredded Wheat at your service. 
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& Hey, Jimmy! 
4 Get your bike 
rand let's go” 


Wi ON’T forget the frying-pan. I got the bacon and 

eggs.”” Oh, boy, you dcn’t know what living is, 

until you get your own Iver Johnson Bicycle. Then you 

can go camping, make long tours, see the sights, go wher- 

ever you like. Pick up spare-time money, too—doing 
errands, delivering packages. 

“You know the Iver Johnson Bicycle—the same kind 
your dad rode when he was a boy. For beautiful, enduring 
finish, easy riding, and standing up under all kinds of rough 
usage, it has for years surpassed all other makes. It is 
the cheapest bicycle in the world to own.” 

The Juvenile Models (drop bar) are also made with 
high carbon seamless steel tubing; drop-forged parts; 
two-piece crank set; two-point ball bearings, reducing 
friction; five coats of enamel, hand rubbed, and all nickel 
plating over copper. 

Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson Blue, and Maroon; 
best guaranteed equipment. 


Interesting booklet FREE 


Booklet ‘‘B”’ is full of just the information you want before buying 
a bicycle. It illustrates and describes the various Iver Johnson 
models for boys and girls, as well as for men and women—also 
Velocipedes for little boys and girls. Mail the coupon or a post 
card for a free copy. 


IVER JOHNSON BICYCLES 



























































Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


IVER JOHNSON’S 20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail, 
without charge, your Bicycle Catalog ‘‘B.”’ 


Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. TRON. on ec ccvin ste sccdetwececeeeeess 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. OS ee Ie Pree meres eit ke 
Se es Serre Siibess..os5,. 





slowly, discovering crevices in the stonework 
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to grip as he descended. Finally he let himself 
free of the edge of the roof and swinging out- 
ward, caught the inside of the shaft with the 
tips of his fingers. He breathed. For the 
moment, he was safe and the first stage of 
the perilous trip was done. 

He hung there a moment, half in and half 
out of the ventilating shaft, discovering that it 
sloped downward quite abruptly; but he 
saw that it was so narrow it would enable 
him to check his descent against the sides. So 
he breathed again deeply, flung out his hand 
to Maywar Lal and Har Dijal, and disappeared 
into the shaft. 

It was black inside, and dark. The smoke 
from the altar, though, was not troublesome. 
Instead, it was strangely sweet and fragrant 
and there was very little of it. To his ears 
came the hum and murmur of a great crowd 
of restless people. Next he heard the voice of 
Ram Badir, calling for silence. The place 
grew quiet. Terry slipped downward a few 
feet, bracing himself with his elbows against 
the sides. 

Suddenly the shaft bottom gave way and 
he dropped precipitately downward, in silence. 
He was stunned at first, until, after a few feet, 
he was brought up sharply. Opening his eyes, 
he saw that he was again in the light— 
the faint light of early morning, aided by a 
few candles and torches stuck here and there 
inside the gloomy cavern of the temple. Study- 
ing his position, and placing Ram Badir’s 
voice just below him, he decided that he was 
on some sort of a shelf just behind the figure 
of the idol. 

Down below there were hundreds of people, 
—natives, all straining their eyes toward the 
spot at the base of the shrine where Ram Badir 
stood. Behind the conspirator were two of his 
companions from the House. Terry judged 
that he must have left the others behind to 
guard the passageway. 

He crouched out of sight on the little niche 
where the idol’s back met the wal!. Ram 
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Badir was exhorting his hearers 
with eloquent expression, but 
Terry could not make out a 
word of what he was saying until 
he heard the name of Har Dijal. 
It had an instant effect. 

There followed a second of 
dead, absolute silence. Upon 
the heels of it, the cavern of the 
temple became filled with a 
great, hollow volume of fsound 
that came as from one throat, 
a wail of human agony. It 
was an eery cry, that pitiful, 
full-voiced mourning of hun- 
dreds of people for one who was 
at once a father and a shepherd 
to them all 

“It doesn’t need an_ in- 
terpreter to tell me what that’s 
about,’’ Terry muttered grimly. 
“He’s told ’em the Mahatma’s 
dead, so it’s time to get into 
action.” 

So he stood erect and in full 
view of everyone, waiting until 
the echoing wails should cease. 
One by one the people below 
discovered his presence there, 
until there grew a surprised 
silence and he became the 
cynosure of every eye. Ram 
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. Lines of equal atmospheric 


Across 


A number 


pressure. 
A quaruped. 


. Christian name of a great 


Norwegian violinist. 


5. Anger. 


. A priest's garment. 
. Lieutenant. 

20. Clue. 

22. A pronoun. 

3. Gossips. 

. Swinging portals. 
. Apreposition. 

29. A common verb. 
. A wooden pin. 
. To tease. 


A pronoun. 


4. To cook. 


A dark pigment. 


. Levels to the groufd. 
- A musical instrument. 
- Relies for support. 


Dispatched. 
To obstruct. 


. A furniture truck. 
. Blotted out. 
. Reconstructed. 
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. To decay. 
. Learning taught in the 


academical course. 


. Most expensive. 
. To break suddenly. 
. Eats into metal. 
>a pledge. 

5. An expert. 
. Toexist. 


A spike of corn. 


. The first woman. 


A chart. 


. A printer’s measure. 
2. Lukewarm. 

. A kind of beer. 

. To depart. 

. Sulphuric acid. 
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. To consume. 

a precious stone. 
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. Belonging to us. 
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. Trying out. 
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. Corpulent. 


A pronoun. 
A preposition. 
A select group of persons. 


. Twilights. 
. To utter sweet sounds. 


A musical instrument. 


. Toexist. 

. The Egyptian sun-god. 
Crafty. 

. Lucidly. 

. Piece of timber supporting 


a railway track 


. Commands. 


To pursue. 


.- A modern French painter 


Dexterity. 


. Asailor. 


28. A plaything. 


30. 
3I. 
33- 
35- 
30. 
37. 


Slang for energy. 
An unlawful drink. 
A fowl. 

Detains. 

Becalms. 
Unfavorable. 
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Cherokee Charley Says 


Sidney Riesenberg 
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slow movement that was starting got under 
way. Like a wave, the multitude moved and 
like a wave it swept over the altar to engulf 
Ram Badir and his men. 

Terry caught one flash of the conspirator’s 
agonized face as it was turned up to him in a 
last grimace of hate and terror. That was the 
last sight he had of the man he had defeated 
at his own game. 

“To the House!”’ he cried. ‘To the House 
and save your leader!” , 

There came an answering rumble from the 
mob, sullen and menacing. Slowly at first, 
then more swiftly as the movement got under 
way, they surged out through the wide doors 
of the temple and into the House by the Gate. 

Terry gave a deep breath and sank down 
upon his perch, tired and happy in sheer joy 
and relief that the struggle was over and the 
battle won. It was not until some minutes 
later that he made his way down from his 
position and followed after the crowd of wor- 
shippers into the House. 

Now every passageway was clear and each 
of the hidden doors thrown wide open, giving 
entrance to the stairs leading to the roof. 

He ran through the succession of rooms— 
such a length and number as he had never 
dreamed there were, until he had reached the 
steps leading up to the roof. He had to stand 
still at the foot of them, however, for Har 
Dijal was speaking up above and the crowd 
choked the stairway. He heard his name 
spoken just behind him as he stood there, and 
turned. 

Dr. Daymond was there, Alice at his side 
and Ellsworth bringing up the rear, a drawn 
pistol in his hand. Terry laughed—his father 
was standing on the very spot where he had 
first seen Ram Badir the night before. Then 
he ran into his arms. Alice was talking and 
laughing and crying all at once, clutching 
the: beaded handbag Terry restored to her as 
fondly as though it contained diamonds. 

“We knew where you were,”’ Ellsworth was 
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saying, calmly, “and decided 
this morning to come after you 
ourselves. ”’ 

“Everything’s all right,” 
Terry laughed. 

“You're safe, that’s the main 
thing,” Dr. Daymond said 
gruffly, with a little catch in his 
throat. 

The crowd began to thin out 
and ebb from the House by the 
Gate, while Terry stood there 
reciting briefly the adventures 
of the night to his three eager 
listeners. At length they were 
alone and Har Dijal came stalk- 
ing majestically down the 
stairs. At sight of them, he 
halted. Then he walked direct- 
ly up to Terry’s father. 

“You are Dr. Daymond?” 
he asked. 

“Tam,” the latter nodded. 

“T am Har Dijal.” The 
Mahatma was smiling gently, 
still as calm as he had been dur- 
ing all the strain of the night 
just ended. “If you will still 
go into the hills for your noble 
work, doctor, I can pledge you 
every aid at my command.” 

Dr. Daymond grasped _ his 
outstretched hand eagerly. “Of 
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Badir started with terror at the 
sight of him, and his two cronies 
could only stare open-mouthed. 
Terry grinned down at them 
provocatively. 

Then he addressed the assem- 
blage, before anyone else could 
speak: 

“You people!” he cried. 
“This man has just told you 
the Mahatma is dead. I tell 
you he lies!” 

As he hesitated, there came 
a low rumble from the people 
below him. It was like the 
menacing mutter of far-off 
thunder rolling through a weep- 
ing forest ere a storm breaks. 
Ram Badir trembled at it, un- 
certain as to the next move, 
palsied by fear. 

“Silence!”  Terry’s voice 
stemmed the uproar. ‘Your 
chief is the prisoner of Ram 
Badir—his prisoner, on his own 
roof-top. I have just left him 
there. No, no!” as a voice 
arose in protest. ‘Do not be- 
lieve me. Go—go and see for 
yourselves!” 
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course I'll go,’’ he said. And 
he added, “‘I’'ll try, too, to un- 
derstand the work you are 
doing. Terry has told me a 
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i 7 JOU may now have any Wurlitzer instrument for a week's free trial in your 
own home. Examine the instrument, show it to your friends, play it as 
: much as you wish. No obligation to buy—no expense for the trial. We? 
j make this liberal offer because we want you to see for yourself the superior 
| quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 
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¢ i Notice especially the full, rich tone values and the fine, artistic workmanship. | 
1 These are the result of 200 years’ experience in musical instrument building, |f 
3] the product of seven generations of music-craftsmanship. 


| Praised by Great Musicians 


Leading professionals everywhere recognize the artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 
|) ¥saye, the great virtuoso; Salvi, internationally famous as a harpist; Carl Preble of Sousa’s 
band; Justin Huber, leader of the well-known syncopated orchestra of that name—artists | 
] of the highest standing in every sphere of music use Wurlitzer instruments and recom- | 
| mend them to others. They speak especially of the ease of playing, a feature that is of im-/ 
portance to the amateur as well as the professional. 
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i If you decide to buy after the week’s free trial, payments are arranged in small monthly 
4 sums. A few cents a day will pay for your instrument. By buying direct you obtain genuine 
§ Wurlitzer quality at moderate prices. Special offers on complete outfits—velvet lined case, 

all accessories, self-instructor, etc.—all you need at practically the cost of the instrument 
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The greatest musical catalog ever published! Over 3,000 articles—every known instru- 
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prices and all details of Free Trial, Easy Payment plan. All sent FREE—no obligation. f Pt 
Send the coupon today. & 
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— THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co., Dept. 1146 
al. 120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated catalog, with prices 
and description of every known musicalinstrument. Also tell me 
how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay for it in 
small monthly sums. No obligation. 
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olite figures and hands. 
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A serviceable watch for$ 4 .50 
women, boys, girls,sports- 
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WATERBURY .- 
Rolled Gold-plate Case 
4-jewels ; stylish 12-size. $4 4.50 
Green or white 14-k 9 
rolled gold-plate case. | 








